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PREFACE. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  Bopervisc  the  republication  of  Tlio- 
mas's  "  History  of  Printing  in  Amrrira,"  have  endeavored  to  carry 
out,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  intentions  of  the  author,  disclosed 
in  a  corrected  copy,  left  by  him  for  a  new  edition.' 

This  reqairement  being  regarded  as  paramoaot  to  every  other 
oonsidtration,  no  olunge  in  the  plan  or  nrrangMnent  hw  been  deemed 
joiltfieble,  b^ond  the  npfwieni  pnrpoee  of  the  writer,  nnd  the  nntho> 
amj  expressed  or  implied  in  the  general  statement  of  his  design. 

Mr.  Thomaa  made  omissions  and  alterations  in  the  text  of  an 
interleaved  copy,  and  provided  material  for  insertion  not  alwaje 
entirely  digested;  but  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  prepar- 
ing the  work  for  republication  were  suflBciently  indicated  by  what 
he  had  already  accouipliahed.  He  says,  in  a  memoranduiu,  that  ho 
proposed  to  take  another  copy,  and  make  all  the  alterations,  etc.,  in 
tbali  with  more  care;  adding  the  request:  ^*If  I  should  not  live  to 
IbUU  mj  intenUoa,  and  the  work  shonld  be  agun  printed,  I  hope 
■ome  friend  will  do  it" 

The  expediency  of  omitting  his  preliminary  account  of  the  begin- 
ning  and  progress  of  printing  in  the  Old  World,  has  been  deter* 
rained  by  the  uircumstances  of  the  case,  rather  than  by  an  intimation 
of  the  author's  wishes.  Mr  Thomas  had,  indeed,  bestowed  consid- 
erable labor  on  a  revision  of  that  part  of  his  btvok ;  but.  though 
very  desirable  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  it  has  been  viewed  by 
the  Committee  us  less  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  information  on 
that  subject,  as  requiring  too  mnoh  modification  and  enUzgement,  as 
oecnpjing  space  demanded  for  additbmd  matter  of  an  important  ' 
eharacter,  and  as  not  eaeential  to  the  special  object  of  presenting  a 
histor}-  of  the  AmeriecM  Press.  The  full  and  interesting  memoir 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  by  an  eminent  descendant,  may,  fitly  and  accept- 
ably, take  the  place  of  an  essay  concocted  with  iudustrious  research 
from  such  sources  of  information  as  were  then  accessible,  yet  which 

'  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1810. 
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miglit  spp«ar  to  dindTtatage  by  the  nde  of  later  and  more  daboratei 

and  thence  likely  to  be  more  accurate  oompnations. 

The  Americun  Antiquarian  Society  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
reproduce  the  History  of  Printing  in  America,  Mr.  Thomas's  great 
and  distinctive  enterprise,  after  his  own  revision,  as  an  appropriate 
nieniorial  of  their  lioiKired  Founder  and  first  President. 

The  original  book  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  market,  and  large 
pricea  bave  been  paid  for  copies  occaaionally  found.  A  deeire  to  . 
reprint  baa  often  been  miinifested  by  prominent  pnblisbera,  bat  bee 
naoally  been  conneeted  with  aome  projeet  impairing  the  identity  of 
the  work,  and  inroWing  «  eontinnation  of  the  bbtory  of  the  art,  and 
the  biographical  notices,  to  a  later  period. 

Mr.  Munscll,  who  prints  this  edition,  had  long  held  a  similar 
purpose  in  mind,  and  had  made  collections  with  reference  to  it;  but 
since  the  Antiquarian  Sdciety,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  decided  to 
put  to  press  iht  revised  ecpj  left  iu  their  possession,  he  has  given  the 
advantage  of  his  information  and  judgment  to  that  object,  being 
joined  to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  publicaUon.  Mr.  Paine, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  haa  aerred  faithfully  on  the  Committee 
from  the  beginning.  The  principal  reaponaibility  and  labor  have, 
however,  necessarily  devolved  on  the  chairman,  with  whatever 
accountability  belongs  to  that  position. 

Mr.  Thomas's  nccount  of  printing  in  Spanish  America  waa  not 
BatisfiK  tory  to  himself,  from  a  consciousness  of  imperfections  which 
he  could  not  overcome  with  the  means  at  his  command,  and  he  men- 
tions his  expectation  ol  lietter  facilities  in  the  future.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  that  part  of  the  country  is  now  much  belter  understood, 
and  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  Society,  who  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject,  kindly  furniahea  a  valuable  paper  reUi- 
ing  to  it^  which  ia  printed  in  an  Appendix. 

At  the  close  of  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  Mr.  Thomas  says, 
in  a  note :  "  It  was  my  design  to  have  given  a  catclogue  of  the  hooka 
printed  in  the  English  colonies  previous  to  the  revolution ;  finding, 
however,  that  it  would  enlarge  this  work  to  another  volume,  I  have 
deferred  the  publication;  but  it  may  appear  hereafter." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  this  design  was  not  executed  at 
the  time.  No  person  since  has  been  so  favorably  situated  for  its 
accomplishment.  Mr.  Thomaa  left  to  the  An^narkn  Sodety  ae- 
veral  memorandum  hooka  and  looae  sheeta  of  foolacap  containing 
Utlea,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  had  been  tranaoribed  several 
timea,  with  an  effort  to  arrange  them  alphabetically  and  under  the 
names  of  the  pbcea  where  they  were  printed — **the  product,"  he* 
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ttatM  "of  mny  montha  nMueh."  Hii  plan  inelttiied  the  inMrtum 
of  TartoiM  points  of  information,  anoli  as  the  number  of  paj^es  in 
each  work,  wlien  known,  end  the  indieation  of  reprinta  by  n  aign. 

With  titles  collected  from  miaoaUaneons  Mources,  from  newspapers, 
bookseller's  lists,  and  library  catalogues,  in  all  degrees  of  fuUaesa 
and  literalness  of  description,  the  task  of  adjustnioDt  upon  a  rigid 
or  uaifurm  principle  was  discouraging,  and  was  finally  relinquished, 
with  the  declaration  that  "  all  these  volumes  must  be  revued,  oor> 
rected,  and  traoscribed,  and  better  arranged." 

Before  the  breaking  ont  of  the  reoent  rebellion,  the  copying  of 
these  titles,  tnd  their  reirrangement  in  order  of  date,  n  simpler  and 
better  sjstem  for  the  pnrpose  in  view,  was  nndertalcen  by  Samnel 
F.  Baven  Jr.,  M.  D.,  who  had  joat  oommenoed  medioalpraetiee,  with 
some  leiaore  for  the  gratifieetion  of  •  literary  taste  and  lore  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Having  placed  Mr.  Thomas's  titles  upon  cards,  under  the  plan 
adopted,  Dr.  Haven  continued  the  research  for  more.  He  examined 
the  advertisements  of  early  Newspapers,  and  the  Publishers'  an- 
nonncementa  often  contataed  iu  old  books,  studied  library  catalogues, 
and  looked  over  libraries  that  werewithoat  eatalogms.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  admission  to  the  nneqndled  eolleetioB  of  Ameriean 
pnblioatbns  made  by  George  Brinley  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  and  of  the 
cordial  amistanoe  of  the  aeeompliabed  owner  in  the  eaamination  of 
its  treasures  and  the  enlargement  of  his  lists. 

The  result  of  much  Kcal  and  a  good  deul  of  pntient  toil  was  a  card 
catalogue  of  publications  in  this  country  previous  to  the  revolution, 
wliich  on  brevier  type  would  make  a  volume  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pages. 

Dr.  flaven  left  hia  literary  ooeapationa,  and  hta  profosiional  eai- 
ploynents  at  home,  to  aeoompany  the  15th  Massaehosetts  Regiment 
of  Tolontseis,  one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  into  the  national  serrioe  at 
the  begianiog  of  the  late  oivil  war.   While  engaged,  as  surgeon  of 

the  regiment^  in  aotiTO  dnty  under  6re,  at  the  battle  of  Frederieks- 
burg,  he  waa  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  battery. 
Had  he  returned  in  safety  the  catalogue  would  doubtless  have  been 
subjected  to  a  most  careful  preparation  for  the  press.  He  could, 
perhaps,  have  followed  his  memoranda  of  titles  back  to  their  sources 
for  reexamination,  and  by  means  of  his  studies  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  treated  Mr.  Thomaa'a  titlea  in  the  aame  way.  Their 
preoise  TsriioBtion  wonld  demand  the  Tirtnal  Impossibility  of  com- 
parison with  the  pttblieatioDS  themselTOS.  The  most  trusted  autho- 
rities win  sometimes  lead  into  error,  and  the  ehanoes  of  mistake  are 
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ISKttlj  nrahiplied  wbere  Toudien  an  it  teoond  hand,  or  itiU  fiuilMr 

removed  from  their  source,  and  of  informal  and  imipoiMiblt  origin. 
Id  adopting  the  catalogue  as  left  by  Dr.  Itayen,  withoat  material 
alteration,  other  thao  occasional  abridgnient,  the  Committee  believe 
they  shall  substantially  execute  the  cherished  purpose  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  attach  to  his  work  what  may  be  claimed  to  be,  in  accordance 
with  the  expression  of  his  own  expectation,  '*  the  only  Catalogue  of 
(early)  American  printed  books,  of  any  consequence,  or  in  any  way 
general,  to  be  Bet  wldi,  or  Cbaft  bai  been  made."  Catalognet  uo 
not  wutiog  of  AuMrioan  poblioafeioiia  of  later  periods,  wiUi  wbioh 
maBj  of  an  earlj  date  are  mixed ;  but  aa  the  bane  of  an  ezbana^e 
liat  of  both  the  major  and  minor  issues  of  tbe  Ameriean  press,  pre- 
TiooB  to  that  turning  point  of  national  history  known  aa  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  the  effort  here  presented  stands  by  itself 

The  first  edition  of  the  History  of  Printing  in  America  waa  dedi- 
cated to  "  The  President  and  otht^r  OJicers  and  Members  of  (he 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Pennsylvania,  and  The 
President f  Cottniellors,  and  other  members^  of  the  American 
AOAOEMT  or  Abtb  AMD  SoiBiiOEB  m  Jfaasodhisetft."  If  the  new 
edition  had  eome  ftom  the  hand  of  the  author  there  ia  the  best 
reason  for  preswning  that  it  would  hnTO  been  inseribed  to  the  wtmety 
of  his  chief  interest  and  affections,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
whoee  later  birth  and  infancy  had  been  so  krgely  the  objeet  of  his 
care. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  original  Preftoe  are  all  that  may 
suitably  be  repeated  in  this  place. 

**  Amidst  the  darkness  which  surrounds  the  discovery  of  many  of 
the  arts,  it  has  been  aaeertained  that  it  is  praelloable  to  traoe  the 
iiOrodueium  and  progress  of  Printing,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
riea,  to  the  period  of  the  rerolntion.  A  history  of  thia  kind  has 
not,  until  now,  been  attempted,  although  the  snbjeet,  in  one  point  of 
Tiew,  is  more  interesting  to  ns  than  to  any  other  nation.  We  are 
able  to  convey  to  posterity  a  correct  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  grown  up  to  be  an  independent  people,  and  can  delineate 
the  progress  of  the  useful  and  polite  arts  atuong  us  with  a  degree  of 
ccrtuiuty  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  nations  of  tbe  old  world, 
in  respect  to  themselves. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  work  of  this  kind  might,  in  other  bends,  have 
been  rendered  more  interesting.  It  has  n  long  time  been  the  wish 
of  meny,  that  some  person  distingnished  for  literaftnre  woald  bring 
it  forward ;  bat,  as  no  one  has  appeared  who  was  dispossd  to  render 
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this  mrnm  to  the  npaUie  of  ktton,  tbo  portiality  of  fono  of  wf 
friends  led  ihoiii  to  ontortain  the  opioioii,  that  my  long  ftoqaaintBDOO 
with  Printiog  moat  have  afforded  me  a  knowledge  of  mtoy  interest* 
ing  facts,  and  pointed  out  the  way  for  further  inquiry,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  should  assume  the  undertaking  Thus  I  have  heen, 
perhaps  too  easily,  led  to  engage  in  a  task  which  has  proved  more 
arduous  than  I  had  previously  apprehended;  and  which  has  been 
attended  with  much  expeu&e. 

"  b  is  true,  that  in  tho  oouio  of  fifty  y^ars,  during  which  I  hsTO 
bosm  intimatoly  ooomotod  with  tlio  art,  I  beomo  ioqaniated  with 
inaoy  of  its  nspootablo  proftssors;  soiiio  of  whom  htd,  long  hofoto 
mo,  boon  ongsged  io  bosinom.  Fnm  thom  I  roooiTod  blbrmstUm 
lospooting  the  tnnssctions  and  events  which  ooenrred  in  their  own 
timo,  and  also  conosniuiig  those  of  which  they  received  the  details 
froqi  their  prodcoessors.  By  these  means  I  have  been  enabled  to 
record  many  circumstances  and  events  which  must- soon  have  been 
buried  in  obliviun.  My  long  acquaintance  with  printing,  and  the 
researches  I  made  in  several  of  the  colonies  before  the  revolution, 
certainly  afforded  me  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  this  undertaking; 
and,  to  this  advantage,  I  may  add,  and  I  do  it  with  sincere  and 
gratoful  aokmmledgmonis,  that  I  haro  rscoivod  tho  mostfriaiidly 
attention  |o  my  inqnirios  from  geotlemoa  in  diffnent  parts  of  tho 
United  States ;  among  whom  I  most  be  permitted  to  mme  the  Ibl- 
bwing,  viz. —  Ebbnezer  Hazard,  esq.  and  judge  J.  B.  Smith,  of 
FhUadelphia;  the  hon.  David  Ramsat,  of  Charle$ton,  Soothoaro- 
lina;  rev.  doctor  Miller,  of  Nevcyork ;  rev.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
and  mr.  William  SHEr  noN,  of  Worcfater;  the  rev.  Thaddkus  M. 
Harris,  of  Dorchester;  the  rev.  doctor  John  Kliot,  of  Boston; 
and  the  rev.  William  Bentlly,  of  Salem;  Massachusetts.  To 
these  I  must  add,  among  the  elder  brethren  of  the  type,  William 
GoDDABD  and  John  CABTza,  esqrs.  of  Brwidtmot;  and  mr.  Tho- 
mas Bradford,  and  the  late  mr.  Jamib  Hvmpbrits,  of  PkOo' 
deffkut.  Many  others  belonging  to  the  profession,  in  Tsrions  parts 
of  the  imion,  liaTe  laid  me  nnder  obligstbns  for  the  information 
they  have  given  me. 

"  Thioii|;h  the  politeness  of  various  gentlemen,  I  have  had  access 
to  the  ancient  MS.  records  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Suffolk, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  Priuting  was  first  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try; to  those  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge;  and,  also,  to  those  of  the  United  Neweogland  Colo- 
nies; all  of  the  seventeenth  century; — likewise,  to  the  records  of 
aereral  of  the  southern  states;  and,  to  many  of  the  prinoipal  libra- 
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ries  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Slnles.   From  theee  doonmenti 

and  iDstitotions  I  have  obtained  mach  valaable  iotelligMMM. 

"  Yet,  Doth withstanding  all  these  advantages,  I  have  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  collecting,  through  this  cxtonsive  country,  the 
facts  which  relate  to  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  Printing  in  the 
several  states.  These  facts  were  iiU  to  be  sought  for,  aud  the  inquiry 
after  them  had  so  long  been  neglected  thai  the  greater  part  of  them 
woM  woom  have  passed  beyond  tiM  moh  of  onr  rssevohes.  Mort 
of  the  priofen  neiitioiied  in  (hose  ToloaieB  bsTo  long  linoe  bem 
nmnborod  wiih  the  dead,  of  whom  many  were  bol  little  known 
while  living;  yet,  the  essential  circamstanoea  respecting  them,  as 
eonneeted  with  the  art,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  following 
pages ;  although  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  they  will  be  entirelj 
free  from  unintentional  errors  or  omissions. 

"The  biographical  sketches  of  printers  are  principally  confined  to 
their  professional  oonoeroa,  and  to  such  events  as  are  connected 
with  them. 

*'  Newspapers  are  placed  in  the  proper  order  of  succession,  or  agree* 
ably  to  the  periods  in  whieb  they  were  established  in  the  yarioiis 
eitke,  towns,  fte. 

**  The  nerratifes  respecting  snob  persons  as  remained  In  boMness 

after  the  American  rOTolntion,  and  such  newspapers  as  were  con- 
tinned  after  this  event,  ere  brought  down  to  the  time  when  thoee 
printers  quitted  business,  or  dted,  or  these  publications  were  discon- 
tinued. From  the  settlement  of  the  country  t<>  the  establishnieut  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  few  Printers,  and  not  many 
Newspapers,  have,  I  believe,  escaped  my  observation ;  and,  I  may 
▼entore  to  assurt  Uial  the  data  respecting  them  are  aa  correct,  as  can, 
tl  this  period  of  time,  be  obtMoed  by  the  reseerehes  of  an  individnal. 

"The  history  of  printing  in  America,  I  have  brought  down  co  the 
■est  important  event  in  the  annals  of  our  country  —  the  Revolution. 
To  have  eontinved  it  beyond  thb  period,  all  wiU  admit  would  have 
been  superfluous. 

*'  From  the  consideration  that  the  press,  and  particularly  the  news- 
papers to  which  it  gave  birth,  had  a  pctwerful  influence  in  jimduc- 
ing  the  revolution,  I  have  been  led  to  conceive  there  would  be  much 
propriety  in  giving  accounts  of  the  proeecutioos  of  printers  for  pub- 
lishing Libels,  whioh  oeenrrsd  ander  the  several  eolooial  govern- 
ments. Artioles  of  thb  deseription,  will  be  found  in  sneh  parts  of 
this  work  as  oontma  memolii  of  the  Printers  who  were  proeeooted, 
or  deseriptioss  of  the  Newspspers  in  which  the  sapposed  libels  were 
published. 
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"  With  ft  TMnr  to  gratify  the  admiren  of  t  jpographioal  aatiqiiitiM, 
I  hftTO,  in  MTonl  iutftnoei,  given,  aa  aeoimtefy  aa  the  nature  of  the 
caae  wodd  admitp  lepieBentationi  of  the  titJea  of  the  meet  indent 
NewspajKirs ;  front  which  a  tderable  idea  may  he  fonned  of  the  fta&ion 

of  the  origioals. 

"  Althoujih  a  work  ol  this  nature  may  he  principally  interesting 
to  the  professors  of  the  typographic  art,  yet  the  facts  relating  to 
printing  are  necessarily  connected  with  others  which  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  enlarge  upoo.  This  circumstaooe  may  render  these 
▼olmnea  amttsing  to  the  man  of  letteia,  and  not  altogether  vnbtereafr- 
Ing  to  the  aotiquary. 

I  devoted  aometime  to  ohtabug  a  eorreet  aoeoant  of  the  book- 
aeUera  in  Beaton ;  it  having  been  mj  intention  to  take  notice  of  all 
who  were  in  the  trade  from  the  first  settlement  of  each  ooIodj  to  the 
year  177 5j  but  I  discovered  that  particular  information  from  other 
states  respecting  many,  ^ho,  in  this  character,  have  passed  over  the 
stage  of  life,  could  not  be  procured,  therefore,  the  statement  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  inleoded  it  should  be.  But  supposing  that  the  par- 
ticulars which  I  have  collected  may  afford  some  gratification,  I  have 
annexed  them  to  tbia  work." 

It  onlyiemainatobeatated  that  the  notea  in  thia  edition,  are  thoae 
of  Mr.  Thomaa  nnlesa accompanied  by  an  initial  letter  or  other  indi- 
cation of  different  authorship.  Thus  B.  is  for  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett, 
H.  is  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  M.  is  for  Mr.  Munsell. 
The  notes  respecting  Paper  Making,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  H.  G.  Jones  of  Philadelphia,  bear  his  name  or  initiala. 
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**  On  the  5tli  of  Jane,  1682,"  Bays  Govenior  Winthrop, 
^^arriTed  in  Boston  the  sbip  William  and  Francis,  Mr. 

Thomas  master,  with  about  fifty  passengers — whereof  Mr. 
Welde  and  old  Mr.  Batchelor  (being  aged  71)  were  with 
their  ftmilies  and  many  other  honest  men."  This  Mr. 
Thomas,  master,  was,  I  believe,  Evan  Thomas,  who  in  1689 
or  1640  settled  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  first  notice  of  him  upon  the  colony  records  is  of 
September  1st,  1640.  "  £van  Thomas,  having  a  wife  and 
four  children,  is  allowed  twenty  bnshels  of  come  at  har- 
▼eet"  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  colony  in  1641, 
and  a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company  in  1652.  Evan 
waa  a  successfiil  vintner,  paying  into  the  colony  treasaiy 
£rom  twenty  to  forly  pounds  a  year  for  licence  or  duty  or  as 
his  proportion  of  the  rents  of  wine."  We  are  sorry  to 
have  discovered  any  stain  upon  his  escntcheon ;  but  we  find 
on  the  General  Court  record  this  entry,  October  17th,  1(154. 
**  Lieut  Hudson  and  Kvan  Thomas  having  been  fiined  for 
selling  beere  above  two  pence  the  quart  and  also  ffor- 
feited  bond  fbr  appearance  at  the  Court  of  Assistance  to 
answer  the  same ;  this  court  upon  their  pet,  thinkes  meet  to 
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remitt  their  bbnds,  bat  se  no  cause  to  take  off  their  ffines." 

Occasionally,  like  more  modern  merchants  and  vintners, 
Evan  seems  to  have  dabbled  in  speculation  outside  of  his 
regular  line  of  boainees.  In  the  Sofiblk  Registry  of  deeda, 
vol.  2d,  p.  192,  ia  recorded  »  receipt  by  Isaac  Allerton  Se- 
nior (one  of  the  principal  men  of  Plymouth  colony  and  its 
first  assistant)  dated  Xew  Haven,  Nov.  29th,  1653,  for 
one  hogshead  and  four  barrels  of  mackerel  from  Evan 
Thomafly  vintner,  of  Boston,  to  adventure  for  half  profits. 
Evan  died  August  25th,  1661. 

It  is  the  fiunily  tradition  that  Peter  Thomas,  the  grand- 
father of  Isaiah  Thomas,  was  the  grandson  of  Evan.  Peter, 
the  eldest  son  of  George  and  Rebecca  Thomas,  was  bom 
in  Boston  February  Ist,  1682.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bur- 
roughs the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Geoige  Burroughs,  who 
in  August,  1692,  was  hung  at  Salem  as  a  witch.  The  only 
evidence  of  his  guilt  consisted  in  the  fact  that  though  of 
rather  small  stature  and  frame  he  had  remarkable  physical 
strength.  The  thorough  research  and  careful  judgment 
of  Mr.  IJpham  leave  him  as  man  and  Christian  minister 
withontstain  or  reproach.  He  was  the  victim,  not  of  fiinata- 
cism,  but  of  malice  and  perjury.  Peter  was  a  merchant 
and  acquired  a  good  estate.  lie  owned  a  store  and  carried 
on  his  business  on  the  tovm  dock. 

Peter's  fourth  son  was  Moses  Thomas,  soldier,  mariner, 
trader,  fiumer,  and  schoolmaster.  Without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  his  iatlu  r,  in  1740  he  enlisted  as  common 
soldier  in  the  expedition  against  Cuba.  His  father,  at\er 
futile  efibrts  to  procure  his  discharge,  secured  him  the 
position  of  clerk  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  the  sword,  and  the  more  wasting  pestilence 
of  that  disastrous  expedition.    On  his  return  he  sailed  on 
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h  voyage  to  the  MeditemneMi.  Afterwards,  for  eome 

years,  he  was  a  school  master  at  Hampstead,  Long  Island, 
Weary  of  teaching  the  "  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  he 
boDi^t  and  enltivateda  fiurm  at  Hampeteed.  Soon  tired  of 
tina  he  beeame  a  trader  and  kept  a  atore  in  the  village.  He 
waa  not  an  eioeption  to  the  adage ;  he  gathered  no  moaa. 
It  was  while  living  in  Hampstead,  that  he  met,  fell  in  love 
with,  and  married  Fidelity  Grant  Fidelity  was  a  native  of 
Bhode  Idand.  Her  fiither  waa  a  merchant  of  that  eoloi^, 
tnuUng  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Weatlhdiea.  Dyingaod 
leaving  hia  hnrineaa  in  a  yery  nnsettled  condition,  hia 
widow,  taking  the  daughter  with  her,  went  to  the  West 
Indies  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  to  settle  his  estate. 
Th«!7  had  relatiTea  in  Hampstead,  and  on  their  retam 
went  there  to  reside.  Moeea  remained  at  Long  Island 
some  three  orfonr  years  after  his  marriage  and  .then  re- 
tamed  to  Boston.  Trying  many  things,  holding  fast  to 
none,  he  wasted  a  few  years  in  Boston,  and  then  went  to 
aeek  fortune  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  died  in  1762. 

His'&ther,  an  aodve,  stable,  frugal  merchant,  a  aoUd 
man  of  Boston,  not  relishing  the  roving  life  and  infirm  pur- 
pose of  his  son,  made  a  will  in  which  he  cut  him  off  with 
five  shillings.  Though  the  Yather  survived  the  son,  he 
died  without  altiwing  his  will,  and  the  widow  and  children 
of  Moeea  were  left  entirely  deatitnte.  Two  children,  bom 
at  Hampstead,  had  been  left  with  the  relatives  of  their 
mother  at  that  place.  The  relative liad  become  much  at- 
tached to,  and  desired  to  retiiin  them.  The  circumstances 
of  the  mother  obliged  her  to  acquiesce.  We  shall  not  ap- 
predate  the  sacrifice  required  of  this  young  mother  of 
twenty-six  years,  unless  we  understand  how  entire  the 
separation  was.   In  1752,  and  till  after  the  revolution,  there 
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veyance  of  letters  seldom  occurred,  the  mother  could  not 
afford  the  expeoae  of  vuitliig  her  children,  and  the  result 
WIS  that,  £or  many  jean  together,  the  did  not  hear  from 
than. 

Three  diildren  born  after  the  retnm  to  Boston  remained 

under  the  mother's  care.  She  had  the  energy  and  business 
capacity  wanting  in  the  £Either.  She  had  no  money,  bat 
fha  had  friends  ready  to  help  her  in  the  beat  way,  by  ena- 
bling ber  to  help  heiaeUl  Women  then  eqgiged  in  aedye 
oatride  bnainem  more  frequently  than  now.  It  was  a  quite 
common  thing  for  widows,  especially  of  printers,  innkeepers, 
and  traders,  to  take  op  and  cany  on  the  husband's  trade, 
and  not  nneommon  for  them  to  set  np  business  of  their  own. 
The  ftiepds  of  this  yonng  widow  loaned  ber  money  with 
which  to  open  a  small  shop. 

Putting  her  children  to  board  in  the  near  country,  she 
devoted  herself  to  thdr  support  By  indnstiy  and  frugality 
she  was  able  to  do  tbia  and  something  more.  Little  by  little 
she  laid  by  enough  to  purchase  a  small  estate  in  Cambridge. 
This,  she  ultimately  lost.  Having  a  large  price  oftered  for 
it  in  CoDtinental  paper,  and  having  faith  that  these  paper 
promises  would  sooner  or  later  be  transmuted  into  silFcr 
and  gold,  she  sold  house  and  land  and,  the  stoiy  is  short, 
was  one  of  the  thousands  of  victims  of  paper  money.  She 
was  however  never  reduced  to  want,  but  lived  to  a  good  old 
age  to  witness  the  success  of  her  son  and  to  share  the  fruits 
of  it. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  Fideli^  and  Moses, 

wa«  born  January  19th,  1749,  old  style.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  he  was  brought  home  to  Boston.   If  he  was  ever  in 
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a  schoolhouse  it  waa  before  his  return.  He  used  to  Bay 
that  six  weeks  "  schooling  "  was  all  he  ever  had,  and  poor 
at  that  The  motfaar  meant  the  boy  ^oiild  have  the  com- 
mon aofaool  edooation  of  tiie  time,  be  tangfafc  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  and  be  trained  to  some  mechanical  parsait 

There  was  in  Boston  in  1755,  Zechariah  Fowle,  a  printer 
and  pedler  of  baUads  and  small  booka;  it  waa  the  custom 
of  that  daj  to  hawk  abont  the  atreeti  new  pnblioatioiii. 
lif  r.  Fowle,  having  no  children  dedred  to  take  Iniah, 
He  promised  the  mother  that  he  would  treat  the  child 
as  his  own,  give  him  a  good  school  education,  instruct 
him  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  if,  when  arriving  at  the  age 
of  ibnrteen,  the  boy  did  not  with  to  remain  with  him,  he 
shonld  be  at  liberty  to  choose  another  place  and  trade.  The 
lad  had  been  with  him  about  a  year,  when  Mr.  Fowle  per- 
suaded the  mother  to  have  him  boond  to  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice. The  writer  hai  before  him  the  original  indenture 
of  apprenticeeldp,  bearing  date  June  4th,  1756.  Hi  prin- 
cipal provisions  it  may  be  well  to'  give,  not  only  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  usages  of  the  time,  but  to  enable  us  to  judge 
how  fiur,  in  hia  dealings  with  the  boy,  the  covenants  of  the 
master  were  kept  After  fixing  the  time  the  apprentioeship 
was  to  continue — to  the  age  of  twenty-one — the  conditions 
of  the  service  to  Fowle  and  his  wife  and  heirs  are  thus 
stated  :  "  During  all  which  said  time  or  term,  the  said  ap- 
prentice, his  said  master  and  mistress,  well  and  faithfully 
shall  serve;  their  secrets  he  shall  keep  close;  their  com- 
mandments lawAil  and  honest  everywhere  he  shall  gladly 
obey;  he  shall  do  no  damage  to  his  aaid  master,  etc.,  nor 
suffer  it  to  be  done  by  others  without  letting  or  giving 
seasonable  notice  thereof  to  his  said  master,  etc ;  he  shall 
not  waste  the  goods  of  his  ssid  master,  etc,  nor  lend  them 
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nnlawiiiUy  to  any;  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  unlawM 
game  or  games  he  shall  not  play ;  fomiealioii  he  shall  not 

commit;  matrimony  duriDg  the  said  term  he  shall  not  con- 
tract ;  taverns,  alehouses  or  places  of  gaming  he  shall  not 
haunt  or  frequent^  from  the  service  of  his  said  mastery  etc, 
hy  day  nor  night  he  shall  not  absent  himself;  hnt  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times  he  shall  carry  and  hehaye  himself 
towards  his  said  master,  etc.,  and  all  theirs,  as  a  good  and 
faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do,  to  bis  utmost  ability  during 
all  the  time  or  term  aforesaid."  The  covenants  of  the  master, 
if  not  BO  comprehensive  are  equally  plain  and  ezplidt. 

And  the  said  master  doth  hereby  covenant  and  agree  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  heirs,  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught 
the  said  apprentice,  by  the  best  way  and  means  be  can,  the 
art  and  misteiy  of  a  printer,  also  to  read,  write  and  <^her ; 
and  also  shall  and  will  well  and  truly  find,  allow  unto,  and 
provide  for  the  said  appprentice,  sufficient  and  wholesome 
meat  and  drink,  with  washing  lodging  and  apparreil,  and 
Other  necessaries  meet  and  convenient  for  such  an  appren- 
tice, during  all  the  time  or  term  aforesaid ;  and  at  the  end 
or  expiration  thereof  shall  dismiss  the  said  apprentice  with 
two  good  suits  of  apparreil  for  all  parts  of  his  body,  one 
for  the  Lord's  day,  the  other  for  working  days,  suitable  to 
his  degree." 

Mr.  Fowle  had  a  small  printing  office  and  ahop  on  Mid- 
dle street,  near  Cross  street.  His  printing  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  one  press,  one  font  of  small  pica  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  about  two  hundred  pounds  of 
English  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  double  pica.  The 
library  of  the  office  was  made  up  of  a  ^  tattered  dictionary 
and  an  inkstained  Bible."  The  master  was  a  singular  man, 
irriteble  and  rather  effeminate.  With  little  industry,  and  no 
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enterprise,  he  was  honest  and  did  work  enough  to  support 
himself  and  wife.  He  was  in  debt  for  hia  press  and  types 
when  he  began  business,  and  he  seemed  to  be  equally  care- 
fai  not  to  increase  nor  diminish  the  debt 

Having  got  the  boy  into  his  power,  the  master,  as  the 
apprentice  always  charged,  put  the  lad  to  all  the  servile 
work  he  had  strength  to  do,  and  when  such  work  waa  want- 
ing set  him  up  to  the  type  cases.  Such  statements  are  to 
be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  especiallj  when 
made  as  to  a  master  on  whose  ignorance  and  want  of  ca- 
pacity the  boy  early  learned  to  look  with  contempt.  The 
call  upon  the  boy  for  services  which  he  regarded  as  menial 
was  not  nnusnal  ia  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice 
at  that  period.  The  boy,  if  a  member  of  the  master's 
fiunily,  was  expected  to  do  the  "  chores." 

Mr.  Thomas  has  left  in  print,  and  in  brief  memoranda 
before  me,  a  few  anecdotes  w  hich  may  enable  us  to  see 
something  of  the  interior  of  that  little  printing  office,  and 
to  learn  with  how  small  help  and  aid  he  grew  np  to 
manhood.  In  order  that  the  child,  of  seven  years,  might 
reach  the  boxes  to  set  types,  he  was  mounted  on  a  bench 
eighteen  inches  high  and  of  the  length  of  a  double  frame, 
which  contained  cases  of  the  roman  and  italic.  His  first 
essay  with  the  compering  stick  was  on  a  ballad  called  the 
Laxcyer^s  Pedigree,  the  licentious  character  of  which  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  taste  and  sense  of  the  master  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  moral  welfiure  of  the  boy.  The  child  set  the 
types  for  this  ballad  (double  pica)  in  two  days, "  though  he 
knew  then  only  the  letters  and  had  not  been  taught  to  put 
them  together  and  spell." 

Theskillof  the  master  and  his  capacity  to  teach  the  art 
and  mistery  of  printing"  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
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stoiy.  A  TQimg  maQ,  a  iNurber's  apprentice,  illitento,  but 
as  he  fondlj'beKeved  a  fiiTorite  child  of  the  Muses,  com- 
posed a  poem  on  the  proposed  expedition  of  the  British  and 
Provincial  troops  against  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point, 
Unable  to  write  legibly,  the  poet  recited  his  Terse  to  a  friend 
whose  pen  pnt  It  into  black  and  white.  It  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Fowle  to  be  printed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Towle 
began  to  set  the  types,  the  boy  at  work  near  him.  He 
bad  set  but  a  line,  when  he  discoreied  the  absence  of 
punctuation  In  the  manuscript  The  hurried  Muse  had 
made  no  stop  from  beginning  to  end.  The  master  was  in 
sore  distress.  He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  used  to  apply 
for  aid  and  direction,  but  thia  friend  could  not  be  found. 
Bm  genius  suggested.to  him  a  mode  of  relief  quite  original. 
He  went  to  his  shelyes  of  ballads,  took  one  that  he  thought 
would  answer  his  purpose,  and,  placing  it  by  the  side  of  his 
manuscript,  put  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  the  barber's 
poem  the  same  point  that  was  in  the  ballad.  That  the 
subject,  composition  and  metre  of  the  poem  did  not  eyen 
fiuntij  resemble  those  of  tiie  ballad  seems  to  have  given 
him  no  pause.  Young  and  ignorant  as  the  pupil  was,  he 
viewed  the  proceeding  with  surprise.  lie  tells  us  that 
with  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work  the  master  had  but 
littie  more  acquaintance  than  with  the  rules  of  punctuation. 

The  master  never  taught  the  child  to  read,  write,  or 
cypher,  nor  caused  it  to  be  done  by  others.  His  only  essay 
at  teaching  was  a  weekly  lesson,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
Assembly's  Catechism.  This  was  bj  rote  merely.  I  re- 
collect," said  the  pupil, his  putting  me  the  question  from 
the  catechism  <  What  are  the  decrees  of  God ; '  I  answered 
I  could  not  tell,  and  then,  boy-like,  asked  him  what  they 
were.    He  read  the  answer  from  the  book.    I  was  of 
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opinion  he  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  as  myself." 
Poor  boy !  very  likely,  and  aa  many  wiaer  boys  and  wiser 
men  before  and  siiiQe. 

For  three  years,  from  1768  to  1761,  Mr.  Fowle  had  a 
partner,  Samael  Draper,  a  good  printer  and  kind  man, 
from  whom  the  lad  got  some  valuable  instruction  in  the 
art  During  the  partnership  the  business  was  not  confined 
to  ballads  and  pamphlets,  bat  some  books  were  printed, 



ae  Janewe^s  Beaoen  an  Eeaikf  Watties  IMms^  and  a  large 
ecBtion  of  the  YoMb  J^Mtru^y  a  spelling  book  in  gene- 
ral use  at  the  time.  The  spelling  book  and  Watts,  the 
boy  fully  mastered,  the  Heaven  on  Earth"  he  failed  to 
attain.  Fowle  and  I>niper  did  not  get  along  very  smoothly, 
and  to  the  sorrow  and  loes  of  tiie  boy  the  partoership  was 
^ssolved.  Thomas  was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  and 
from  this  time  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  charge  of 
the  bosinees  of  the  office.  He  did  the  work  in  his  own 
way,  correeted  the  press  as  well  as  he  oonld,  and  when  the 
form  was  ready,  Fowle  having  no  other  help,'  asdsted  him 
at  the  press. 

At  this  period  there  were  few  persons  in  Boston  who 
oonld  **cat"  on  wood  or  Igrpe  metal.  Thomas  Fleet,  the 
printer  of  llie  BosAm  Hoadng  Put,  was  also  a  rival  of  Fowle 
in  the  printing  of  ballads.  Fleet  had  a  negro  who  illus- 
trated his  ballads  by  cuts.  Young  Thomas  was  induced  to 
try  his  hand  in  decorating  those  printed  by  Fowle.  He 
**4mt"  about  an  hundred  plates,  rude  and  coarse  indeed, 
^hut  nearly  a  uileli,"  he  says,  **for  those  done  by  the 
negro." 

The  young  printer  found  friends  outside  of  the  office. 
Among  thoee  whom  he  held  in  grateful  remembrance  was 
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an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Gktmaliel  Rogers.  Qamaliel  bad 

been  a  {)riiiter  of  the  tiriii  of  Rogers  and  Fowle,  who  printed 
the  first  edition  in  America  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Englieh  language.  The  work  had  to  be  done  secretlj, 
and  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the  London  copy  from  which 
it  was  reprinted,  to  avoid  prosecution  from  those  who  in 
England  and  Scotland  published  the  Bible  by  a  patent  from 
the  Crown,  or  eumpriviUgio^  as  did  the  UniyersitieB  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

Rogers's  printing  office  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  be  lost 
most  of  his  property.  With  the  little  that  was  left,  he, 
in  his  old  age,  set  np  a  little  abop  opposite  the  (now  old) 
South  Chnrcb.  Thomas  used  to  go  frequently  to  bis  store, 
and  the  old  printer  was  very  kind  to  him,  gave  him  some 
of  tlie  books  which  he  had  printed,  and  what  Mr.  Thomas 
used  to  say  was  of  much  more  value  to  him,  "  he  admon- 
isbed  me,  diligently  to  attend  to  my  business,  that  I  might 
become  a  reputable  printer.  I  held  him  in  high  Teneration 
and  often  recalled  his  instructions,  which  on  many  occanons 
proved  beneficial  to  me." 

This  entrance  upon  the  way  and  work  of  life  is  not  pro- 
mising, but  the  spirit,  energy,  and  strength  of  will  of  the 
boy  will  make  way  for  him.  There  is  in  him  the  germ  of 
a  noble  manhood,  and  in  the  school  of  early  struggle  and 
narrowest  fortune  he  will  develop  it.  The  printing  office, 
as  the  history  of  our  country  has  abundantly  shown,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  schools,  and  printing  the  most  eni^dopedio 
of  arts.  In  belping  to  diffuse  knowledge  the  printer  ao* 
quires  it ;  in  lighting  the  torch  for  others,  he  kindles  his 
own.  Selt^eveloped,  he  will  be  strongly  developed.  We 
are  apt  in  our  day  to  ofver-value  the  fitoilities  of  culture; 
there  may  be  too  much  dandling  and  nuinng.  Yigor  and 
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self-reliance  come  from  effort  and  trial.  The  tattered  die- 
tionarj,  the  ink-stained  Bible,  the  spelling  book  and  Wattu's 
Psalms;  there  is  food  enough  in  these  Ibr  laige  and  vigoi^ 
one  growth. 

Thomas  oontinned  in  the  ser^ce  of  Mr.  Fowle  ten  or 

eleven  years.  In  this  time  he  had  acquired  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  could  think  for  himself/write  good, 
plain  English,  with  a  dash  of  satire  in  it,  pat  his  thought 
In  type  without  writing,  and  make,  so  he  told  the  writer, 
tbierable  verses  for  the  poet^s  comer.  He  made  the  most 
diligent  use  of  the  means  and  opportunities  within  his 
reach  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  He  was  esteemed  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  «n  excellent  workman.  He  loved 
the  art,  and  had  an  earnest  desire  to  go  to  London  to 
perfect  himself  in  it.  In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say  that  if 
he  could  live  his  life  over  again,  and  choose  his  employment, 
it  would  be  that  of  a  printer.  He  evinoed  ignite  earlj  a 
strong  taste  for  reading,  and  a  fondness  of  theatrical  entei^ 
tainments  private  th  ey  most  have  been  for  there  was  then 
no  theatre  in  Boston.  Tall  and  handsome  in  person,  of 
attractive  maaners,  neat  and  careful  in  his  dress,  the  young 
printer  impressed  fovorably  the  men,  and 'most  &vorably 
the  women,  vrith  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  He 
had  fitted  himself  to  do  usefhl  work  in  the  world,  and  there 
was  work  for  him  to  do. 

At  three  dili'erent  times  in  early  boyhood  his  life  was 
in  imminent  periL  On  one  of  the  occasions  (1756),  he  was 
playing  with  a  young  boy  in  a  woodshed,  where  there  was 
a  large  cistern  of  rain  water,  left  at  the  time  uncovered. 
The  boy  pushing  young  Thomas  with  a  stick,  he  fell  back 
into  the  cistern.  His  companion  was  too  much  frightened 
to  assist  or  even  to  give  notice  of  what  he  had  done.  Mean- 
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time  the  little  printer  was  drowning.  There  wa&  near  to 
the  ahed  a  tallow  chaodler's  ahop.  An  aged  nc^^ro,  Boston 
PeckeoB,  at  work  in  the  ahop,  aomehow  or  other  diwovered 

that  the  boy  was  in  the  cistern  and  came  to  lua  reacne. 
By  means  of  the  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of  it,  used  to 
draw  the  backet  of  water  from  the  cistern,  he  brought  him 
to  the  anrfiMe  and  took  him  ont  He  was  inaenaibley  bat 
with  the  help  of  robbing  and  other  i^lianoea  waa  reatored. 
Thomas,  gratefnl  to  hie  kind  proaorver,  naed  to  expreaa  lua 
deep  regret  that  the  old  man  died  before  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give  him  any  substantial  proof  of  his  gratitude, 

Aboat  a  year  after  thia,  the  lad  waa  atanding  at  an 
o jiter  board  on  the  town  dock,  before  it  waa  filled  up. 
A  man  called  for  oyatera.  The  oyater  Tender,  having 
no  bread,  the  buyer  asked  the  lad  to  go  to  a  shop  and 
get  him  a  biscuit;  and  the  weather  being  unpleasant, 
went  on  board  the  oyater  veaael  to  eat  his  oyatera. 
The  boy  retoming  with  hia  biacnit  tried  to  jpmp  on 
board.  Not  springing  far  enough  he  fell  into  the  water. 
It  was  dark,  and  he  waa  nearly  drowned  before  he  waa  dis- 
covered. The  gentleman  impatient  for  his  biscuit  came 
on  deck  to  look  for  hia  meaaenger.  He  heard  a  noiae  in 
the  water  and  the  firat  thing  he  aaw  waa  the  biacmt,  by 
wHch  he  judged  the  boy  was  not  tar  oC  He  waa  soon 
found,  taken  up  and  carried  home. 

The  third  of  these  accidents,  in  1758  or  1759,  so  connects 
itsdf  with  the  manners  of  the  time  that  it  may  be  well  to 
atate  it  with  some  detail.  Nowhere  in  the  British  do- 
nuniona  waa  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  celebrated  with  more 
aeal  and  zest,  and  mock  pomp  and  ceremony,  than  in  the 
good  town  of  Boaton.  Strife  and  rivahy  had  for  aometime 
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existed  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  town,  which 
should  have  the  more  august  celebration  and  soonest 
pat  to  loat  the  proceesion  i^id  pazade  of  the  other.  The 
line  of  di^irion  between  the  Horth  and  the  South  was 
the  old  Mill  creek,  now  Blackstotae  street  Oolleetions 
were  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  on  the  morning  of  the 
day;  asked  for,  but  few  thought  it  quite  safe  to  refuse. 
The  inone7  was  spent  in  part  for  the  pomp  and  drcom- 
stance  of  war,  and  laigely  for  liqnor.  The  pruu^pal 
effigies  of  the  pope  and  the  devil,  the  supposed  insti- 
gators of  the  plot,  were  placed  upon  a  stage  mounted  on 
cart  wheels  and  drawn  by  horses.  At  the  front  of  the  stage 
was  a  laige  lantam  of  oiled  piqper,  four  or  five  foet  wide 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  On  the  front  was  punted  in 
large  letters,  "  The  devil  take  the  pope  and  just  below 
this  "  I^orth  end  forever"  or  "  South  end  forever."  Behind 
the  lantern  sat  the  pope  in  an  arm  chair,  and  behind  the 
pope  was  the  devil  standing  ereet  with  extended  arms,  one 
hand  holding  a  smaller  lantern,  the  other  grasping  a  pitch- 
fork. The  heads  of  pope  and  devil  were  on  poles  which  went 
through  their  bodies  and  the  stage  beneath.  Boxed  np 
ont  of  sight  sat  a  boy  whose  mission  was  to  sway  the  heads 
from  sid^  to  side  as  fimcy  suggested.  The  devil,  without 
consideration  for  his  home  climate,  was  clad  in  tar  and 
feathers  "  from  top  to  toe,"  "  from  head  to  foot."  Other 
effigies  were  sometimes  se«i,  suspended  from  gallows,  of 
persons  who  bad  incurred  the  indignation  and  hatred  of  the 
mob,  as  the  Pretender,  Admiral  By  ng,  Eari  Bute,  and  Lord 
North.  Ancillary  devils  and  popes  were  drawn  or  carried 
by  men  and  boys,  as  various  in  size  as  the  men  and  boys 
who  bore  them ;  some  even  on  shingles  and  bits  of  board. 
Assembling  about  dnsk,  North  end  and  South  end  under 
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tbnr  reipecdve  leaden,  prooeoaonB  were  fonned,  the  leo- 
tenu,  great  and  amall,  lighted,  and  tfaroogfa  a  apealdiig 
trampet  Hie  order  was  given  to   move  on."  With  this  ^e 

noise  and  tumult  began,  the  blowing  of  conch  shells,  whis- 
tling through  the  fingers,  beating  with  clubs  the  sides  of  the 
houses,  cheering,  hnzaauig,  swearing,  and  rising  above  all 
the  din  the  cry^  **  Nortii  end  forever  "  or  **  South  end  for- 
ever." Thedevils  on  the  stages  were  not  the  onlyor  ehiefost 
proof  that  the  under  world  was  let  loose.  The  procession 
that  first  reached  the  Mill  creek  gave  three  cheers  and 
rashed  on  to  meet  their  foes.  As  they  approached  the 
strife  b^gan ;  dubs,  stones,  and  brickbats  were  fireel j  used, 
and  though  persons  were  not  often  killed,  bruised  shins, 
broken  heads  and  bones,  were  not  infrequent. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  peaceful  nights  "  when  the  2^orth- 
enders  had  been  as  for  south  as  the  elm  tree,  soon  after  so 
well  known  as  the  Liberty  Tree,  and  were  on  their  re- 
turn, masters  of  the  situation,  though  now  and  then  re- 
ceiving a  complimentary  brick  from  South-enders  secreted 
in  lane  or  passage  way,  that  our  little  printer,  with  a  large 
bump  of  coriosily  and  a  small  one  .of  caution,  pressed 
through  the  crowd  to  read  the  labels  on  the  lanteme.  A 
brick  aimed  at  the  lantern,  lighted  on  his  head  and  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  The  chances  were  for  the  little  fellow 
to  be  trampled  to  death  by  the  rushing  crowd,  but  as  his 
good  fortune  or  a  kind  Providence  would  have  it,  the  first 
man  whose  foot  struck  him,  hearing  his  groans  lifted  him 
up,  and  persons  coming  around  with  lights,  one  of  them 
recognized  him,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to 
his  master's  house.  A  surgeon  being  sent  for,  it  was  found 
that  no  bone  was  broken,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  types.  Sach  is  in  substance  the  account  given 
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by  Mr.  ThomM  in  Uiti&tyem^  It  does  not  speak  very  well 
for  the  refinement  of  manners  of  what  was  then  the  most 

cultivated  town  of  British  America,  and  is  worth  perhaps 
the  passing  notice  of  those  who  are  continually  asking  "  why 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these." 

In  1766,  between  17  and  18  years  of  age,  the  ^prenlioe 
had  what  he  called  a  **  serions  firacas  "  with  his  master.  I 
can  throw  no  light  npon  the  cause,  merits  or  demerits,  of 
the  quarrel.    Thomas  left  Boston  secretly,  taking  passage 
for  Hali&x,  with  the  hope  of  finding  his  way  from  Halifax 
to  London,  to  acqnire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  printing. 
In  this  he  was  Wholly  disappointed.    Bo-fitf  from  obtain- 
ing  the  means  of  going  to  England  it  was  difficult  to  earn 
.  his  daily  hread.    He  found  work  and  wages  to  pay  board 
and  lodging  with  one  Anthony  Henry.  Henry  was  a  good- 
natored,  heavy  moulded  Dutchman,  who  had  been  a  printer 
in  hisyonth,  but  left  his  master  and  came  to  Halifhz  asfiftr 
in  a  British  regiment.    There  being  no  printing  o£Bce  in 
the  province,  Henry  got  discharged  from  military  service 
and  set  np  the  bnsiness.  It  might  not  seem  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  ibr  a  fifer  to  find  means  to  pnrehase 
press  and  types.  Bnt  there  was  a  pastry  cook  in  Hali&z, 
of  African  descent,  who  had  acquired  a  snug  little  property. 
Henry  married  her,  endowed  himself  with  her  wordly 
gOods,and  with  them  purchased  printing  materialsand  bnilt 
a  house.  Some  three  years  after  the  marriage  the  pastiy- 
cook  died  without  issue.    The  relict  was  left  in  comfort- 
able condition.    He  was  a  cheerful,  good  natured  fellow, 
not  very  sJdilf  ul  in  his  art,  and  loving  his  ease.  He  was 
at  the  time  of  Thomas's  arriyal  the  printer  and  pubUshsr 
of  the  Bai^kx  OazeUe,  and  government  printer.  The  mas- 
ter indolent,  and  the  young  man  ambitious  and  willing  to 
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work,  the  editing  and  printing  the  QazetU  won  fell  into 
luB  hands.  He  is  fbnnd  qoite  competent  to  the  task.  He 

remodelled  the  paper  as  well  as  he  could  with  the  means 
he  had,  and  went  to  work. 

Thomas  was  fresh  firom  the  debates  of  Boston,  and  brought 
irifh  him  the  Boston  notions  of  liberty.  The  OaMt  soon 
after  his  arriTal  was  printed  on  stamped  paper.  Thomas 
could  Dotbrookthis,  and  aparagraph  appeared  in  its  columns 
stating  that  "  the  people  of  the  province  were  disgusted 
with  the  stamp  act"  The  paragraph  gave  great  oflfenoe 
to  the  loyal  government  of  that  loyal  province,  and  Henry 
was  called  to  account  for  printing  sedition.  He  had  not 
even  seen  the  paper  in  which  the  seditious  paragraph  was 
published,  and  pleaded  ignorance,  saying  that  the  paper  in 
his  absence  was  conducted  by  his  Journeyman.  He  was 
reprimanded,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  public 
printing  if  anything  of  the  kind  should  again  be  found  in 
his  columns. 

The  young  patriot  could  not  keep  quiet,  and,  soon  after, 
a  paragraph  of  the  same  import  appeared.  This  time  the 

master  pleaded  that  he  had  been  confined  to  his  house  by 
sickness,  and  made  a  most  humble  apology.  The  young 
journeyman  was  sent  for  by  the  secretary  of  the  province. 
He  was  probably  not  known  to  the  secretaiy,  who  sternly 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  Why  came  you  here  ? 

A,  Because  I  was  sent  for. 

Q,  What  is  your  nnme  ? 

A.  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Q.  Are  you  the  young  New  England  man  that  prints 
lor  Henry? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  dare  you  publish  in  the  Gazelle  that  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  were  displeased  with  the  Stamp  Act 
A.  I  thought  it  was  trae. 

Seattary.  Yon  had  no  right  to  think  so.  If  yon  publish 

any  more  of  such  stuff  you  shall  be  punished.    You  may 
go,  but  remember  you  are  not  in  New  England. 
T.  I  will,  sir. 

Not  long  after  the  intemew  the  year's  stock  of  stamped 
paper  for  the  (Teuette,  some  six  reams  only,  arrired  ftom 

England.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  paper  had  been 
denuded  of  the  stamps,  and  in  the  next  Gazette  was  a  notice 
that all  the  stamped  paper  had  been  used,  and  as  no  more 
could  be  had  the  pi^)er  would  in  future  be  published  with- 
out stamps." 

A  few  days  later  a  vessel  came  from  Philadelphia  bring- 
ing the  newspapers  published  in  that  city,  among  others  the 
Famsy^-ania  Journal  in  full  mourning  for  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act  Thick  black  lines  surrounded  the  pages 
and  were  placed  between  the  columns.  A  death's  head  and 
cross-bones  were  over  the  title,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  page  was  the  iigure  of  a  coffin,  beneath  which  was 
printed  the  age  of  the  paper  with  the  statement  that  it  had 
died  of  a  disorder  called  the  Stamp  Aet  Thomas  wished 
to  do  the  like  with  the  Oazeiie,  To  do  it  directly  was  a 
little  too  hazardous.  As  near  an  imitation  was  made  of 
the  Journal  as  possible,  and  the  Gazette  appeared  with  this 
notice.  We  are  desired  by  a  number  of  our  readers  to 
give  a  description  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  of  the  30th  of  0(  t()l)er  last  (1765). 
We  can  in  no  better  way  comply  with  their  request  than 
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by  the  exemplification  we  have  given  of  that  Journal  io 
tiuB  day's  Gazeti^,"  The  pablication  made  no  email  stir  in 
the  town,  bnt  led  to  no  immediate  action* 

One  morning  soon  after,  an  effigy  of  the  stamp  master 
and  one  of  Lord  Bute  were  found  suspended  on  the  public 
gallows,  behind  the  citadel.  The  officers  'of  the  govern- 
ment, who  had  prided  themselves  npon  the  good  behavior 
of  the  province,  were  dismayed.  Somehow  or  other  a  sns- 
pieion  prevailed  that  the  young  printer  fi*om  Boston  might 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter.  A  sheriff  thereupon 
went  to  the  printing  office  and  told  Thomas  he  had  a  pre- 
cept against  him  and  meant  to  take  him  to  prison  nnless 
he  gave  information  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action. The  sherift'  stated  some  oircnmstanc«s  which  had 
convinced  him  that  Thomas  himself  had  been  engaged  in 
these  seditious  proceedings.  Thomas  making  no  reply  to 
the  kind  suggestions,  the  sheriff  ordered  him  to  go  with 
him  before  a  magistrate.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
he  was  about  to  go,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
action  of  the  sheriff  might  be  merely  intended  to  alarm 
him  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  privity  with  the  se- 
ditions acts.  He  thereupon  told  the  sheriff  that  he  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and  demanded  to  be  told 
by  what  authority  he  acted.  The  sheriff  replied  that  he  had 
sufficient  authority.  On  being  requested  to  show  it,  the 
officer  was  evidently  disconcerted,  but  answered  he  would 
show  his  authority  when  necessary,  and  again  ordered  the 
printer  of  sedition,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,  to  go 
with  hira.  Thomas  replied  he  would  not  obey  unless  the 
sheriff  produced  his  precept  or  proper  authority  for  taking 
him  prisoner.  After  further  parley  the  officer  left  him 
with  the  assurance  tliat  he  would  soon  return ;  but  Thomas 
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saw  him  no  more,  and  afterwards  learned  that  this  was  a 
plan  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  surprlsiiij^  him  into  con- 
fesBion.  There  was  too  old  a  head  on  those  young  ahonl- 
den  for  saeh  a  tiap. 

Snch,  in  substance,  is  the  narrative  Mr.  Thomas  left  us 
of  his  sojourn  at  Halifax.  He  has  not  in  this  history  dis- 
closed the  circumstances  of  extreme  poverty  to  which  he 
was  redaced.  He  need  to  say,  not  without  satis&ction  m 
the  contrast  with  his  affluent  condi^on  in  later  life,  that 
his  linen  was  reduced  to  one  check  shirt,  and  that  the 
only  coat  he  had  he  sent  to  a  tailor  to  turn,  and  the  tailor 
ran  away  with  it 

Henry  had  no  little  liking  for  his  young  and  quiok-witted 
journeyman,  but  it  beeame  plain  that  he  must  part  with 
him  or  with  the  government  business,  and  Thomas,  after 
seven  months*  residence,  letlHalifax  in  a  New  England  sloop 
bound  for  Portsmouth,  l^ew  Hampshire.  The  compensa- 
tions of  lifb  ai«  greater  than  men  think.  In  what  school 
or  university  could  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  have  got  so 
much  or  so  valuable  training,  discipline,  and  self-reliance,  as 
this  young  printer  got  in  that  obscure  newspaper  office  in 
Halifax. 

On  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  the  people  were  oelebrating 
with  great  enthusiaem  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Bm 

presence  at  Portsmouth  was  suspected  by  his  Boston  friends 
by  the  remodelling  and  improvement  iu  the  newspaper  on 
which  he  worked,  which  must  have  been  either  the  New 
Hampshire  OazeUe^  printed  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Fowle, 
or  the  Portmcuth  Mercury,  printed  by  Furber  and  Russell. 
Mr.  Fowle  learns  that  he  id  in  Portsmouth,  and  invites 
him  to  return  to  Boston.  He  comes  back  and  goes  to  his 
old  master,  who  £uls  to  reoogniae  him.  He  returns  to  his 
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service  and  gets  along  quietly  for  a  few  weeks.   In  July 

1766,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  whom 
the  whole  town  followed  to  his  grave,  he  has  fresh  trouble, 
bat  the  difficnlly  is  compromised  and  he  lives  with  him 
once  more.  He  remains  bat  a  fbw  weeks  and  then,  with 
the  fbll  consent  of  bis  master,  leaves  bis  service  finally. 

Young  as  he  was  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  setting 
up  for  himsel£  On  the  look  oat  for  place  and  opportonity, 
he  receives  an  invitation  firom  a  captain  of  a  vessel  to  go 
with  him  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where,  he  was  a»- 
stired,  a  printer  was  wanted.  With  all  the  new  facilities 
of  intercourse  it  would  require  no  little  pluck  now  for  a 
youth  of  eighteen  to  leave  Boston  and  go  to  Kortb  Carolina 
to  establish  himself  in  badness ;  especially  if  he  bad  neither 
friends  there  nor  money.  Bat  the  yonng  man  had  more 
courage  than  prudence  or  stability.  Industrious,  enter- 
prising, and  feaurless,  he  had  yet  to  acquire  the  steadiness  of 
will  and  purpose  which  afterwards  characterized  him  and 
assured  success. 

A  violent  storm  compelled  the  captain  to  pat  in  for  a 
while  at  Holmes  Hole  at  the  Vineyard.  From  this  port 
he  went  to  Newport,  and  took  in,  as  a  passenger,  Martin 
Howard  who,  during  the  excitement  of  the  Stamp  Act,  had 
been  bung  in  effigy  at  Newport,  his  house  deetroyed  and 
his  person  injured.  Howard  was  afterwards  appointed 
cljjef  justice  of  North  Carolina,  and  used  to  say  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  at  Newport,  for  they 
had  made  him  chief  justice  of  North  CaroUna,  with  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ayear.  On  the  voyage  the  yonng 
printer  got  acquainted  with  the  fbtare  judge,  who  advised 
him  (advice  costs  nothing)  to  set  up  a  press  in  Wilmington, 
and  pronused  him  his  countenance  and  support   On  going 
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asbore  at  Wilmington)  Thomas  was  introduced,  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  to  a  lady  who  kept  a  coffee-house  in 
the  town,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed, 
if  not  charmed,  by  the  yoang  New  England  man.  The 
good  lady  proposes  to  him  a  partnership  in  business,  he  to 
print  and  publish  a  newspaper,  she  to  keep  the  coffee  house, 
.and  the  profits  of  the  two  concerns  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  Whether  the  partnership  was  to'  be  further 
extended  does  not  appear.  Under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Howard,  and  other  gentlemen,  young  Thomas  waited  upon 
Lieutenant  Gov.  Tryon,  then  acting  governor  of  the  colony, 
afterwards  famous  and  iniamoas  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
▼olntioo.  The  gOTemor  encooraged  him  to  remain,  and 
flattered  him  that  he  should  be  fliirored  with  a  part  of  the 
government  printing.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Howard  or  the  governor  knew  much  of  the  young  man's 
opinions  or  recent  history. 

There  was,  as  before  suggested,  a  somewhat  formidable 
difficulty  in  his  setting  up  the  bunness  of  printing  in  Wil- 
mington or  elsewhere.  He  had  not  press,  or  types,  or 
money  to  buy  them.  But  something  in  the  young  man 
won  confidence  and  credit.  There  was  at  Wilmington  a 
printer,  Andrew  Stuart,  who  had  fiiUen  into  dis&Tor  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  town.  He  had  a  press  and  three 
small  fonts  of  letters  for  sale.  Some  gentlemen  of  Wil- 
mington oiiered  to  advance  money  on  a  long  credit  to  en- 
able Thomas  to  make  the  purchase.  Btnart,  sensible  that 
Thomas  could  not  get  a  press  and  types  elsewhere,  asked 
about  three  times  as  much  for  them  as  thev  cost  when  new. 
After  some  chaffering  he  came  down  to  about  double  the 
cost  price.  Finding  that  Thomas  could  raise  the  money 
he  insisted  upon  including  in  the  sale  a  negro  woman  and 
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her  ehild.  Thomas  condaded  to  take  preea,  types,  woman 
and  child,  when  the  seller  indsted  upon  adding  to  the  sale 

his  household  furniture.  This  broke  otf  the  negotiation, 
aDd  when  Stuart  relented  it  was  too  late.  Thomas  had 
become  discouraged  at  the  aspect  and  business  look  of  the 
place.  The  little  money  he  had  was  gone,  and  his  desire 
to  go  to  England  revived.  Though  amerchhnt  ofWilming- 
ton  offered  to  send  to  London  for  printing  upparaLu^  by 
the  iirst  opportunity,  neither  this,  uor  the  landlady's  tender 
of  partnership,  had  power  to  detain  him. 

To  reach  England  being  still  his  prevailing  wish,  he  en- 
gages as  steward  on  board  the  brig  in  which  he  came  as  a 
passenger  from  Boston,  and  which  was  now  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  hope  of  readily  ^ding  his  way  from 
the  West  Indies  to  London.  The  change  of  relation  from 
•passenger  to  steward  seems  to  have  worked  a  sudden  change 
in  ^e  feelings  of  the  captain  of  the  brig.  Thomas  finds 
the  labors  of  his  new  position  hard  and  disagreeable.  Twice 
he  is  sent  in  a  boat  up  the  river  with  slaves  fresh  from 
Africa  to  procure  lumber.  The  captain  requires  him  to 
attend  him  on  shore  with  a  lantern  and  to  wait  on  him  as 
a  servant  The  yonng  man's  pride,  and  he  had  a  good 
stock  of  it,  revolts  at  this  treatment,  and  he  determines  that 
he  will  not  go  with  him.  The  will  with  him  was  apt  to 
find  the  way.  He  rose  soon  after  midnight,  dressed  him- 
self in  his  long  clothes"  and  sat  on  the  quarter  deck  wish- 
ing, like  Paul  and  his  fellow  voyagers,  for  the  day.  He 
recollects  at  the  moment  a  letter  of  recommendation  which 
had  been  given  him  by  a  gentleman  in  Newport  to  Robert 
Wells,  a  printer  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  leaves 
the  brig  with  the  first  break  of  dawn  and  goes  in  search  of 
a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston.   He  finds  a  packet  that  is 
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to  sail  in  three  days,  engages  a  passage,  and  then  seeks  the 
captain  of  the  brig  and  aaka  for  a  diamiaaion  from  hia  aer- 
▼ioe,  which  the  eaptain  very  relactandy  granta.  After  the 
diamiflsion,  the  captain  was  again  quite  friendly,  and  assiated 
him  in  procuring  some  provisions  for  the  voyage.  He  had 
been  employed  some  ten  days  in  the  service  of  the  brig 
without  viaitiDg  the  lady  of  the  coffoe  honae.  He  goea  to 
aee  her  and  meeta  with  the  aame  k!i«d  reception  aa  before. 
The  project  of  the  partnership  is  renewed,  and  he  is  to  go  to 
Charleston,  work  till  he  could  provide  materials  for  his 
printing  honae,  and  then  return  to  Wilmington  to  put  hia 
plan  into  execution.  He  goea  on  board  the  packet  Aa 
it  waa  about  leaving  the  wharf,  the  lady  aenda  by  her  maid 
a  present  of  stores  for  the  voyage.  She  lived  but  a  few 
steps  froni  the  wiiarf,  and  he  must  needs  step  on  shore  and 
thank  her  for  the  kindneaa.  Aa  he  ia  converaiDg  with  her, 
he  aeea  the  packet  under  way,  and  leairing  hia  thanka  half 
paid,  he  runs  to  the  wharf,  but  the  veasel  had  gone.  He 
hastens  to  a  lower  wharf,  but  is  too  late,  lie  meets  the 
captain  of  the  brig,  who  befriends  him  in  hia  diatreaa,  takea 
hia  own  boat  with  two  men  and  after  rowing  an  hour,  the 
weather  bdng  calm,  overtakea  the  packet  and  puta  him 
on  board. 

The  packet  had  a  slow  passage  down  the  river.  After 
ita  arrival  at  Fort  Johnaon  it  waa  detained  a  week  by  head 
winda.  The  proviaiona  were  exhauated  and  a  contribution 
waa'  dalled  for  to  get  a  new  supply.  Thomas  waa  obliged 
to  borrow  a  dollar  to  make  up  his  share.  The  captain  had 
to  send  back  a  boat  thirty  miles  to  procure  the  suppUea. 
On*  their  arrival  they  act  aail  and  had  a  quick  paaaage  to 
Oharleaton.  The  young  man'a  mortification  doea  not  end 
here.    He  has  no  money  to  pay  hia  passage ;  he  leaves  his 
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chest  in  pledge  and  harries  on  shore  to  find  employment. 
In  the  space  of  two  hoars  he  had  visited  all  the  |)rinter8  in 
GbATleston  in  fimitleBS  search  of  work.  They  itere^  how- 
ever, veiy  kind  to  bim.  One  of  fhem^  Mr.  Ckmch»  invites 
him  to  dine  with  him  and  to  make  his  honse  bis  home, 
working  as  he  pleased  "  till  he  could  better  himself." 

Soon  after  he  receives  an  offer  of  small  wages  from 
Mr.  Wells  and  aoeepts  it  Applying  himself  closely  and 
diligently  to  his  work,  alter  ten  days  he  asks  of  his  em- 
ployer seven  dollars  and  goes  in  search  of  tlie  packet  to 
redeem  his  chest.  He  is  dismayed  to  find  that  the  packet 
had  already  retomed  to  Wilmington.  Upon  farther  in- 
qniiy  he  learns  that  his  chest  is  stored  in  tiie  warehonse 
of  the  owner  of  the  packet  He  pays  his  passage  money 
and  the  dollar  he  had  borrowed,  and  is  as  happy  as  if  a 
fortune  bad  poured  her  full  horn  into  his  lap.  His  skill 
in  his  art  and  steady  application  won  the  good  will  of  Mr. 
Wells,  who  raised'  his  wages.  He  continued  in  his  service 
till  he  left  Charleston. 

Mr,  Robert  Wells,  an  excellent  printer  and  good  man, 
was  the  publisher  of  the  South  Carolim  and  American 
GeMTol  Oazette.  He  kept  also  what  was  for  the  time  an 
extensive  bookstore,  supplying  the  wants  of  both  the  Oaro- 
linas.  He  was  a  loyalist  and  supported  the  government,  but 
the  Mendly  relations  between  him  and  young  Thomas  were 
never  disturbed.  The  youngman  had  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove in  bis  art  and  freedom  of  access  to  books  which  be 
had  never  before  enjoyed.  Little  is  known  of  his  sojourn 
at  Charleston.  His  promise  to  the  fair  keeper  of  the  Cotfee 
House  seems  to  have  been  too  easily  forgotten.  The  present 
of  supplies  for  the  voyage  and  the  half  uttered  thanks  are 
the  last  we  bear  of  her ;  she  *passes  into  the  silence.  Some 
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Hung!  and  acenee  he  tkw  at  Oharlefton  made  fiwt  bold  apon 

his  memory ;  the  arrival  and  inangantion  of  the  statae  to 
"William  Pitt ;  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  two  negroes, 
man  and  woman,  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  their  master, 
wiih  the  maltitadinoiis  sea  of  aptamed  biaok  £Mies ;  an 
election  of  members  of  the  assembly  with  candle  light  pro- 
cessions and  temporary  hospitals  for  the  inebriated ;  the 
meeting  with  several  Boston ians  who  had  left  their  native 
town,  as  he  eaqpresses  it   for  the  sin  of  being  in  debt" 

While  at  GharlCMon,  in  December  1769,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  married  to  Mary  Dill,  danghter  of  Joseph  Dill  of  the 
isle  of  Bermuda,  The  connection  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
he  was  separated  from  her  a  few  years  afterward.   He  had 

a  plan  of  going  to  settle  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  neaHj 
perfected,  bat  his  health  fiuling,  after  a  short  tonr  among 

the  Sontbem  Colonies,  he  came  bade  to  Boston  in  the 

spring  of  1770. 

The  condition  of  Boston  in  the  early  months  of  that 
year  is  matter  of  fiuniliar  history.  It  was  then  a  town  of 
not  more  than  twenty  thonsand  inhabitants,  intelligent, 
wealthy,  energetic,  self  reliant,  loving  the  mother  country 
when  the  mother  country  did  not  meddle  with  their  affairs. 
The  political  controversies  which  had  sprang  np  (from 
seeds  long  in  the  soil)  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  seven 
years  war,  bad  now  for  seven  years  been  enlarging  their 
scope  and  increasing  in  intensity  and  bitterness.  Discus- 
sion had  served  only  to  widen  the  differences  of  opinion 
and  policy.  The  growing  claim,  a  nataral  grovrth,  of  the 
colonies  fi>r  self  government,  was  met  by  a  lai^r  daim  for 
power  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  parliament  and  the 
crown.  Upon  this  town,  sensitive  and  jealous  of  its  rights, 
the  British  ministry  had,  in  the  autamn  of  1769,  (Quartered 
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■ome  nine  hnndred  troopi.  The  oontedtion^  hot  enongli 

before,  was  brought  to  white  heat  by  the  personal  oolliBions 
of  the  populace  and  eoldiers.  What  history  has  called, 
without  mnch  propriety  the  **  Boston  MasBacre,"  was  » 
probable^  nataral  result  of  the  attempt  to  overawe  anoh  a 
people  by  military  fbrce.  There  was  not  room  ,  on  the 
little  peniDsula,  physical  or  moral,  for  soldiers  and  people. 

Such  was  the  excited  state  of  the  capital,  and  such  indeed 
that  of  the  prorinee  of  Massachnsetts  Bay,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  came  back,  to  begin  life  fbr  himsel£  Wilh  his 
temperament  and  convictions  he  could  not  long  keep  out 
of  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and  no  suggestion  of  fear,  or 
foreboding  of  loss  or  peril  to  himself  ever  held  him  back. 

Jn  the  July  following,  Mr.  Thomas  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Fowle.  We  must,  I  think,  find  in  this  fact  some 
mitigation  of  the  judgment  he  has  passed  upon  his  old 
master.  The  firm  commenced  bnsiness  in  Salem  street 
by  iBsaing,  in  Jnly  1770,  the  first  nnmber  of  s  small  news- 
paper called  the  MasaaehueiU  Spy.  This  nnmber  was 
distributed  gratuitously  through  the  town.  The  paper 
was  to  be  published  three  times  a  week,  twice  on  a  quarter 
sheet  and  once  on  a  half  sheet  ^he  frequent  issoe  of  the 
paper,  a  new  thing  in  Boston,  was  not  to  meet  the  com- 
mercial or  business  needs  of  the  town.  It  was  thought  it 
wouid  meet  the  wants  of  mechanics  and  other  classes  of 
people  who  had  each  day  but  little  time  to  read,  and  to 
whom  the  news  and  instmotion  of  the  paper  would  be  con- 
venient in  small  doses.  The  second  number  of  'the  paper 
was  published  on  the  7th  of  August  1770.  The  publica- 
lion  was  continued  in  this  form  for  three  months.  The 
partnership  of  Fowls  and  Thomas  vras  then  dissolved, 
Thomas  buying  of  Fowls  the  same  press  and  ^rpes  on 
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which  he  had  worked  as  a  child.  They  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Fowle  Qineteea  years  before,  had  been  paid  for 
by  borrowing  the  money  of  a  relatLve  who  wm  content  to 
let  tiie  prino^Md  lie,  if  he  wae  paid  pnnctoally  the  mtereet 
Thomae  heeame  the  owner  by  giving  to  the  creditor  new 
Becnrity  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.  He  moved  his  office 
to  School  street,  and  changed  the  publication  of  the  Spy 
from  three  timee  to  twice  a  week,  each  number  a  half  sheet 
He  continned  the  publication  in  this  way  for  three  months 
more,  and  then  dropped  it  to  make  preparations  ibr  the 
weekly  publication  of  a  larger  newspaper  than  had  before 
been  printed  in  Boston.  On  the  7th  of  March  1771,  from 
his  printing  office,  wm  changed  to  Union  street,  the  new 
weekly  appeared,  printed  on  a  whole  sheet  royal  siae  Iblio 
of  four  pages ;  but  not  Cowper's  folio  of  four  pages, "  happy 
work  which  not  even  critics  criticize."  In  the  new  form 
the  paper  had  to  start  with  less  than  tWo  hundred  sab- 
seribera.  After  thefirstweekthe  number  rapidly  increased, 
till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  subscription  list  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  uewspaper  in  Boston. 

The  new  sheet  bore  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Spi/. 
The  title  was  between  two  cats,  on  the  left  the  Qoddees  of 
Liberiy,  on  the  right  two  infimts  calling  flowers  from  a 
basket  Nothing  eoold  be  rader,  less  artistic,  than  these 
prints  ;  but  that  on  the  left  had  its  meaning  for  the  time, 
soon  after  made  clearer  by  the  motto  from  Addison's  Cato. 

•(  Do  tboa,  great  lAbnij,  iaspife  oor  Boob, 
^  Aad  Bike  oor  Ihret  in  thy  poaianiott  hap^, 
*(  Or  oar  daatlis  ^Mom  m  thy  jait  dsAaea." 

It  was  with  the  publication  of  this  paper  that  our  printer 
realty  entered  upon  his  own  career  of  life.  It  was  in  this 
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work  that  he  was  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  his 
country  and  to  connect  his  name  with  its  history.  With 
it,  though  its  place  of  publication  was  changed,  he  was 
connected  for  thirty  yean,  and,  after  many  triala  and  re- 
▼ersee,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  printer,  publibher,  and  editor.  A  num- 
ber of  writers  however  supplied  the  paper  with  political 
easayB.  Someof  the  earlier  essays  were  intended  to  be  espe- 
cially adi^ted  to  that  class  of  citiaens  who  had  made  up  the 
majority  of  the  early  readers  of  the  Spy.  "Common  sense 
in  common  language,"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  "is  necessary 
to  influence  one  class  of  citizens  as  much  as  learning  and 
elegance  of  composition  to  produce  an  eflfeet  upon  another : 
the  cause  of  America  was  Just,  and  it  was  only  necessaiy 
I  to  state  this  cause  in  a  dear  and  impressive  manner  to 
unite  the  American  people  in  ita  support."  We  incline  to 
think  that  elegance  of  composition,  rhetoric,  and  eloquence, 
are  as  agreeable  to  one  class  of  citiaens  as  to  another. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  disttnotion  suggested  by 
Mr.  Thomas  was  not  kept  u  p.  The  Spy  circulated  through- 
out the  continent,  and  its  writers  addressed  alike  all  classes 
of  the  people.  At  the  start  the  publisher  opened  the 
columns  of  the  paper  to  Whigs  and  BoyaUsts,  but  the  con- 
troversy had  become  too  warm  for  such  a  course;  it 
satisfied  neither  party.  Overtures  were  made  by  friends 
of  government  to  induce  the  printer  to  enlist  the  Spy'm  its 
defence.  They  were  of  course  rejected,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  tiie  paper  without  reserve  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

In  an  early  number  there  is  a  pretty  explicit  statement  of 
the  relation  of  rulers  and  people.  **  Rulers  are  made  for 
the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  rulers.  The  people  are 
bound  to  obey  the  rulers,  when  the  rulers  obey  the  laws ; 
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•nd  when  the  rolm  are  affeetionste  ftliheta»  fhe  people 

are  bound  to  be  dutiful  cbildren.  Rulers  were  insti- 
tuted to  be  servants  to  the  people,  and  ministers  of 
God  for  good;  bat  if  instead  of  semnts  thej  become 
masten,  and  instead  of  ministers  fbr  good  iSbiej  tan 
niimsters  for  eril,  they  are  no  longer  mlers  according* 
to  their  institution.  Kulers  are  appointed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God  among  men;  and  when  they  imitate  him 
in  righteousness  the  people  are  nnder  the  strongest  obli- 
gations to  give  them  greathononr  and  reward.  The  people 
always  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  eondnet  of  their  mlers, 
and  reward  them  according  to  their  deeds." 

The  Sjpjf  soon  became  a  power  hi  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
for  it  was  eondneted  with  vigor,  seal,  and  entire  devotion 
to  Wing  principles.  The  government  hoped  to  buy  the  | 
yonng  printer ;  he  was  not  in  the  market  It  tried  to  drive  ' 
him;  he  could  not  be  driven.  It  tried  to  alarm  him  ;  he 
was  without  lioar.  It  tried  to  suppress  him :  bat  he  baffled 
and  defeated  every  attempt  to  this  end  and  gained  new 
strength  and  influence  by  every  conflict 

The  proposal  to  make  the  Spy  a  loyalist  paper  having 
£Euled,  the  next  step  was  to  force  compliance  or  deprive 
the  printer  of  his  press  and  types.  His  creditor  was  an 
officer  of  the  Grown,  and,  though  a  worthy  man,  waspushed 
on  to  demand  payment  of  the  debt  contrary  to  his  verbal 
agreement.  Thomas  had  given  a  bond  payable  in  one 
year,  with  an  assurance  that  the  principal  should  not  be 
called  for  if  the  interest  was  promptly  paid;  Thomas, 
though  without  properly,  had  the  confidence  and  credit 
of  h!s  friends;  he  borrowed  the  money  and  paid  the  old 
debt  by  contracting  a  new  one.  Tlie  plan  of  suppression 
faiUng,  the  most  paltry  attempts  were  made  to  annoy 
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him  and  impair  the  value  of  his  paper.  One  of  these 
was  a  refosal  to  permit  him  to  obtain  from  the  Custom 
House  an  aooonnt  of  the  arrivals  and  dearances  of  the 

port  of  Boston.  The  printer  of  the  Massachusetts  GazetU, 
and  News-Xietter,  acknowledges  that  he  had  refused  Tho- 
mas a  oopy  of  the  list,  under  the  influence  of  the  Cnstom 
Honse  oflioers.  Thomas  also  dunges  Qoyemor  Hntehin- 
son  with  attempting  to  get  work  out  of  his  hands  and  give 
it  to  a  tool  of  his  own,  and  with  saying  of  the  Spy  "  Long 
ago  wonld  I  have  stopped  the  press  oonld  I  bat  have  per- 
suaded the  conneil  to  join  with  me."  A  man''  the  editor 
adds   whom  we  eonld  not  more  disgrace  than  by  saying 

he  is,  and  how  he  became  the  g  of  this  p  e." 

The  had  among  its  contributors  several  able  and 
pungent  writers  who  did  not  put  on  their  gloves  when 
tiiey  wrote.  Among  the  earl  j  contributionB  was  a  series 
of  essays  signed  Centinel,  extending  to  over  forty  num- 
bers, the  first  with  a  motto  from  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

The  ohild  thai  is  unborn 

Will  roe  the  hontuig  of  that  day." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  writer  of  these 

essays.  John  Adams  evidently  knew  the  author,  but  he 
gives  no  clue.  The  question  puzzled  Governor  Hutchin- 
son. They  are  written  with  much  learning  and  marked 
ability.  In  vindicating  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
province  the  writer  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
charter,  or  their  rights  as  English  subjects,  but  lays  for 
them  deeper  and  broader  foundations  in  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  The  manner  is  dear,  indsive,  bitter,  without  the 
least  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  €k>d. 
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But  the  boldest  of  the  writers  for  the  Spy  was  Joseph 
Greenleaf,  over  the  signature  of  Mutiua  Scsevola.  In  the 
of  li^ovember  14th  1771»  he  deolftres  that  Hutohiiwoii 
ifl  not  the  legal  govemor  of  the  Fiovinee,  that  he  ia  an 
naoiper  and  ought  to  he  dismuaed  and  pnmahed  aa  aaeih. 
We  give  one  or  two  brief  extracts.  "  An  Englishman 
should  never  part  with  a  penny  bat  by  his  consent,  or  the 
eonaent  of  hia  agent  or  repreaentative,  eq»eoially  aa  the 
money  thoa  forced  from  ni  ia  to  hire  a  man  to  tyranniae 
over  Q8,  whom  hia  master  calls  onr  governor.  Thia  seems 
to  me  to  be  Mr.  Hutchinson's  situation,  therefore  I  cannot 
but  view  him  as  an  usurper,  and  absolutely  deny  his  juris- 
diction over  this  people,  and  am  of  opinion  that  any  act  of 
aassmbly  consented  to  him  in  his  capadly  aa  governor 
ia  ipso  f(uto  nnU  and  void  and  oonseqnentlj  not  bmdhig 
upon  us.  *****  * 

«If  the  pretended  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
being  indq»endent  on  ns  for  their  support  are  rendered  in- 
ci^iable  of  completbg  acts  of  government,  it  is  time  we 
had  a  lawfhl  one  to  preside  or  that  the  pretended  go- 
vernors were  dismissed  and  punished  as  usurpers,  and  that 
the  council,  according  to  charter,  should  take  upon  them- 
aelvea  the  government  of  the  province."  The  article 
cansed  no  litde  stir  and  excitement  in  the  Bay. 

The  Bmxng  PoH  of  the  next  Monday  says,  « it  is  said 
the  piece  referred  to,  from  its  nature  and  tendency,  is  the 
most  daring  production  ever  published  in  America.''  The 
Fo8t  refera  to,  without  venturing  to  print  it 

The  paper  was  printed  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  after- 
noon Governor  Hutchinson  convened  his  Oouncil.  The 
Council,  after  deliberating  upon  the  matter  till  sundown, 
acyourned  to  the  next  day,  when  they  met  again,  and  after 
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fnrtiher  diBcnssion,  resolved  that  the  printer  should  be  sent 
for.  The  messenger  of  the  Council  appeared  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  office  and  told.him  that  his  presence  was  required 
in  the  Oonndl  chamber.  Mr.  Thomas  replied  that  **  he 
was  bnsily  employed  in  his  offlee  and  could  not  wait  npon 
his  Excellency  and  their  Honors."  An  hour  later  the  mes- 
senger again  appeared  and  informed  him  that  the  Governor 
and  OonncU  awaited  his  attendance,  and  by  their  direction 
he  (the  messenger)  asked  whether  Mr.  Thomas  was  ready 
to  appear  before  them.  Thomas  answered  that  he  was 
not.  The  messenger  went  to  make  report,  and  Thomas 
went  fox  legal  advice  —  the  tradition  is,  to  John  Adams. 
He  was  instmcted  to  persist  in  his  refbsal  to  appear  before 
the  CoQDcil,  that  they  had  no  right  to  summon  him  before 
them.  Tlie  messenger  was  sent  a  third  time  and  brought 
this  order.  "  The  Governor  and  Council  order  your  im- 
mediate attendance  before  them  in  the  Gooncil  chamber." 
71  I  will  not  go. 

Mess.  Yon  do  not  give  this  answer  with  the  intention 

that  I  should  repeat  it  to  the  Governor  and  Council  ? 

71  Have  you  anything  written  by  which  to  show  the  au- 
thority under  which  yon  act? 

Mesa.  I  have  deUveredto  yon  the  order  of  the  Governor 
and  Gonncil  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

T.  If  I  understand  you,  the  Governor  and  Council  order 
my  immediate  attendance  before  them  ? 

JfeM.  They  do. 

T.  Have  yon  the  order  in  writing  ? 

Mess.  No. 

T.  Then,  sir,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Governor  and 
Coancil,  I  am  engaged  in  my  own  concerns  and  shall  not 
attend. 
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Mess.  Will  joa  commit  your  &DBwer  to  wntmg? 
r.  No»  air. 

M€99.  Yoa  bad  better  go,  yon  may  repent  your  reAual 
to  comply  witb  the  order  of  the  Ck>imoil  ? 

T.  I  must  abide  by  the  result* 

Upon  the  return  of  the  measeuger  with  this  unexpected 
and  firm  refusal,  the  Qoyemor  and  Ooondl  deliberated 
'  whether  they  ahonld  not  commit  the  printer  for  contempt 
Two  difficulties  were  suggested.  First,  he  had  not  ap- 
peared before  them ;  if  he  had,  his  answers  might  have  been 
construed  as  contempt  of  the  Council.  The  other  was  yet 
graver  and  woittothe  root  of  thematteri  that  the  Ooondl 
conid  not  compel  bis  appearance  before  than  to  answer 
for  any  crime  or  misdemcaaor ;  the  judicial  tribuaals  alone 
having  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  criminal  offences. 
If  these  oonaideniitiona  had  had  their  jnst  weight  before^ 
instead  of  after,  the  refoaal,  tiieGoyemor  and  Conndl  would 
have  escaped  the  mortification  of  being  baffled  and  defied, 
by  a  young  mechanic  of  twenty-two,  on  a  question  of  law 
and  right.  So  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  article 
itself  woold  have  disarmed  it  of  its  force.  For  the  ground 
upon  Which  Goyeraor  Hutchinson  u  denoonced  as  an 
usurper  is  that  be  receives  bis  sslary  from  the  Crown  and 
not  from  the  Province.  The  fact  itself  was  well  known, 
and  as  to  the  conclusion  the  Governor  and  Council  might 
well  have  ssid  vaUat  qmmtum,  it  is  worth  what  it  is  worth* 

In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  Thomas  we  are  not  to  for- 
get, that  he  had  often  beard  teom  his  master  how  his 
brother  Daniel  Fowle,  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
imprisoned  by  ibe  General  Court  among  tiueves  and 

'  The  coavenyiUoa  is  giTen  from  memoranda  made  at  tUe  time  bjr  Mr. 
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mnrdefen,  denied  the  eight  of  his  wife,  or  the  .means  of 

oommnnicating  with  his  family,  for  an  alleged  libel  upon 
the  General  Court ;  and  how  James  Franklin  had  been 
imprlBoned  and  forbidden  to  pnbliah  hb  paper  for  the  same 
reaaon. 

Goremor  Hatchinson  was,  it  woald  aeem,  too  good  a 
lawyer  not  to  have  seen  that  the  Governor  and  Council  had 
no  legal  power  in  the  matter.  When,  in  1774,  notice  was 
given  him  that  the  Honae  of  BepresentatiTea  propoaed  to 
pKsent  to  the  Ooondl  artidea  ci  impeaehment  against 
Chief  Justice  Oliver,  he  replied  that "  he  knew  of  no  crimes, 
misdemeanors,  nor  offences,  that  were  not  cognizable  before 
some  judicatory  or  other ;  and  he  knew  of  no  criminal  case 
of  wliioh  the  Qovemor  and  Conneil,  as  a  ooort  of  jndieatore, 
conld  take  cognizance." 

Defeated  in  their  attempt,  the  Governor  and  Council 
ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  the  printer  for 
a  libel.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  object. 
The  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver)  at  the  fol- 
lowing term  of  the  Court  in  Boston,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  dwelt  largely  on  the  doctrine  of  libels,  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  press,  and  the  necessity  of  restraining 
it.  The  Attorney  General  drew  up  an  -elaborate  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  Isaiah  T^mas  for  a  libel,  bat  the  Grand 
July  refused  to  find  it;  they  said  **  ignoramua,*'  Foiled  in 
this  second  method,  the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to 
file  an  information  against  Thomas.  The  fact  became 
known,  and  the  legality  of  the  course  was  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked, and  with  such  force  of  afgnment  and  authority,  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  drop  Hie  matter.  The  eflEbrt  to 
prosecute  iu  Suffolk  failing,  one  other  expedient  was  sug- 
gested.  The  £^  was  circulated  throughout  the  province. 
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Wherever  the  paper  dxcalated  the  libel  was  pablished, 
and  in  the  viewr  of  the  law  it  was  as  truly  pnbliBhed  in 
Eflsez  as  in  Saffi>lk.  Let  the  printer  be  indicted  in  Besez, 

where  the  people  are  as  yet  more  faithful  and  loyal  to  his 
Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's  fiftithfal  servants,  the  Governor 
and  Coaneil  of  the  Provinoe  of  MassachnsettB  Bay.  Mr. 
Thomas  states  that  the  fidlacy  of  this  argument  was  made 
apparent  The  legal  view  was  perhaps  sonnd  enough,  bat 
the  prosecution  was  not  instituted.  The  Governor  and 
Council  had  learned  prudence,  or  had  become  Batisfied  that 
Eaeer  also  was  growing  seditious. 

While  these  measures  were  being  taken  against  the 
printer,  the  Governor  and  Conndl  prooeeded  with  more 
rapid  steps  against  the  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  Greenleaf. 
A  written  order  was  served  upon  him  to  appear  on  the 
10th  of  December  before  the  Qovemor  and  GonncU  to  be 
«iamined  tondung  a  certain  paper,  called  the  Maasaekiuetta 
Spi/j  published  the  14th  of  November  1771.  Greenleaf 
paid  no  heed  to  the  summons,  and  on  the  12th  of  December 
an  order  appeared  iu  the  Boston  Newsletter^  the  Court  Ga- 
sette,  dismissing  him  from  his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
fi)r  llie  coonty  of  Pljrmonth.  The  order  was  as  follows : 

*'  At  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston, 
Tuesday  Dec.  10th,  1771. 

HislitXceUency  having  acqaaintcd  the  Board,  at  their  last 
meeting,  that  Joseph  Greenleaf  £aq.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Plymouth,  was  generally  reputed  to  be 
connected  with  Isaiah  Thomas  in  printing  and  publishing 
ft  newspaper  called  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  and  the  said 
Joseph  Greenleaf  having  thereupon  been  summoned  to  at- 
tnd  the  Board  on  tfaia  day,  in  order  to  his  examination 
touching  the  same,  and  not  attending  according  to  sum- 
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moDS,  it  was  thereapon  unanimously  advised,  that  the  said 
Joseph  Greenleaf  be  diamiflsed  from  the  office  of  a  Juetioe 
of  the  Peace,  whieh  advice  wan  approved  of  and  consented 

to  by  bis  Excellency ;  and  the  said  Joseph  Greenleaf  is  dis- 
missed from  the  said  office  accordingly. 

A  trae  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  CounciL 

Thomas  Flacker,  Secretary." 

These  attempts  to  restrain  the  Spy  were  not  merely  abor- 
tive, they  kindled  the  editor  to  greater  zeal  for  the  country's 
oanse,  and  to  intenser  hatred  of  its  oppressors. 

Bat  bitter  as  was  the  tone  <^the  4iy,it  is  a  striking  fiust 
that  the  tone  of  English  papers  and  of  prominent  English 
statesmen  upon  the  course  of  the  Ministry  toward  the  co- 
lonies was  as  severe  and  relentless  as  that  of  the  Colonial 
press  and  statesmen.  In  the  ^  of  September  10th,  1772| 
appeared  an  address  to  the  King,  signed  Akolaz.  ITpon 
its  appearance  the  Governor  and  Conncil  ordered  the 
Attorney  General  to  prosecute  tlie  printer  in  what  manner  he 
thought  beat.  The  notice  Thomas  took  of  this  was  to  repab- 
Hsh  in  the  iS^  of  Oct  10th,  1772,  an  address  to  the  Eing 
copied  from  the  (English)  Middlesex  JoumaL  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  latter  address,  far  more  disloyal 
in  its  tone  and  spirit,  had  passed  unnoticed  not  only  in 
England  baton  its  repablication  in  a  neighboring  province. 
He  therenpon  charges  that  the  purpose  and  order  of  the 
Gk)vernor  and  Council  to  prosecute  him  were  malicious, 
closing  a  bitter  article  with  the  words  "  we  may  next  have 
padlocks  on  our  lips  and  fetters  on  oar  legs,  or  mm  oue 
WAT  TO  ooHSTiTUTiOKAC  FRBBDOM."  The  Original  letter,  and 
the  repablication  from  the  Middlesex  Jimrnal,  were  alike  of^ 
fensive  to  the  othcers  of  the  Crown.    Mr.  Thomas  was  in- 
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formed  by  friends  on  whom  he  reliedi  that  Governor 
Hntoluiisoii  had  remarked  that  to  seciure  a  Terdict  against 
hun  atroDger  gronnd  would  he  taken  than  in  the  ease  of 

Matius  Scsevola.  What  this  stronger  ground  was,  mast 
be  left  to  conjecture.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  weapon  had 
heen  left  unused.  The  difficulty  was  iusaperable.  He 
conld  not  find  a  grand  jury  to  indict  or  a  petit  jury  to 
eonyiet. 

For  some  two  years  before  these  evcnta  raeu  had  seen 
the  noble  mind  of  James  Otis  o'erthrown,  and 

**  That  ooUe  aad  moet  aorwrngn  rauon 
Like  iweal  bells  jeaglad,  oat  of  tane  md  hanh." 

It  was  hefore  the  repnhlication  of  the  most  ohnozions 

of  the  addresses  to  the  King  that  Mr.  Otis  called  upon 
Mr.  Thomas  and  desired  to  have  a  private  conference 
with  him,  in  what  he  called  his  Mfietufii  sanetoruMf  a 
private  room  np  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  adjoining  the 
printing  office,  which  the  tories  called  the  ''sedilaon 
foundry."  Being  seated,  Mr.  Otis  called  for  two  slieeta 
of  paper.  He  doubled  each  sheet,  and  after  putting  them 
together  indented  them  at  the  top.  On  one  of  the  sheets 
he  wrote  Us  own  signature,  and  requested  Mr.  Thomas  to 
sign  the  second.  He  folded  the  latter  carefully,  pnt  it  in 
his  pocket,  leaving  the  other  with  Mr.  Thomas,  and,  as- 
suring him  he  should  hear  from  him,  went  out 

After  the  publication  of  the  letters  to  the  King  and  the 
report  that  Thomas  was  to  be  prosecuted  Mr.  Otis  came 
again,  apparently  composed  and  in  the  possession  of  his 
reason.  He  said  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  he  liad  heard  of  the 
puhlioation  of  the  address  and  of  the  impending  prosecu- 
tion. The  address  he  had  not  read.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  it 
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to  him,  and  sitting  down  he  read  it  very  attentively.  After 
reading  it  once  he  went  over  it  again  paragraph  bjr  para- 
graph, repeating  at  the  end  of  eaeh  there  is  no  treason  in 
that  When  he  came  to  a  particular  passage,  he  paused, 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  after  pondering  npon  it  some 
time  exclaimed,  "  Touch  and  go,  by  Q — d."  Having 
read  the  address  entirely  through  again,  he  assured  Mr. 
Thomas  that  the  whole  of  it  was  defensible,  and  in  case 
the  prosecntion  should  take  place,  he  would  come  forward 
in  his  defence  without  fee  or  reward,  or  would  point  out  to 
his  counsel  the  ground  of  defence,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  a^umed.  On  taking  leave  he  said  James 
Otis  still  retains  some  knowledge  of  law.''  This  is  what 
Hutchinson  would  have  called  **  one  of  the  flashes  of  our 
firebrand." 

The  character  of  the  Spj^f  its  bold,  defiant  tone,  and  the 
attempts  at  prosecution  successfully  baffled,  drew  attention 
to  the  young  printer  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  In 
Korth  Carolina,  the  loyalists  caused  the  Spi/  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  printer  to  be  burned  in 
etfigy.  On  the  other  hand  applications  were  made  to  Mr. 
Thomas  from  the  Whigs  in  different  parts  of  the  continent 
to  set  up  presses,  one  even  coming  from  Quebec.  The 
hostility  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Province  was  bitter  in*  the 
extreme.  After  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and 
the  arrival  of  additional  troops  he  was  fri'(|uently  threatened 
with  violence.  A  British  officer,  whom  he  had  befriended, 
informed  him  that  his  assasnnation  even  had  been  proposed. 
The  following  incident  illustrates  very  well  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  soldiers.  A  countryman,  Thomas  IMt- 
son  Jr.  of  Billcrica,  was  charged  with  attempting  to  pur- 
chase of  a  soldier  his  musket,  and  thus  enticing  him  to 
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steal  and  eell  the  property  of  the.£iiig.  JMtaon  declared 
that  a  plan  had  been  laid  to  entn^  him  and  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  had  intention.   Col.  Nesbitt  of  the  47th 

Regiment  gave  Ditson  a  mock-trial,  then  etrippcd  him  of 
his  clothea  and,  coating  hira  from  head  to  foot  with  tar  and 
feathers,  carted  him  through  the  streetB.  The  eoldiersy  with 
the  Ck>lonel  at  their  head,  halted  before  the  office  of  the 
jS^  ;  the  music  playing  the  rogues  march,  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  crying  out,  the  printer  of  the  Spy  shall  be  the 
next  to  receive  this  punishment.  Other  illustrations  of 
the  state  of  feeling  towards  the  printer  of  the  Spy  abound. 

In  the  Boston  Eoenmg  IW  of  September  19thy  1774,  is 
printed  a  circnlar  letter,  which  was  scattered  among  the 
forces,  addressed  "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's troops  in  Boston."  After  giving  a  list  of  the  authors 
of  the  rebellion,  Samuel  Adams,  Bowdoin,  Hancock,  and 
others,  it  says  **  The  friends  of  your  King  and  Country  and 
of  America  hope  and  expect  from  you  soldiers,  the  instant 
rebellion  happens,  that  you  will  put  the  above  persons  to 
the  sword,  destroy  their  houses  and  plunder  their  cttectB, 

B.  Don't  forget  those  trumpeters  of  sedition,  the  prin- 
ters Edes  and  Gill,  and  Thomas." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over  estimate  the  services  Mr. 
Thomas  rendered  the  country  as  the  editor  and  printer  of 
the  Spy.  He  gave  the  paper  and  he  gave  himself  without 
reserye  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  well  understood 
that  if  the  cause  fiuled  he  would  be  one  of  the  earliest 
victims.  He  led  no  man  to  risk  and  peril  he  did  not  incur 
himself.  Reading  the  Spy  now  in  the  quiet  of  the  library, 
and  in  the  quiet  of  peace,  one  would  find  much  in  matter 
and  manner  to  critidze.  But  revolutions  are  not  fed  and 
nurtured  upon  milk  and  water,  or  even  the  clear  milk  of 
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hamaa  kmdaeBB.  Contests  are  bitter  when  men  are  strag- 
gling for  life  or  all  that  makes  li&  worth  the  living. 
Bey.  Dr.  John  Bliot  in  an  article  in  the  collections  of 

the  Historical  Society  of  1799  (vol.  6),  avers  that  a  more 
violent  class  of  politicians  Ulled  the  Spj^  with  their  specula- 
tions than  the  Whigs  who  wrote  in  the  JBoston  OazeUe, 
Be&rring  espedally  to  the  articles  signed  Oentinel,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  he  says  any  one  who  reads  them 
will  now  sec  that  the  same  spirit  and  principles  lead  to  a 
dissolution  of  ail  Socie<7,  and  are,  like  more  modem  pub- 
lications an  equalUjf  and  the  righia  of  mm,  direct  attacks  on 
all  authority  and  law.  We  have  read  them  without  reaeh- 
iug  this  concluBion.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
dilierence  of  things  in  1771|  and  1799.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  speaking  in  general  terms,  that  the  writers  of  the 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Oazette,  assumed  more  radi- 
cal ground  and  claimed,  at  an  earlier  date,  for  the  colonists 
not  only  the  righu  of  Englishmen  but  the  rights  of  man. 
Perhaps  the  position  of  our  printer  cannot  be  better  in- 
dicated than  in  the  superscription  of  a  letter  now  before 
me,  addressed,  April  4th  1775,  by  John  Hancock  from  the 
Provincial  Congress  then  sitting  at  Concord;  "To  Mr. 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Supporter  of  the  Hights  and  Liberties  of 
Mankind." 

The  Spjf  early  took  tiiie  ground  which  the  controversy 
ultimately  assumed,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  highest  dignity 

and  it<j  most  profound  interest  in  the  history  of  human 
progress.  When  the  tSfj^  entered  upon  the  controversy,  the 
gulf,  at  first  narrow  between  the  parties,  had  been  widened 
and  deepened.   Substantially  the  question  had  become 

this,  the  unlimited  power  of  Parliament  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rights  of  self  government  on  the  other.   The  dis- 
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tinction  between  internal  taxes  and  external  bad  lost  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  While  the  power  of  xega- 
latiiig  oommeree  was  in  abe]raiioe,  or  the  laws  to  Miforce  it 
so  readily  and  so  oommonly  evaded,  the  Coloniee  were 
content.  The  moment  they  should  have  been  brought  into 
fnll  activity  submission  would  have  been  at  an  end.  Indeed 
it  was  through  the  partial  exercise  of  this  power  to  regulate 
trade  that  the  Ooloniea  had  suffered  their  "heKvietApraetieal 
grievances. 

All  revolutions  outgrow  and  leave  behind  them  the 
issues  on  which  they  are  started.  When  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  Empire  hegan  to 
be  taSly  nndentood,  when  the  colonial  statesmen  saw  what 
had  heen  already  the  restrictions  its  exercise  bad  imposed 
upon  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  and 
their  growth  and  expansion,  when  they  understood  dearly 
that  in  the  Attare  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  were  to  be 
anbordinated  to  those  of  the  mother-country,  and  her  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  be  secured  at  the  cost  of  their  own,  they 
began  to  see  that  it  was  this  very  power  they  had  moat 
reason  to  dread  and  to  contest 

The  course  pursued  by  Parliament  and  the  Crown  had 
brought  the  Colonies  into  concert  and  union  of  action  and 
to  a  sense  of  their  power  and  strength,  and  when  that 
began  to  be  felt,  the  question  of  separation  was  one  of  time 
only.  The  Goloniee  found,  as  Montesquieu  expresses  it,  that 
they  had  grown  to  be  great  nations  in  the  forests  they 
were  sent  to  inhabit" 

GoTemor  Pownal  had  said  truly,  that  "  it  was  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  empire  to  keep  the  Colonies  dia- 
oonnected  and  independent  of  each  other,  that  th^  must 
cohere  in  one  centre  (the  mother  country),  and  that  they 
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must  be  yarded  against  having  or  forming  any  principle 
of  coherence  with  each  other  above  that  whereby  they  co> 
here  in  this  centre."  Coherence  and  Union  of  their  own 
motion  he  deemed  utterly  improbable,  and  bo  great  inikct 
were  the  difterences  of  the  colonies  in  their  settlements, 
in  their  charters  and  iramea  of  government,  in  their  man- 
ners, religion,  cnltare,  trade  and  domestic  policy,  that 
Franklin,  who  best  understood  the  subject,  ssid,  lhat  no- 
thing but  the  oppression  of  ihe  mother  country  would  ever 
unite  them.  In  seeking  for  a  policy  and  institutions  fitted 
to  their  then  condition  they  were  led  to  look  beyond 
their  rights  as  colonists  to  their  rights  as  men. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  S^,  If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  can- 
not fairly  be  denied,  that  its  doctrines  struck  at  the  roots 
of  the  power  of  Crown  and  Parliament,  insisting  that  the 
time  of  swaddling  clothes  had  long  since  past,  it  was  only  a 
little  early,  possibly  a  little  premature,  in  assuming  the 
position  to  which  the  colonies  were  finally  brought  That 
in  times  of  revolution  extravagant  doctrines  should  be  ad- 
yanced  by  some  of  the  writers  in  its  columns,  history  would 
lead  us  to  expect  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  tone 
of  the  Spy  was  bitter,  sarcastic,  sometimes  fierce,  defiant 
and  exasperating  to  the  last  degree;  but  in  this  regard  it 
but  showed  the  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and 
pressure."  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  newspapers  to  see 
how  the  questions  at  issue  engrossed  the  public  attention, 
how  little  space  is  given  to,  how  little  apparent  interest  is 
taken  in,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  how  the  coluimia  are 
crowded  with  elaborate  essays  upon  questions  of  abstract 
right  and  law.  If  ever  was  a  people  better  instructed  in 
matters  of  right  and  duty.  The  questions  of  natural  right 
were  more  easily  understood,  and  touched  and  moved  more 
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deeply  the  miad  and  heart  of  the  people.  In  this  regard 
the  Spjf  had  signal  advantage. 

In  doing  jnatice  to  the  Sjpjf  we  would  do  no  iqjaatioe  to  the 
Baskm  Ghaette^  with  wMdi  Mr.  Eliot  compara  it.  The 
articles  in  the  Gazette^  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule  indicated 
more  literary  oaltore  in  the  writers ;  their  historical  and 
l^gal  aigamentB  were  more  elaiborate  and  finished.  It 
would  be  a  mistnke  to  snppoee  that  the  arddee  in  the  Go- 
mUk  were  less  personal,  Utter  and  Inflammatory,  than  thoie 
of  the  Spy.  There  was  for  example  a  series  of  papers  in 
the  GuzetUy  beginning  December  20th  1772,  entitled 
Needluun*s  Bemmbnmeer  written  by  Joeiah  Qoincy  Jr.^ 
the  nobleet  Bomaii  of  them  aU.  Kodung  in  the  eo- 
tnmot  of  the  Sjpy  is  more  bitter,  not  to  say  ftroeions,  than 
some  of  these  articles.  As  the  discussion  and  controversy 
went  on  the  writers  for  the  Oazette^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Sjpjft  are  from  to-day  expanding  the  olaims  of  the  edonies 
far  Self  government,  and  narrowing  and  restnoting  flis 
powers  of  Parliament  and  Crown  — rising  rapidly  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  controversy  was  hnally  placed.  It  was 
self-government  to  which  our  Others  were  tending,  it  mi^ 
be  at  the  first  nnoonsobnsly,  bat  nevertheless  tendiag. 
Hlstoiy,  fipom  1768,  is  a  prophesy  of  the  result  It  was  be- 
coming necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  eqaal 
BtadoB  to  whieh  the  laws  of  natnre  and  of  nature's  Qod 
entiaed  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  ques- 
don  the  merits  of  the  Boston  Guzetic  He  was  a  rival,  but 
a  generous  one.  During  the  long  oontrovmT"  he  re- 
marks between  Great  Britain  and  her  oolonies  no  ptpar 
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on  the  contineiit  took  a  more  active  part  in  defence  of  the 

country  or  more  ably  supported  its  rights  than  the  Boston 

We  can  hardly  help  glandng  at  the  futare  fortune  of 

tke  QautU  and  ite  principal  proprietor,  Benjamin  Edes. 
After  the  Kevolution  it  lost  ita  great  contributors  and  its 
tone  and  policy  were  changed.  It  bitterly  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  oonatitation  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
administration  <^  Waahington.  The  paper  deolined  in 
power,  interest  and  popnlar  fiivor,  tiil*  aft^r  along  struggle, 
in  1798,  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of  support.  One  can- 
not but  be  touched  by  the  old  man's  farewell  address. 
«'The  Editor  of  the  £o9kM  Oautte,  after  repealed  attempta 
to  proaeente  hia  profeeeional  ooenpation  in  the  declining 
period  of  bis  life,  is  at  length  obliged  to  relinquish  his  ex- 
ertions and  to  retire  to  those  melancholy  paths  of  domestic 
emharraasments  to  which  misfortune  has  conngned  him. 
While  dias  pasring  the  gloomy  valley  of  old  age  and  in- 
firmity, his  consolation  still  rests  on  that  staff  which  can 
support  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude ;  and  though 
he  often  feels  the  thorns  and  briers  on  the  road,  goading 
him  in  his  passage,  yet  he  patiently  mxfEan  onder  these  af- 
flictions, hoping  that  ere  long  he  shall  arrive  at  that 
peaceful  abode  *  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.*  The  cause 
of  Liberty  is  not  always  the  channel  of  preferment  or 
pecnniaiy  reward.  The  little  prgpert^  which  he  acquired 
haa  long  aince  fell  a  aacrifice;  the  paper^videneee  of  his 
aervices  were  soon  consumed  by  their  rapid  depreciation, 
luid  the  cares  of  a  numerous  family  were  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted,  though  he  fed  them  with  property  at  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  which  he  feithfbUy  and 
industriously  earned  at  twraty  shillings." 
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Mr.  Buckiogham,  in  his  very  interesting  reminiscences 
of  printers  and  editors,  thus  speaks  of  the  unfortunate  old 
man.  **In  1801»  I  had  oooMion  to  call  on  him  at  hia 
printing  room  andfonndhim  at  work  on  a  small  job  at  the 
case,  while  an  elderlj  female  (probahly  one  of  lua  daughters) 
was  at  the  press  striking  oft''  shop  bills.  The  venerable 
form  of  the  old  man  setting  types  "  with  spectacles  on 
noee/'  and  the  aingnlar  sight  of  a  woman^  beating  and  pull- 
ing at  the  press,  together  with  the  aapeet  of  deatitntion 
that  pervaded  the  whole  apartment,  presented  a  scene  well 
adapted  to  excite  sympathy,  and  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind,  which  the  Tioiaaitadea  of  tidy  years  have  not  ef- 
iheed.  At  length  the  infinmties  of  age  overcame  his 
physical  powers  and  the  corse  of  poverty  lay  heavily  on 
his  spirit  Oppressed  with  years  and  sickness,  neglected 
and  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  blessings  he  had 
helped  to  secore,  he  died  in  December  180S  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years." 

Jnly  Ist  1778,  nearly  two  years  before  he  left  Boston, 
Mr.  Thomas  sent  out  the  prospectus  of  the  Royal  American 
Magazine f  to  be  issued  monthly.  The  vessel  cod  taining  the 
types  for  it  was  cast  ashore  on  Cape  Ck>d,  and  the  first 
number  (fbr  January  1774)  was  not  in  &ct  issued  till 
Febry.  Gth  1774.  Alter  bix  months,  "  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  town  of  Boston/'  Mr.  Thomas  suspended  the 
publication.  It  was  however  purchased  by  Joseph  Qreen- 
leaf,  the  Scnvola  of  the  and  continued  till  March 
1776.  A  singular  feature  of  the  magazine,  considering 
the  relation  of  both  Thomas  and  Greenleaf  to  Governor 
Hutchinson,  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor.  "  To  complete 
this  plan  will  be  added  (to  begin  at  the  end  of  .  the  first 
number  and  to  continue  until  the  whole  is  finished,  printed 
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in  an  elegant  manner,  on  fine  paper,  and  occasionally  or- 
namented with  copper  plate  prints,  exclusiv^e  of  thoae  par- 
ticularly for  the  magainae)  Gk>yemor  Hutchinson's  History 
of  the  MmachoBette  Bay;  which  when  finished  will  be 
worth  the  cost  of  the  magazine." 

The  magazine  is  illustrated  by  nineteen  engravings,  the 
most  of  which  are  by  Paul  Revere.  The  first  number  has 
the  well  known  view  of  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the 
aeveral  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor. 

The  last  year  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  Boston,  he  began  the 
publication  of  an  Almanac.  The  first  number  is  styled 
"  Thomas'  New  England  Almanac,  or  the  MassachuaeUs  Cal- 
endar for  the  year  of  onr  Lord  Christ  1776."  Its  imprint  is 
**  Massachnsetto  Bay,  Boston.  Printed  and  sold  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  at  the  printing  office,  the  sonth  comer  of  Marshall's 
Lane  near  the  mill  bridge."  The  Almanac  was  published 
by  Mr.  Thomas  from  1775  to  1808,  and  from  1803  to  1819 
inclosive,  by  his  son  Isaiah  Thomas  Jr.  There  is  nothing 
in  these  Almanacs  calling  for  especial  notice.  They  aided 
in  maldng  the  publisher  well  known,  and  some  fortunate 
prophecies  or  guesses  as  to  the  weather  gained  for  it  some- 
thing of  the  reputation  of  "  old  Probabilities."  They  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  nsefiil  matter  which  ibnnd  its  way  to 
places  where  books  were  little  read.  In  a  number  before 
me,  that  for  1790,  are  published  the  tariff  of  1789,  the  pro- 
posed Amendfnei)tH  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Register,  headed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  **Hls  Highness  Qeorge  Washington 
Esquire,"  aud  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  In  that  of  1791 
is  the  whole  of  Franklin's  Wai/  to  Wealth, 

To  resume  our  story.  It  Was  not  alone  as  editor  and 
printer  of  an  infiuentialjonmal  that  Mr.  .  Thomas  Was  able 
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or  ready  to  serve  bis  oomitry.  He  was  personally  one  of 
the  most  active  of  Sons  of  Liberty.  Wherever  work 
difficult  and  hazardous  was  to  be  done,  he  was  to  be  found. 
The  meetmgs  of  the  patriots  are  frequently  held  at  his 
oflke.  After  the  workmen  have  retired^the  piaster  *re> 
miuns  to  print  hand-bills  that  are  posted  throngbont  th^ 
town  before  morning,  to  startle  the  timid  and  rouse  the 
lethargic.  For  the  iive  years  following  his  return  to  Bos- 
ton his  life  was  a  daily  war&re.  The  tone  of  his  paper,  its 
sharp  criticisms  not  only  upon  the  provincial  civil  officers 
but  upon  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  military,  excited 
against  him  hostility  personal  as  well  as  political.  Threats, 
as  before  stated,  of  violence,  of  assassination  even,  are  fre- 
qnenily  made;  wbether  to  alarm  only  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. His  friends  did  not  so  regard  them.  They  knew 
he  waa  on  the  litit  of  the  proscribed,  and  believed  he  would  be 
among  the  earliest  victims.  Ue  sent  his  family  to  Water- 
town  to  be  safe  from  the  perils  to  which  he  was  daily  ex- 
posed. For  a  &w  days  before  the  battle  of  Le^ngton  bis 
friends  insisted  upon  his  keeping  himself  secluded.  He 
went  to  Concord  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hancock  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  opened 
to  them  bis  situation,  which  indeed  the  Boston  inembers 
well  understood.  Mr.  Hancock  and  bis  other  friends  ad- 
vised and  urged  him  to  remove  froni  Boston  immediately ; 
in  a  few  days,  they  said,  it  would  be  too  late.  They 
seemed  to  nnderstand  well  what  a  few  days  would  bring 
forth.  He  came  back  to  Boston,  packed  up  his  presses 
and  types,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  use  hia  own  phrase, 
"stole  them  out  of  town  in  the  dead  of  night."  Thomas 
was  aided  in  their  removal  by  General  Warren  and  Colonel 
Bigelow.  They  were  carried  across  the  feny  to  Charles* 


Ki^n  after,  iLe  njil  mcfs  ««reoa  ^cir  «af'i»Laiaf- 
t6B,  mi  ^  M9Ct  ci«E=r^  ite.  Bum  wm  csarrir  dial 

up.    y\r.  Tl  :  !LJfcS  i:  i       rt»  whL  ki«  preaaet  «>d  tjpet  to 

to  cxj^  Trie  eo&Tcraftrc-o  at  Coa-xfd.  m  vdi  as  liii 
ovn  obacrvadoD,  had  attkied  Lia  ibat  imporcaat  efcata 
were  at  liaad. 

w*:Lt  o:;:  on  tL<s  i-'zii  of  tkr  >  _  :  Ar-ril.  to  mmnt 
in  giving  o'ytiee  th^  the  troops  vere  croasmg  the  Charles 
rhrcr.  He  retnmed,  but  was  oat  agni  by  dajiighL 
Cromog  the  feiii  with  Dr.  Warm  be  went  into  a  pabtie 
meeting'at  Charte^cown  and  urged  the  armin|r  of  the  people, 
Skud  wiis  oj  j'  -^d  bj  one  Mr.  Hu*-^".".  **  on  principle*  of  pro- 
dence."  A*  one  of  tiie  minute  men,  he  ecg^a^res  in  the 
fight  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  At  night  he 
goestoMedford.  Ontfae  mormngof  thedOth,heinakesa 
flying  vurit  to  his  fitmil  j  at  Watertown,  and  then  starts  on 
foot  for  Worcester.  He  is  coastantlv  met  on  his  journey 
bj  bodies  of  armed  men  on  their  waj  to  Cambridge, 
annonsto  leant  eren  die  minutest  details  of  jesterday's 
fight  After  trareling  on  foot  some  nules,  he  meets  widi 
a  friend  who  procure-  him  the  loan  of  a  horse.  Late  at 
night,  weary  and  travel  worn,  he  arrives  at  Worcester  to 
begin  life  anew;  a  good  head  and  stout  heart  his  only 
ci^itaL  Worcester  was  one  of  the  places  where  Mr. 
Thomas  had  been  inrited  to  set  up  a  press.  The  necessity 
for  a  Whig  paper  in  this  stronghold  of  the  lovalista  had 
been  felt  by  Colonel  Bigelow,  the  patriot  blacksmith  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs  of  the 
town  and  connty.  Mr.  Thomas  made  an  agreement  to  do 
so  early  in  1770,  bat  withoat  any  purpose  of  giving  up  the 
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press  St  Boston.  The  presses  tad  types  sent  before  him 

were  all  that  were  left  as  the  frnit  of  five  years'  toil  and 
peril.  A  som  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  (and  a  dol- 
lar meant  something  then»  though  soon  to  lose  its  meaning) 
was  dne  him  firom  subscribers,  scattered  o w  tfaa  oonlanent 
In  times  of  peaoe  most  of  this  wonld  have  been  collected. 
It  was  now  worthless.  Paper  it  was  hard  to  get  at  any 
price,  and  the  printer's  means  of  purchase,  present  and 
prospeetiTe,  were  cut  o£  The  list  of  Worcester  sabscrib- 
eis  was  less  than  two  hundred,  town  and  county. 

Things  were  at  a  stand  still.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1775, 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  were  at  Worcester,  on 
their  way  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
They  were  there,  some  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their 
colleagues  and  a  military  escort  We  have  no  report  of  the 
interview  between  the  patriot  printer  and  the  patriot  states- 
men. But  on  the  Journal  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
the  Province  is  this  entry,  April  29th,  1776.  Letters  from 
Oolonel  Hancock  now  at  Worcester  were  read,  whereupon 
voted  that  four  reams  of  paper  be  immediately  ordered  to 
Worcester  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Thomas,  printer;  he  to  be  ac- 
ooantable."  Though  the  letter  requesting  that  paper  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  lost,  a  very  interesting  one 
written  from  Worcester  by  Mr.  Hancock,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  I  have  space  for  a  brief  extract  only. 
"Boston  must  be  entered,  the  troops  must  be  sent  away 
or  (blank).  Our  friends  are  valuable  but  our  country 
must  be  saved.  I  have  an  interest  in  that  town ;  what  can 
be  the  enjoyment  of  that  to  me  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  it 
at  the  will  of  General  Gage,  or  any  one  else.  I  doubt  not 
your  vi|^lance,  your  fortitude  and  resolution.''   One  can- 
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not  but  coi\jectare  that  the  young  printer  may  have  seen 
and  read,  with  delight,  that  letter  before  it  was  pat  on  its 
way  to  Watertown. 

On  the  third  of  May  the  Spy  reSppears  at  "Worcester. 
In  bis  address  to  his  readers  the  editor  says:  "  X  beg  the 
aadstanee  of  ail  the  Mends  of  onr  righteons  canae  to  <nr- 
eolate  this  paper.  They  may  rely  that  the  ntmoet  of 
my  poor  endeavors  shall  be  used  to  maintain  those  rights 
and  privileges  for  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  bled;** 
worcU  that  on  the  30th  of  May,  1775,  were  something  more 
than  riietorio.  The  place  of  publication  was  not  howerer 
definitely  settled.  Mr.  Thomas  was  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Saf^y  to  bring  his  press  to  Ooncord.  He  goes 
there  to  find  that  the  Provincial  Congress  had  adjourned 
to  Watertowu.  He  goes  to  Watertown,  and  is  advised  by 
leading  members  of  the  Congress  that  it  will  be  best  to 
remain  at  Worcester  for  the  present,  to  do  the  printing  for 
Congress,  the  army  and  Committee  of  Safety,  at  that  plaee 
establishing  a  post,  what  we  should  call  an  express,  between 
Worcester  and  Watertown  and  Cambridge,  to  transmit 
orders  and  return  the  work  when  done.  Following  this 
oonrse,  on  the  8th  **of  May  the  Provincial  Congress 
appoints  a  committee  to  transcribe  the  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  King's  troops  on  the  19th  ult.,  together 
with  depositions  thereof  accompanying,  to  be  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  for  immediate  publication." 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Committee  of  Safety  "  voted, 
that  Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas  have  sixty  reams  of  printing  crown 
paper  and  eight  reams  of  printing  demy  paper  supplied  to 
him  by  the  committee  of  supplies ;  they  taking  his  obli- 
gation to  be  accouQtable  to  the  Colony  for  the  amount 
thereof" 
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Mr.  Thomas  did  aceonnt  for  the  paper  sent  him  to  the  last 
penny.  Though  the  Congress  and  the  Coraraittee  of  ISatety 
aasamed  to  direct  his  movements,  I  canaot  fiad  that  he  ever 
reoeiyed  any  &Yor  from  them»  or  sought  any.  They  sup- 
plied him  twice  with  paper,  and  he  paid  for  it  by  his  work. 
In  his  day  of  eztremest  want  he  would  not  feed  from  the 
public  crib.  In  the  summer,  Samuel  and  Ebenezer  Hall 
moved  from  Salem  and  aet  up  a  press  in  Stoughton  Hall, 
Oambridge.  Mr.  £des  also  escaped  from  Boston  and  set 
up  a  press  at  Watertown.  After  their  remo?al,  the  print- 
ing of  the'  Oongress  and  the  Committee  of  Safbty  passed 
into  their  hands.  There  was  no  further  occasion  for  the 
risk  and  expense  of  sending  their  work  to  Worcester. 

With  some  view  and  for  some  purpose,  which  I  h»Ye  not 
been  able  to  discoyer,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  Mr.  Thomas 
started  on  foot  for  a  journey  to  New  York.  So  well  was 
the  printer  of  the  Spt/  known,  so  familiar  was  his  story, 
that  innkeepers  on  the  way  would  receive  no  pay  for  meals 
and  lodging,  nor  boatmen  for  carrying  him  across  the 
ferries.  From  Kew  York  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Some  of  its 
leaders  were  personally  known  to  him.  He  returned  to 
his  labors  deeply  impressed  by  their  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
more  ready  and  willing  than  ever  to  work  for  the  right* 
eons  cause"  to  which  they  were  devoting  themselves. 

Materials  are  wanting  for  a  connected  and  detailed  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Thomas's  life  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Sp}/  is  indeed  the  weekly  record  of  thought  and  opinion, 
but  he  seldom  speaks  of  matters  merely  personaL  A  fow 
incidents  only  can  now  be  gathered  up.  In  May,  1776,  the 
Provincial  Congress  established  a  system  of  post-riders  and 
post-offices  to  continue  until  other  provision  was  made  by 
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the  Continental  Congress  or  the  Province.  In  the  resolve 
establishing  the  syatem  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  Post- 
master for  Worcester.  In  the  Ml  of  1776  the  CoDtinental 
CoDgresB  established  a  post-office  department  for  all  the 
colonies;  that  which  had  existed  under  the  Crown  ha^ng 
been  broken  up  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  appointed  Postmaster,  with  power  to  establish  such 
post  routes  and  appoint  snch  deputiee  as  he  should  think 
proper.  He  selected  Mr  Thomas  for  the  office  at  Wor- 
cester. His  commission  was  several  times  renewed  by 
Franklin's  successors.  It  was  in  the  year  following  (1776) 
that  Franklin  was  at  Woroester,  and  Mr.  Thomas  first 
became  acquainted  wifli  the  man  to  whose  history  and 
character  his  own»  in  a  humble  way,  had  many  points  of 
resemblance. 

We  get  some  glimpses  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  autumn  of 

1775  and  spring  of  1776  from  the  recollections  of  Bei\iamin 
BnsseU,  better  known  as  Ben  Russell,  afterward  the  dis- 
tingnished  editor  of  the  Boston  Omtinely  who  in  August 

1776  was  carried  by  his  father  to  Worcester  and  indentured 
as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Thomaa.  The  stories  which  old 
men  tell  of  their  youth  are  seldom  spoiled  from  lack  of 
condiment  Those  of  Mr.  Russell  were  always  racy.  His 
master,  Mr.  Russell  used  to  say,  was  not  at  that  time  in 
very  affluent  circumstances.  During  the  first  year,  he 
with  a  fellow  apprentice  slept  in  a  garret  over  the  printing 
office  on  the  rags  that  were  taken  from  time  to  time  for 
the  paper  maker.  Not  only  his  apprentices  but  the  mas- 
ter himself  frequently  made  their  meals  at  the  office  on 
bread  and  milk,  bought  by  the  pennyworth  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  remained  at  Worcester  editing  and  print- 
ing the  Sj^  till  the  spring  of  1776,  when  he  leased  for  a 
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year  a  part  of  bis  printing  apparatas  and  bis  newspaper  to 
"William  Stearns  and  Daniel  Bigelow,  two  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Bar  of  Worcester,  intelligent  and  patriotic,  but 
with  no  eixperienoe  in  editing,  much  leas  in  printing  a 
newspaper. 

With  the  small  remaining  part  of  hia  printing  materials 
be  went  to  Salem,  with  the  view  of  starting  business,  but 

obstractions  arising"  he  sold  his  press  and  tyj^  and 
gave  up  Uie  plan.  The  natoie  of  tiie  obstraedons  will  be 
nndeistood  when  we  learn  that  three  writs  of  attachment 
were  8er\'ed  upon  his  press  and  types  in  a  single  evening ; 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  them  to  pay  his  debts. 

In  the  year  1777  he  leased  again  the  ^  and  his  press  at 
Worcester  to  Antony  Haswell.  His  fionily,  in  1776  and 
1777,  were  VMng  on  a  small  fiurm  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  They  must  have  been  dark  years  to  him. 
How  he  was  employed  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  I 
<mly  know  that  he  was  always  industrious,  and  that,  some- 
how or  other,  he  got  through  them  and  supported  his  fiunily. 
There  was  at  least  one  bright  day  for  him  in  their  calendar. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Worcester,  July  24th,  1776,  he  read  from 
the  porch  of  the  South  Church,  to  an  assembly  connstlng 
of  almost  the  entire  population  of  that  and  n^oining  towns^ 
the  declaration  of  independence.  He  may  well  have  had  a 
just  pride  in  the  reading  of  that  declaration.  He  could  not 
fail  to  see  it  was  grounded  on  principles  he  had  been  among 
the  earliest  to  espouse  and  defend.  The  declaration  was 
reonved  with  every  demonstraition  of  joy  and  confidence. 
The  IGng's  arms  were  taken  from  the  Oonrt  House  and 
burned  to  ashes.  The  sign  was  removed  from  the  King's 
Arms  tavern,  and  a  joyful  celebration  had  there  in  the 
evening,  when  twenty-one  patriotio  toasts  were  given,  and 
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the  puQoh  flowed  fred  j.  Banell,  who  wnomn  to  have  been 

leased  to  Stearns  and  Bigelow  with  the  press  and  paper,  in 
describing  the  affiiir  to  Mr.  Buckingham  said,  "  we  were 
all  80  happy  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  we  did,  bat  we 
gave  fbll  vent  to  our  patriotic  feelings  till  a  late  honr  in 
tiie  evening.  We  were  a  little  enrprifled  in  the  morning  to 
£.nd  that  about  a  dozen  of  us  had  enlisted  as  private  sol- 
diers in  the  army ;  a  recruiting  officer  being  then  in  the 
town."  Mr.  Thomas  however  got  him  released  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  spring  of 1778,  Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  Worcester, 
took  possession  of  his  press,  and  resumed  the  publication 
of  the  Spy.  Worcester  was  thenceforth  to  be  his  home ; 
in  it  he  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  fie 
was  Teiy  fertonate  in  the  place  of  his  residence.  There 
were  disadvantages  in  doing  business  so  fer  feom  the  sea- 
board, but  saving  this,  all  else  was  propitious.  Worcester 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  inland 
towns  of  Massaohosetts  Bay,  indeed  of  the  New  England 
Oolonies.  The  village  was  then,  and  fer  half  a  centnry 
later,  on  one  broad,  beantifiil  street,  in  a  lovely  valley  en- 
vironed by  hills  of  gentle  ascent  and  well  rounded  Bura- 
mits.  The  view  as  jou  entered  the  village  from  the  east 
was  charming.  The  long  broad  street  arched  with  graceful 
elms ;  the  neat,  many  of  them  elegant  and  spamous,  man- 
nons  standing  back  from  the  way  with  grass  plats  or  flower 
beds  in  front,  and  shrubbery  at  their  sides,  and  the  general 
air  of  comfort,  refinement  and  taste,  delighted  all  travelers. 
The  town  was  some  six  miles  square,  and  agriculture  its 
chief  pursuit;  but  it  was  tiie  shire  of  the  county  and  in  its 
central  village.  Within  a  mile's  compass,  were  ga^ered 
the  county  officers,  eminent  lawyers,  and  a  number  of  mer- 
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ehftats  and  traders  wbo  supplied  the  wants  of  a  large  snr- 

roandiug  country.  It  had  several  large  inns,  like  the 
Singe  ArmBy  well  known  throughoat  the  Bay  and  places 
of  much  leaort,  not  only  daring  the  terms  of  the  coorts,  but 
St  all  seatfons  of  the  year. 

John  Adams,  when  its  village  schoolmaster,  has,  in  his 
diary,  given  us  some  pleasant  sketches  of  society  in  Wor- 
cester some  twenty  years  before  our  date,  and  of  his  tak- 
ing tes  with  the  Patnams,  Greens,  Chandlers,  and  Ma- 
carlys  of  the  Tillage;  a  custom  not  yet  obsolete.  Then, 
as  ever  since,  Worcester  was  distingaisbed  for  its  agree- 
able and  cultivated  society,  for  the  number  of  its  emi- 
nent men  and  attractive  and  accomplished  women.  Some 
members  of  the  older  fiunilies  who  had  adhered  to  the 
crown  had  left  in  1778,  bnt  there  were  new  accessions 
among  the  Whigs,  the  Lincolns  and  Aliens,  Waldos  and 
Salisburys,  to  fill  their  places.  But  the  fact  of  greatest  im- 
portance in  this  new  home  of  the  young  printer  is  that  it 
was  aliTS  and  growing.  As  wellborya  yonng  man  at 
once  as  plant  him  in  a  place  that  is  torpid  or  retroceding, 
where  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thrift  has  died  out.  Few 
young  men  are  capable  of  resisting  its  repressing  and 
becalming  inflaences. 

Itwas  ahardtime  to  begin  bnsbess  anew.  All  business 

m 

was  disordered  by  a  paper  cmrency  daily  depreciating ; 
materials  and  labor  were  difficult  to  be  procured ;  sub- 
scriptions to  his  paper  hard  to  be  got  and  harder  to  be 
collected.  Mr.  Thomas  however  started  with  new  resolu- 
tion and  coorage  which  carried  him  thron^^  the  war  even, 
with  some  small  measure  of  peenniary  snceess.  In  a  few 
months  after  his  return  he  was  ho  fortunate  as  to  purchase 
some  new  ^ypea,  which  were  taken  in  a  vessel  from  London 
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and  the  Spi/  came  out  in  a  n^w  dress.  Removed  from  the 
personal  collisions,  insults  and  threats,  to  which  he  had 
heen  subjected  by  the  oncers  and  aoldien,  and  their  allies 
in  Boston,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  paper,  while  equally 
patriotic  and  finn,  were  more  temperate  and  impersonal. 
Many  of  the  loyalists  had  left  the  province ;  those  who  re- 
mained were  quiet  and  inactive.  Though  Mr.  Thomas 
was  the  editor,  many  able  writers  among  the  patriots  con- 
triboted  to  the  columns  of  the  It  did  an  ezoellent 
work,  not  merely  by  giving  aoearate  information  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  but  in  keeping  up  the  hope  sod  trust 
of  the  people.    The  '*  trumpeter"  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 

In  1780  Mr.  Thomas  was  drafted  as  a  soldier.  He  most 
'  go  or  proonre  aanbstitnte;  tiiere  was  no  money  comma* 
tation.  He  was  felt  to  be  an  nsefol  soldier  at  home  that 
eonid  not  be  spared  from  his  press ;  and  his  apprentice  Rus- 
sell readily  consented  to  go  in  his  place.  Russell's  term  was 
but  six  months  and  he  never  was  in  battle.  He  joined  the 
army  at  West  Point  and  was  one  of  the  guard  who  attended 
Migor  Andre  to  the  place  of  ezecntion.  Upon  his  retnm, 
Mr.  Russell  thought  that  in  consideration  of  his  service  he 
ought  to  be  discharged  from  his  apprenticeship,  and 
Thomas,  though  reluctant  to  part  with  so  good  a  workman, 
consented.  Mr.  Thomas  from  his  return  to  Worcester  in 
17T8  seems  to  have  gained  ground  slowly  but  steadily. 
The  circulation  of  his  paper  was  extended,  and  he  added  to 
his  income  a  little  by  job  printing.  From  1781,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  peace  of  1788,  his  progress  was  more 
marked  and  rapid.  New  types  and  better  p^^  were 
procured  for  the  /S^,  and  it  was  enlarged  to  five  columns. 
It  was,  says  Mr.  13 uekingham,  u  most  coiupetont  Judge, 
well  conducted  and  hiled  with  excellent  matter.  Besides 
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selections  of  news  and  communications  on  interestinsf  sub- 
jects, the  whole  of  Robertson^ s  History  of  America^  Gordoits 
Bktory  of  the  JRevoliUiany  and  large  extracts  from  Quihrie^s 
Otogrt^^f  and  other  British  pablications»  enridied  its 
pages  and  made  it  more  valuable  than  any  paper  published 
in  Massachusetts." 

To  the  business  of  editing  and  publishing  a  newspaper 
he  added  that  of  printing,  pablishing  and  selling  books,  at 
the  fint  however  in  a  small  waj. 

For  the  two  years  from  March  1786  to  March  1788  the 
publication  of  the  *S/;j/  was  suspended,  and  in  its  place  was 
printed,  in  octavo  form,  the  Worcester  Magazine.  The 
reasons  for  the  snspension  were  these.  In  March,  1786, 
the  Qeneral  Court  laid  a  stamp  duij  of  two  thirds  of  a 
penny  on  newspapers  and  a  penny  on  almanacs.  This 
law  revived  the  memories  of  1765,  and  was  so  odious  that 
it  was  repealed  before  it  went  into  operation.  In  July, 
1786,  an  iust.  was  passed  imposing  a  dniy  on  all  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers  printed  in  the  state.  This  act  was 
thought  by  Thomas  and  other  printers  to  be  a  still  greater 
grievance.  "  A  shackle,"  says  the  Spl/y  "  which  no  legisla- 
tare  bat  oars,  in  British  or  United  America,  have  laid  apon 
the  press,  which  when  free  is  the  great  bulwark  of  liberty." 
The  act  was  very  unpopular  (the  only  ezcnse  for  it  was 
tiiat  government  must  be  supported),  and  was  repealed. 
Jn  April,  1788,  the  Spy  reappeared.  "  The  printer  has  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  Masw- 
chimUB  or  WoreesUr  ChuetU^  restored  to  its  constita- 
tional  liberty  (thanks  to  oar  present  legislature)  after  a 
suspension  of  two  years." 

The  Worcester  Mc^azine  was  after  all  the  Spy  with  a 
new  name  and  form  without  the  advertisements.  The 
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magazine  for  the  two  years  makes  four  volumes  octavo. 
In  it  will  be  found,  with  ranch  other  interesting  matter, 
very  faU.  accounts  of  the  Shays  rebellion,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  diaoDiaions  leading  to  the  fonnation  and 
adoption  of  the  constitntion  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Thomas,  though  appreciating  and  sympathizing  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  poeitipn  with  his  postriders  to  obtain  early  in- 
fonnation  of  the  plans  and  movementa  of  the  rebels,  he 
was  able  to  render  important  aid  to  the  authorities  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  not  by  nature  rebel  or  radical.  He  had  a 
strong  love  of  liberty,  of  the  state  and  personal,  but  it  waa 
liberly  regulated  by  law. 

In  the  Spy  and  Magazine  Mr.  Thomas  supported  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Suites.  Popular 
opinion  in  the  county  was  against  it  We  observo  that 
he  is  yeiy  careful  to  publish  eveiything  that  Washington 
said  or  wrote  on  the  salject,  and  this  not  only  from  the 
unbounded  reverence  he  had  for  the  man  but  from  a 
sense  of  the  vast  influence  his  voice  and  judgment  would 
have  in  determining  the  question.  It  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  weight  of  that  influence  turned 
the  scale.  The  knowledge  that  Washington  approved  of 
it,  the  general  expectation  that  he  would  be  called  to 
administer  it,  conciliated  and  drew  to  ita  support  men 
whose  prepossessions  were  all  against  it,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  laige  central  power  with  local 
independence  and  home  government.  Washington,  it  is 
well  known,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  action  of  Massachu- 
sette.  On  the  last  page  of  the  last  number  of  the  magazine 
is  a  letter  of  his  to  a  gentieman  in  Boston  (Qeneral  Lincoln), 
in  which  after  speaking  of  the  candid  and  condliatoiy 
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coarse  of  the  minority  of  the  convention  after  the  yote  had 
been  taken,  he  says :  "  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 
Massachusetts  will,  I  presume,  have  great  influence  in  ob- 
taining a  &yoiable  detennination  upon  it  in  thoee  Btatee 
which  have  not  yet  decided." 

No  man  felt  more  quickly  the  invigorating  influences 
of  the  adoption  of  the  natioual  constitution  and  the  putting 
into  operation  the  national  government  than  Mr.  Thomas.  . 
His  business  was  rigidly  bnilt  up  and  extended.  He  on- 
barked  in  the  art  or  mystery  of  making  and  selling  books 
in  all  its  branches.    He  conducted  it  with  great  enterprise, 

skill  and  judgment,  and  as  the  fruit  of  these  with  great 

success. 

He  bnilt  a  large  paper  mill  and  made  his  own  pi^er,  he 
printed  books,  he  established  an  extensive  bindery,  and  he 
sold  at  wholesale  and  retail  his  own  publications  and  all  new 

works  from  tlie  presses  at  London.  His  business  extended 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  Union.  Atone  time  he  hadander 
his  control,  and  that  of  lus  partners,  sixteen  presses  con- 
stantly employed,  seven  of  them  in  Worcester.  He  had 
five  bookstores  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  one  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  one  in  Balti- 
more. His  business  at  Worcester  alone  would  be  regarded 
as  extensive  even  in  this  age  of  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Viewed  with  refisrence  to  the  time  and  place,  a  village  then 
80  far  in  the  interior  and  with  so  few  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, it  affords  striking  proof  of  his  business  capacity. 

In  1788  Mr.  Thomas  established  a  printing  and  book- 
selling budness  in  Boston,  takmg  with  him  as  partner  a 
former  apprentice,  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  under  the  firm  of 
Thomas  and  Andrews.  This  store  was  in  Newbury  street 
under  the  sign  of  Faust's  head.   It  speaks  well  for  Mr. 
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Thomas  that  his  partners,  in  almost  every  instance,  were 
penons  who  had  learned  their  art  and  trade  with  him.  A 
lai^  aad  Baooeeslhl  bnsinees  was  carried  on  hy  the  firm  of 
Thomaa  and  Andrews.   They  pubtished  from  1789  to 

1793,  inclusive,  the  Massachusetts  Magazine^  a  monthly  de- 
voted to  letters  and  the  arts,  and  illustrated  by  engravings. 
It  was  quite  popular  and  aeefiil  in  its  day;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  it  now  may  serve  at  least  to  mark  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  general  culture  and  in  art.  The  store 
and  printing  ofiice  in  Boston  were  but  a  branch  of  his 
business.  Mr.  Thomas  remabed  at  Worcester,  and  his 
principal  establishment  was  there.  It  may  give  some 
farther  idea  of  its  materials  and  resonroee  to  state  that  his, 
for  that  (lay,  splendid  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  folio  (with 
fifty  copper  plates)  and  quarto,  were  carried  throagb  in  a 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  He  was  in  &et  one  of  the 
largest  book  publishers  of  his  time  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  almanac,  as 
printer,  publisher  and  seller  of  school  books,  Bibles,  law 
books,  and  books  of  general  literature,  the  name  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  became  throughout  the  country  a  hounehold  word. 
"Hin  work  was  remarkable  for  elegance  and  accuracy. 
Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  the  historian  of  Worcester  county, 
says,  "his  editions  of  the  Bible  are  found  upon  examinii- 
tion  the  most  correct  of  any  now  extant." '  The  celebrated 
Brissot  (de  Warville),  the  fiunous  GKrondist  leader,  in  his 
travels  in  the  United  States  in  1788,  says :  "  Nous  alhimes 
diner  A  Worcester  A  48  miles  de  Boston;  cette  ville  estjoue  et 
bien  peupl^ ;  rimprimeur  Isaias  Thomas  I'a  rendue  o61^bre 
dans  tout  le  continent  Americain.  H  imprime  la  plupart 
desouvrages  que  paroissent ;  eti'on  avouer  ([ue  ses  editions 
sont  correctes  et  bien  soiguees.    Thomas  est  le  JJulol  des 
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EtatB-UDis."  A  rektiYe  of  Dr.  FrMiklin,  in  a  letter  before 

me,  says :  '*  Being  one  day  in  the  Doctor's  library,  I  opened 
an  elegant  folio  Bible  and  said,  this  is  a  most  splendid  edi- 
tion. Tea,  he  aaid,  it  waa  printed  by  Baakerville,  the 
greateat  printer  in  England,  and  yonr  coontiTman  ICr. 
Thomaa  of  Worceater  ia  the  Baakennlle  of  America."  Aa 
England  produces  now  in  the  art  of  printing  no  superior  to 
Baskerville  we  shall  have  to  give  conaiderable  force  to  the 
addition   of  America."  The  remark  no  donbt  had  some- 
thing  in  it  of  personal  kindneaa.  Mr.  Thomaa  had  known 
Franklin  for  many  years.   He  had  been  appointed  post- 
master by  him,  and  Franklin  had  visited  him  at  Worcester. 
It  wonld  have  been  enough  to  have  aecnred  Franklin's  re- 
gard Ihat  Mr.  Thomaa  waa  so  good  a  patriot;  hia  skill  in 
printing  was  another  bond  of  sympathy.  Dr.  Franklin,  like 
all  piintei^  who  have  become  eminent,  retained  a  great 
afiection  for  the  art   Mr.  Thomas  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  in  1788,  when  a  number  of  printora  and  booksellera 
met  at  Philadelphia  to  form  some  rules  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade.   Mr.  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
the  grandson  of  Franklin,  were  of  the  number.    After  the 
first  meeting  Mr.  Thomas  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Dr.  Franklin  upon  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Franklin 
manifosted  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.  Unable  to  go 
abroad  from  the  stoto  of  his  health,  he  desired  to  have  the 
next  meeting  at  his  own  house.    The  convention  of  course 
felt  itself  greatly  honored  by  such  a  request,  and  the  Doctor, 
though  suffering  constant  pain  from  the  calculus,  entered 
freeljinto  the  plans  and  discussions  of  the  meeting.  He  was 
then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  saffering  constant  bodily  pain, 
but  with  a  mind  as  vigorous,  a  wisdom  aslarge  and  practical, 
and  maonera  as  easy  and  winning,  as  in  the  noon  of  lite. 
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The  man  ibr  whom  Mr.  Thomas  had,  if  possible,  a  yet 

higher  reverence,  Washington,  visited  Worcester  in  the 
course  of  his  New  England  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 
The  Spy  of  Octoher  22d  1789  has  a  notice  of  his  brief  visit. 
«Iiifi)iiiuition  being  leoetYed  on  Thorsday  morning  (Octo- 
ber 22d)  that  bis  Hig^ess  would  be  in  town  the  next 
morning,  a  number  of  respectable  citizens,  about  forty,  pa- 
raded before  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  went  as  far  as 
Leioester  line  to  welcome  bim,  and  escorted  him  into 
town.  The  Worcester  company  of  artillery,  commanded 
by  Major  Treadwell,  were  already  assembled ;  on  notice 
being  given  that  his  Highness  was  approaching,  five 
cannon  were  fired  for  the  five  New  England  States ;  three 
for  the  three  in  the  Union;  one  fbr  Vermont  which  will 
speedily  be  admitted;  and  one  as  a  call  to  Bhode Island  to 
be  ready  before  it  be  too  late.   When  the  President  Gene- 
ral arrived  in  sight  of  the  meeting  house,  eleven  cannon 
were  fired;  he  viewed  with  attention  the  artilleiy  company 
as  he  passed,  and  es^ressed  to  the  inhabitants  his  sense  of 
the  honor  done  him.   He  stopped  at  the  tTnited  States 
Arms  and  breaktasted,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
To  gratify  the  inhabitants  he  politely  passed  through  the 
town  on  horseback,  dressed  in  a  brown  snit,  and  pleasore 
glowed  in  every  countenance;  eleyen  cannon  were  then 
fired.  The  gentlemen  of  the  town  escorted  him  a  few 
miles,  when  they  took  their  leave." 

£.  Smith  Thomas,  a  nephew  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  was  then 
one  of  his  i^prentices.  A  boy  of  fourteen,"  he  writes 
many  years  afterwards, "  I  was  presented  to  Washington 
by  my  distinguished  kinsman,  Isaiah  Thomas.  I  can  never 
forget  hia  words  or  niy  feelings  on  the  occasion.  *  Young 
man,'  he  said,  *your  ancle  has  set  yon  a  bright  example  of 
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patriotiflm,  and  nmr  fofget  that  next  to-  our  Qod  we  owe 
our  highest  doty  to  our  conntry." ' 

Smith  Thomas  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  to  learn  the 
art  of  printing,  in  1788.  In  the  reminiBoences  of  his  life 
and  timeB,  pnbliahed  in  1S40,  we  find  eome  nofloeB  of  hia 
kinmnan.  SpeaJdng  of  the  Sjpjft  he  aaya:  <*Mr.  Thomas  was 
a  pungent  writer,  possesaing  a  clear  and  strong  style,  with 
the  most  biting  sarcasm."  This  Is  eztrayagant.  "  He  was 
constantly  aided  by  the  powerful  pens  of  General  Ward, 
Dwight  Foster,  Edward  Bangs,  and  others,  ao  that  his 
paper,  which  was  a  small  weekly  sheet,  was  always  well 
fUled  with  matter  calculated  to  confirm  tiie  patriotio  in 
their  course  and  prevent  the  wavering  from  going  over  to 
the  enemy."  (He  had  then  built  his  extensive  printing, 
office,  bookstore  and  bindery.)  Few  gentlemen  passed 
throng  Woroeeter  wUhoat  calling  to  see  the  proprietor  and 
his  establishment,  who  never  fiuled  to  treat  them  with  the 
most  marked  politeness.  In  his  person  Mr.  Thomas  was 
tall  and  elegantly  formed,  in  hia  dress  fashionable  to  a 
fault,  in  his  manners  cle^nt,  with  a  mind  stored  by  a  most 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  whether  in 
literature  or  science."  With  £ur  aUowaace  for  'the  rela- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  impression  the  accomplidied 
master  makes  on  the  apprentice,  and  the  teacher  on  the 
pupil,  the  description  conforms  to  tlie  general  recollection 
of  Mr.  Thomas's  contemporaries.' 

Into  the  cultivated  society  of  the  town,  the  self  educated 
printer  and  bookseller  made  ea^  way,  and  in  intellectnal 
culture  and  manners  found  himself  among  equals.  When 
hia  business  had  expanded,  and  bis  income  enlarged,  he 
built  what  was  for  the  time  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion. 
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which  dttring  hia  long  liib  was  the  seat  of  an  open,  refined 
and  generona  hospitalitj. 
Bfr.  Thomas  was  a  snpporfcer  of  the  administration  of 

Washington  and  of  the  Federal  party.  He  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  hiB  times,  a  hitter  partizan,  hat 
those  were  times  when  men  had  strong  oonvictions  and 
ea^rosBod  them  dearly,  not  to  say  fieroely.  We  have  seen 
with- what  ardor  and  at  what  peril  and  sacrifice  he  main- 
tained the  liberties  of  the  colonies  —  indeed  liberty  every- 
where. The  experience  of  tbe  war  and  of  the  seven  years 
of  confhsion  and  disorder  which  followed  it,  tanght  him 
the  necessity  of  a  strong,  stable,  efficient,  national  govern- 
ment He  believed  the  constltntion  had  been  so  firamed  and 
adopted,  and  should  be  so  administered,  as  to  give  the 
country  such  a  government  Under  such  a  government 
he  lived  to  see  his  country  free,  prosperous,  happy.  In 
hia  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  1791,  he  says :  "  The 
general  state  of  oar  oonntry  must  afford  satisfiustion  to 
every  benevolent  mind.  Bvidenoes  of  increasing  prosperity 
present  themselves  on  every  side  to  our  view.  Abroad, 
onr  national  character  is  rising  to  dignily  and  eminence, 
at  home,  confidence  ii  established  in  onr  government,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  iqppears  to  be  the  actoating  principle 
wKli  the  distingnished  characters  of  onr  age,  and  Ihe 
greatest  exertiona  are  making  for  the  public  good.  The 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  men  are  generally  understood, 
and  by  all  ei^joyed.  The  sciences  which  open  to  the  minds 
of  men  a  view  of  the  works  antl  ways  of  God,  and  the  arts 
which  tend  to  the  support,  the  convenience,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  society,  begin  to  receive  proper  encouragement 
from  the  administration  of  state  and  national  governmentij ; 
and  by  the  application  and  enterprise  of  individaals  are 
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Bpproaehhig  to  ezoellenoe  and  perftction.  The  meuis  of 

a  good  education  are  daily  becoming  more  general,  and 
the  present  spirit  of  industry  and  economy,  which  pervades 
all  cUuwes  of  mon,  foraiaheB  the  brightest  prospects  of 
fiitiue  pmspen^  and  welftre.  While  a  geheral  solioitade 
prevails,  to  eooonrage  the  Arts  and  to  promote  national 
honor,  dignity  and  happiness,  can  any  be  indifferent  to 
those  improvements  which  are  necessary  to  secure  to  all  • 
the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  the  Rights  of  Con- 
science ?  The  dvil  authority  hath  set  an  example  of  mode- 
ration and  candor  to  all  Christians,  by  securing  equal 
privileges  to  all;  and.it  must  be  their  ardent  and  united 
wish,  independently  of  foreign  aid,  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  saered  Scriptures  ^the  fonndation  of  their  re- 
ligion—a religion  which  fhrnishes  motives  to  the  finthfal 
performance  of  every  patriotick,  civil  and  social  duly, 
superior  to  the  temptations  of  ambition,  avarice  and  selfish- 
ness ;  which  opens  prospects  to  the  human  mind  that  will 
be  realised  when  the  relation  to  civil  government  shall  be 
dissolved^  and  which  will  raise  its  real  diadpleB  to  their 
highest  glory  and  happiness,  when  the  monuments  of 
human  genius,  art  and  enterprise,  shall  be  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral dissolution  of  nature." 

In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  relinquished  his  business  in  Wor- 
cester to  his  son,  who  bore  his  name  and  shared  his  tastes. 
Though  he  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune  he  was  not  a 
man  to  remain  idle.  He  was  not  merely  a  printer  of  books 
but  a  nadoTf  and  early  began  the  collection  of  a  library. 
Amid  the  caree  of  a  vast  business  he  always  found  some 
time  for  reading  and  study.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  art  to  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  had  been 
devoted.   There  was  no  history  of  priuting  in  America, 
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and  he  would  try  to  supply  the  want  There  was  danger 
that  many  of  the  facts  would  be  irrecoverably  lost.  He 
bad  known  personally  the  leading  printers  of  his  time  and 
had  heard  the  story  of  many  earlier  printers  from  their 
,  successors.  TSo  person  then  living  had  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  not  to  be  found  in  books — the  unwritten  his- 
tory. But  he  spares  no  labor  or  expense  in  gathering  the 
materials  for  his  work.  The  collection  of  newspapers  for 
the  pnipoae,  with  those  he  already  possessed,  made  the 
largest  collection  in  the  coontry.  The  modest  view  of 
Mr.  Thomas  was  not  so  much  to  write  the  history  as  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  materials  for  a  history.  He 
**  makes  no  pretence  to  elegance  of  diction"  but  is  content 
with  a  plain,  unadorned  statement  of  &cts yet  there  are 
some  of  the  biographical  sketches  whose  easy,  simple  and 
attractive  style,  reminds  u&  of  the  greatest  American  printer, 
writer,  statesman  and  thinker. 

The  resnlt  of  his  researches  and  labors  was  the  Miatary 
of  Priatxngf  pablished  in  1810,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
Upon  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
country  I  will  not  enlarge.  Its  general  accuracy  and 
^delity  have  been  recognized  by  historians,  students,  and 
antiquarians. 

In  his  business  as  printer  and  bookseller,  in  gathering 

the  materials  for  his  history  of  printing,  ha\ing  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  annals  of  a  country  whose  course  he 
had  watched,  not  idly,  from  colonial  dependence  tQ  national 
greatness,  a  lover  and  reader  of  books,  touched  early  by 
the  gentiest  of  infirmities,  bibliomania,  he  had  collected  a 
library  especially  rich  as  to  the  fountains  and  springs  (fonfes 
ei  origines)  of  American  history.  His  researches  bad 
taught  him  the  value  of  such  a  collection ;  his  observation 
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and  experience  had  shown  him  how  quickly  the  sources  of 
our  hifltorj  were  drj^ing  up,  how  rapidly  the  moaomenta  - 
of  the  put  were  crambliog  and  watting  away.  He  saw . 
and  understood,  no  man  better,  from  what  infinitely  wied 
and  minnte  sources  the  history  of  a  nation's  life  was  to  be 
drawn ;  that  the  only  safe  rule  was  to  gather  up  ail  the 
iragmeuts  so  that  nothing  be  lost 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  experience,  and  with  a  mw  to 
gamer  np  and  preserve  the  materials  of  onr  history,  that 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
of  making  his  own  library  the  hasis  of  its  collections,  and . 
of  giving  to  the  canse  of  good  letters  a  liberal  share  of  the 
fortune  he  had  acquired  in  their  service.  It  was  in  January, 
1812,  that  his  intent  and  purpose  of  founding  the  society 
were  first  suggested  to  his  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baucrott 
and  Dr.  Oliver  Fiake  of  Worcester.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year,  in  consultation  with  them  and  other 
Mends,  a  plan  was  matured,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  William  Paine,  Levi  Lincoln,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Aaron  Bancroft,  and  Bdward  Bangs.  This  was  in 
the  war,  when  political  strifb  was  bitter,  but  the  cause  of 
letters  brought  together  men  who  were  antipodes  in 
political  faith. 

On  the  19th  of  October  Mr.  Thomas  went  to  Boston  to 
wait  upon  the  committee  to  whom  the  petition  had  been 
referred,  and  on  the  20th  a  bill  was  drawn.   It  passed  the 

House  the  23d,  the  Senate  the  24th,  and  wad  approved  by 
Governor  Strong,  and  became  a  law  the  same  day.  The 
petition,  in  stating  the  objects  of  the  society,  has  one  line 

■ 

which  is  the  key  to  the  society's  history,   to  asnst  the  re- 
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searches  of  the  future  historians  of  our  country."  The 
persons  incorporated  were  among  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  the  oommoiiwealth  in  all  the  walka  of  cultivated  life. 
The  aodefy  was  oiganised  at  the  Ezchaoge  Ckxflfee  House 
in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  November  1812,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
elected  president. 

At  the  beginning  the  annual  meetings  wereheldin  Boston. 
On  the  first,  Oct  28d,  1818,  a  public  address  was  delivered 
St  the  Stone  Chapel  by  the  Bev.  Br.  Jenks.  In  1814  an 
address  was  delivered  in  the  same  churoh  bv  Dr.  Wm. 
Paine,  and  the  society  was  escorted  to  and  from  the  Chapel 
by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artilleiy  Company. 

The  libnuy  g^ven  by  Mr.  Thomas,  consisting  of  abont 
three  thousand  volnmes,  was  kept  for  eight  years  in  his 
mansion  on  Court  Ilill ;  he,  constantly,  we  might  say  daily, 
adding  to  its  collections.  In  the  fall  of  1820,  it  was  re- 
moved to  Antiquarian  Hall,  erected  for  the  society  by 
Mr.  Thomas  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Collections  and  Transactions  of  the  society 
was  also  prepared  and  published  at  his  expense. 

His  interest  in  the  society  never  abated.  He  was  at 
work  for  it  diligently  and  happily  to  the  very  dose  of  his 
ilfo.  He  was  reelected  president  till  his  death.  By  his 
will  he  gave  funds  for  the  support  of  apermanent  librarian, 
and  for  incidental  purposes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  His  entire  gifts  to  the  so- 
ciety in  books,  land,  building,  and  legadesby  his  will,  would 
not  ildl  short  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  His  was  among 
the  early  examples  in  our  country  of  giving  in  a  man's 
lifetime,  and  so  giving  his  own.  "  Defer  not  charities  till 
death,"  says  Lord  Baoon,  for  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it 
rightly,  he  timt  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's 
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than  Ins  own."  Mr.  Thomas's  gifts  to  public  uses  during 

his  lifetime  exceeded  those  by  his  will.  Indeed^  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  he  gave  away  in  his  life  more  than  he 
accamalated.  Since  Mr.  Thomas's  death,  the  society  has 
gone  on  qnietly,  without  parade,  snceessfiilly  accomplish- 
ing the  pnipose,  gradnally  becoming  more  and  more  clearly 
defined,  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  materials  of 
American  history.  It  has  published  four  volnmes  of  Col- 
lections and  Transactions,  which,  where  original,  are  marked 
with  precise  learning  and  thoroa|^  research ;  and,  where 
repnblications,  by  careM  editing  and  annotations.  Ji  is 
not  too  mneh  to  say  they  are  most  valnable  contribn^ons 
to  our  history.  The  library  has  rapidly  increased,  so  that 
it  has  now  overiifty-three  thousand  volumes,  reckoning  ten 
pamphlets  as  a  volume.  Thanks  to  the  mnnificence  of  its 
present  prendent  and  oCher  ftiends,  it  has  now  a  new  libraiy 
bnOding,  and  land  ibr  its  extension,  and  well  invested  fimds 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  his  country  and  to  letters 
were  appreciated  and  recognised  by  his  fellow  citizMS. 
So  fiir  aa  I  can  learn,  he  had  no  aspirations  fbr  political  life 
or  official  service.  The  party  to  wbose  principles  he  con- 
stantly adhered  was  in  the  minority  at  Worcester  daring 
most  of  his  adive  life.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  had 
neither  taste,  nor  perhaps  any  peculiar  aptitude,  for  public 
service.  Bedde  this,  though  just  and  kind  to  othen,  he 
liked  to  do  his  own  thinUng,  and  the  free  use  of  lips  and 
pen ;  and  such  men  are  apt  to  find  the  post  of  honor  in  a 
private  station.  In  that  station  be  wielded  a  large  influ- 
ence, and  few  men  of  his  day  were  more  widely  known. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  many  scientific,  historical  and 
plulanthropio  sodeties  throughout  the  country;  among  nn- 
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merons  others,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Amen- 
can  Aoadflmy  of  Arte  and  Soienoesy  and  the  MaiaaohiiBettB 
ffistorioal  Sodely.  He  reeeived  the  hoaoiaiy  degfee  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmontib  College,  and  tiiat  of  Doefeor 
of  Laws  from  Alleghany  College,  Pennsylvania. 

He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1881.  His  funetal  took 
place  on  the  7th,  when  a  veiy  intereatiiig  address  on  his 
life  and  public  servicee  was  delivered  by  Isaac  Qoodwin 
Esq.  of  tiie  Worcester  Bar. 

This  imperfect  memoir,  the  materials  for  which  have 
been  collected  with  much  tribulation,  has  shown,  I  hope, 
that,  in  three  things  especially,  Mr.  Thomas  rendered  vala- 
able  service  to  his  country  ~  as  the  editor  and  printer  of  a 
newspaper  which  was  an  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  and  of  man,  as  the  author  of  the  His- 
iarjf  qf  Frmimg^  and  as  the  founder  and  benefiMstor  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  . Soddy, 

In  the  relations  of  townsman,  neighbor,  friend,  we  have 
estimates  of  his  life  and  character  by  those  who  had  the 
fuUcfit  opportunity  and  capacity  to  judge.  The  late  Go- 
vernor Linoohi,  and  this  is  Imioui  ab  laudato  mro^  in  his 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Sociely,  thus 
speaks  of  Mr.  Thomas.  With  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind 
and  a  cultivated  intellect,  enterprise,  energy  and  industry  in 
early  life  gave  him  wealth,  and  possessed  of  this,  he  lived  in 
courtly  style,  and  with  beneficent  liberaUly.  *  *  *  He  was 
a  public  spbited  citiaen,  generous  in  his  contributions  to  all 
worthy  objects,  and  a  most  efficient  cooperator  with  others 
in  promoting  the  growth,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
place.  The  city  is  full  of  memorials  of  his  good  deeds." 
Periiaps  a  higher  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  bis  counsellor 
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and  friend  of  many  yeun,  Samael  li.  Bnrnnde,  when  he 
■aid  that  **  Yoang  men,  jnat  entering  into  aetive  life,  and  eop 

gaging  in  the  untried  and  perplexing  mazes  of  horineas, 

seldom  looked  to  him  in  vain  for  advice,  for  patronage,  for 
assistance/' 

William  Linooln,  the  acoompliahed  hiatorian  .of  Wor- 

oester,  fioniliar  with  eveij  detail  of  its  leoordySaya:  while 

his  private  eharity  relieved  the  diatrenea,  lua  pnblie  mn- 
nificence  promoted  the  improvements  of  the  town,"  After 

an  enumeration  of  his  benefactions  to  the  manicipal  cor- 
poration he  adds,  "  few  local  works  for  the  public  good  were 
aoeompUahed  without  the  aid  of  his  parse  or  eflfoits." 

Mr.  Lincoln  doses  hb  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Thomaa 
with  eulogy  not  more  beautiful  than  it  is  just  "  The  in- 
cidents of  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  have  occupied  broad 
space  in  theae  poor  annala.  Hia  memory  will  be  kept 
green  when  the  reeoUeetion  of  onr  other  eminent  citiaena 
ahaU  have  ftded  in  oblivion.  W»  reputation  in  fhtore 
time  will  rest  as  a  patriot  on  the  manly  independence  which 
gave,  through  the  initiatory  stages  and  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  strong  influence  of  the  press  he  directed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  when  rojal  flatteiy  and  frvor  would 
have  seduced»  and  the  powers  of  government  subdued  its 
action;  as  an  antiquarian,  by  the  minuteness  and  fidelity  of 
research  in  the  History  of  Printing ;  as  a  philanthropist,  on 
the  foundation  and  support  of  a  great  national  society 
whose  useflilness,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  will  in- 
crease through  distant  centuriea." 
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SPANISH  AMERICA. 

The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced  into  Spanish 
Ameriea,  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy. 
The  historians,  whose  works  I  have  consulted,  are  idl 
silent  aa  to  the  time  when  it  was  first  practiced  on  the 
American  continent;  and  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
Spanish  territories,  especially  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  is  so 
circumscribed,  that  we  cannot  fix  on  any  precise  date  as 
the  period  of  its  commencement;  but  it  is  certain  that 
printing  was  executed,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  long 
before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  place  where,  and  the  exact  date 
when,  me  first  printing  was  performed  in  the  extensive 
provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  America;  hat  as  respects 
mjsel^  I  have  fonnd  that  insormonntable  difficnlties  have 
attended  the  inquiry.' 


'  When  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  hU  History  of  Printing  in  Ameriea,  little  wag 
known  of  its  introduction  in  SpanisU  America.  All  the  works  he  had 
oooMilted  no  tlM  mtdect  were  sQeDt  M  to  die  ttma  Htotorlans  of  tlM  art 
were  ignoiiat  on  this  pofait,  tat  the  reason  that  if  there  eiltted  in  Europe 
any  specimens  of  rery  early  printing  in  America,  the  investigator  did 
not  know  under  what  name  to  search  for  them.  A  writer  sixty  years 
agoit  oxGOMblefortiM  laekcf  oorraet  lnfomuitloo»  linoe  Mr.  Humphreys, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  and  most  recent  authors  on  the  history  of 
priatiBf,  1^  that  the  art  *' wee  totrodnoed  in  Ameriot  by  Mendosa  in 
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Gherillier  refers  Mi  readen  to  some  booln  pxintod 
earl  J  at  Lima,  the  capital  of  Pern.* 

Luckorabe  writes '  that  "  Printing  was  extended  to 
Africa  and  America,  not  indeed  at  the  invitation  of  the 
natives,  especially  of  America,  but  by  means  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;  and,  particularly,  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  who 
carried  it  to  the  latter  for  their  ends ;  accordingly,  we  find 
that  several  printing  houses  were  established  very  early  in 
the  city  of  Limay  and  in  several  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  printing  press  erected  in 
America  was  in  Hie  city  of  Mezioo.  I  have,  however,  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
introdnoed  into  Mexico  with  greater  precision  than  any 

writer  whose  works  have  come  under  my  inspection,  and 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Spanish  American  printers,  and  can  state  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty  that  the  press  was  established 
some  years  before  1569>  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1571  a 
large  and  laborious  work  was  printed  there,  entitled  Vo- 
eabvlario  En-Lengm  Oastellana  y  Mexicam,  compuesto  por  el 
mujf  Beuaraido  I\ubre  Fra^  Alanao  de  McUna  dt  la  Orden  dd 
UeMxuofdmada  mi£^  Dkigido  aimojf 

exedenie  senor  Don  Martin  JBnrigwz  Viaorr^  detlamem  J(b> 
pana,   Bn  Mexico,  en  Oua  de  AiUonie  de  l^pinoea,  1571.* 


1560,  hiB  printer  being  Antonio  Espinoza."  {Jlist.  Art  of  Printing, 
Lond.,  1868,  p.  206).  Rather  than  attempt  to  alter  Mr.  Thomas's  remarks, 
we  hAve  preferred  to  give  in  the  appendix  a  new  aitlele  on  the  hletoiy 
of  piintfaig  in  Stianish  America,  which  has  been  furnished  IM  bj  Hon. 
John  R  Bartlett,  of  Providence,  R.  I.    See  Appendix  A. 

*  Chevillier,  a  French  writer,  waaUbraiy  keeper  at  the  Sorbonne,(b.  168S, 
d.  1700). 

*  iSMbry  aiMi.dK  tfMMi^,  p.  41. 

'Spanish,  as  well  as  English  and  French  orthography,  has  varied  since 
this  btx)k  was  printed.  The  words  Bant,  Vimrrey,  dentanmua,  are  now 
written  San,  vitrey,  de  etta  nuem.  The  title  and  imprint  of  this  curious 
book,  whlcb  b  a  folio  Tolmne  of  508  pages,  when  translated  into  Bag- 
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A  press  was  secretly  established  by  the  Jesuits  at  Cor- 
dova soon  after  they  settled  in  Spanish  America,  at  which 
were  printed  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Peru  and  the 
missions.  Printing  was  prohibited,  excepting  for  the  use 
of  government,  in  all  the  Spanish  provinces;  and  Vicente 
Paz  OS  asserts  that  "  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  revolutioik, 
in  1810,  from  Lima  to  Monte  Video,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  one  thonaind  leagnes,  indiiding  Peni,  OkUi,  and  Bio 
do  In  Pkte»  oonntrifls  fillod  wilii  dtieiy  ^ilii^  iuiiv«ni- 
tiet,  oollcjgM,  sehools,  trilnmalB  of  julioe^  and  mm  of 
wealth  and  adeiioe,  there  was  but  one  miaerable  old  pxinU 
ing  press,  and  this  ibrmeriy  belonged  to  the  Jeaidli  of 
Cordova." ' 

Molina's  book  is  numbered  by  leaves,  not  by  pages. 
The  license  for  printing  it  is  dated  in  1569,  and  affords  in- 
dabitable  evidence  that  a  press  was  then  operant  in  Mexico. 
The  epistle  dedicatory  is  of  the  same  date;  and  theae 
drcumstances  show  that  the  bookwaatwo  jeanin  the  preaa; 
wbieh  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  works  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  coffect  when  baatiljeieeated.  Bven  atthia  timen 
work  of  that  dass  and  magnitode,  wonld  not,  in  the  oidl> 
naiyeonrae  of  business,  be  printed  from  manosoiipt  oopy  in 
a  mnch  shorter  period.  It  is  to  be  pfesnmedtiiat  tiie  prae- 
tice  with  regard  to  title  pages,  was  the  same  then  as  at  Hie 
present  day ;  and  that  the  title  page  of  this  book  did  not 
go  to  press  until  the  rest  of  the  work  was  completed. 

This  dictionary,  in  two  parta,  consists,  first,  of  122  leaves, 
or  244  pages,  of  Spanish  and  Mexican ;  and,  secondly,  of 
162  leaves,  or  824  pages,  of  Mexican  and  Spanish.  A  very 


lidi,  neds  thoa:  A  Dkttmainf  l»  OhMMm  smI  Mnhmk  tm^tigm 
mmpmd  by  the  tery  reeerend  Father  IHar  Akmo  de  Molina,  qf  the  order 
of  our  wU  ditpoaed  Father  Saint  Franeit.  Dedkated  to  the  tery  excellent 
JDon  Martin  Enrique*,  Viceroy  <^  this  New  Spain.  Imprint — In  Mexico,  in 
the  Omm  ^An»na»  4$  S^mm*  UiVl. 
'Bm  the  tetleni  of  Vknto  Psm  to  the  Hoe.  Haniy  Clsjr. 
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large  cat  of  a  oott  of  anns,  probably  thai  of  Hie  Tioeroj  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  fills  two-thirde  of  tiie  tille 
page;  the  arms  are  in  eight  compartments^  sunnoonted 
with  a  coronet 

This  book  fximisheB  incontestable  evidence  that  the 
Spaniards  established  the  press,  in  the  American  con- 
tinenty  maoy  years  before  the  Kngliah  planted  a  colony 
inthia  qnarter  of  the  world. 

The  abb^  Glayigero,^  a  Mexican  writer,  mentioiia  that 
^^liM  kboiioiiaFiaiiciaeaiiyBoriiardmo  Sahagmi,  oompoaed 
in  pure  and  elegast  Mexican  langoage,  three  hondred  and 
dxlj4iTe  hjmoBf  one  for  eaoh  day  in  the  year;'*  and  in  a 
note  be  adda,  that  ha^  aaw  aoopyof  thUbookin  a  library 
of  the  JeeoitB  of  Angelopoli,  printed  at  Mexico,  to  the  beat 
ofhis  recollection,  in  the  year  1640.  If  Clavigero  is  correct, 
printing  was  introduced  iDto  Spanish  America  one  hundred 
years  before  it  appeared  in  the  English  colonies. 

Antonio  de  Herrera,  in  his  General  History  of  Ameriea, 
from  the  discovery  to  1554,  observes  in  relation  to  the 
rebuilding  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  which  began  in 
*^aiieh  waa  Ilia  oara  and  induatiy  of  Oortee  the  con- 
qiieior,  that  all  aorti  of  artifioesa  raaortad  to  the  i^aoa. 
Thaia  ware  aoon  areofeed  a  mint,  a  collage,  and  a  printing 
houaa.  Bo  that  the  city  beoama  aa  renowned  aa  any  in 
BoTope.'?  Ha  aftarwarda  mentiona  that  in  1687,  **tha 
^oeroy  orderad  Hie  college,  founded  by  the  Franeiacan 
ftiars,  at  Mexico,  for  teaching  boys  the  Latin  grammar, 
should  be  finished."  From  this,  account  we  may  conclude 
that  printing  was  introduced  into  Mexico  previously  to  the 
year  1540,  and  probably  as  early  as  1530. 

The  religion  of  the  Spaniards  has  suffered  very  little,  if 
any  innovation ;  and  many  of  the  books  they  have  printed 
in  America  are  on  religioua  aulgeota.    Oofnea  of  theaa, 

'Baa  Oiii<nwi'tJaiwy  ^  Jfato,  Phnaddphla  editfam,  jAu,p,Wi 
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together  with  those  of  various  histories  of  the  old  worid, 
and  of  the  diseoverj  and  settlement  of  Ameriea,  whieh 
have,  from  time  to  time,  issned  from  the  Mexican  and 

Peruvian  presses,  are,  it  is  said,  preserved  in  the  colleges 
of  the  capital  cities  in  those  provinces,  together  with  many 
heavy  folio  volumes  in  manuscript,  respecting  the  country, 
and  written  there.  In  this  age  of  revolutions,  those,  and 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  may  e:q>erience  some  con- 
vulsions of  the  revolutionary  tornado,  by  which  their 
parent  state  is  desolated,  in  common  with  tiie  other  Eoro- 
peaa  kingdoms.  The  time  msj  not  be  fiv  distant  when 
a  qnrit  of  freedom  and  a  conscioiisness  of  ih«r  own 
strength,  may  lead  the  people  of  the  sonth  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  northern  neighbors,  and  establish  their 
independence ;  when  tiiat  time  shall  arrive,  strangers  may 
be  permitted  to  explore  their  country  without  difficull^  or 
restraint.' 

Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  books  published  in  both  English  and  Spanish 
America,  till  within  the  last  century,  were,  principally, 
on  reUgions  snlyects.  Perhaps  those  produced  in  the 
British  colonies,  anterior  to  our  revolution,  exceed  in 
number  tiiose  pubfished  in  Merico  and  Peru ;  but,  from 
thet>e8t  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears 
they  were  inferior,  in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the  many 
large  and  voluminous  labors  of  the  monks,  on  subjects  of 
devotion  and  scholastic  theology,  that  have  been  printed 
in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  continent   Besides  books  on 

*The  above  was  written  in  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1809.  It  now 
wppmn  that  fh0  molitttoD  I  then  contampUted,  htt  been  alnady 
ptK^UOj  piOdlMNd.  New  Spain  becomes  daily  more  practicable  to  the 
researches  of  the  curioiw  and  learned;  and  we  have  a  pleasing  pro- 
spect that  we  shall  speedily  become  more  intimate ;  and  possibly,  on 
mofefitondljtanniwiihtlHMnMr  ndii^lNm,  who  hawhiflwrto  been 
«rtnuigod  from  ui  by  the  feniot  of  their  goTemment 
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religions  and  devotional  conoerns,  many  large  bietoiieal 
works,  a  variety  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  etc.,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  presses  of  Spanish  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  press  in  Spanish  America  was  under 
severe  restrictions,  yet  the  books  allowed  to  be  printed, 
together  with  the  works  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  afforded  it  much  employment;  and,  from 
the  best  information  I  can  procure,  it  appears  that  the 
typographical  performances,  both  in  Mezioo  and  Pern, 
were  not  badly  ezeeoted. 

Gaaettes  have,  for  many  years,  been  published  in  that 
conntry;  some  say  they  were  printed  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry ;  that  Ihey  were  so,  in  the  cities 
of  Mexico  and  Lima,  is  not  improbable.  An  excellent 
literary  journal  was  for  some  time  published  in  Lima, 
entitled  Mercurio  Pernmo}  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History 
of  America^  meiitioiis  his  being  furnished  with  the  GazeUe 
of  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  1729,  and  1730,  printed  in 
quarto.  Having  examined  the  contents,  he  observes, 
« The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with 
aoeonnts  of  religions  fonctions,  with  descriptions  of  pro- 
cessions, consecrations  of  chnrches,  beatifications  of  saints, 
fiastivals,  antes  da  ft,  Ac  C^vil  or  commercial  affinrs, 
and  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  bnt  a  small 
comer  of  this  monthly  magasine  of  intelligence."  He 
mentions,  also,  that  the  titles  of  new  books  were  regu- 
larly inserted  in  the  Gazette ;  whence  it  appeared  that 
two-thirds  of  them  were  treatises  on  religion.* 

A  literary  journal,  entitled  Gcueta  de  Literatura  was  for 
a  long  time  published  in  Mexico,  and  was  continued  in 


iMerenrio  Ftooano  de  Hbtotia,  LUeratnia  y  NotfdM  pablicM,  qua  da 
A  la  luz  la  Sociedad  Awdemtes  de  Amentes  de  Lima,  1791-1794.  IS  vob., 
■mall  4to  —  B. 

•  liubertson'i  America^  vol.  iii,  p.  401,  7th  edition,  London. 
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1760,  by  M.  Alsate,  an  astronomer;  and  in  the  govern* 
meat  aj  Quatomala,  the  Oazeia  de  Cfvatenuda  was  contianed 
in  1800. 

The  press  being  under  the  absolute  control  of  govern- 
ment, we  might  expect  to  find  the  catalogue  of  Spanish 
American  publications  confined  within  narrow  limits;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  works  which  treat  of  religion,  history, 
morals,  and  classioal  books,  which  in  that  country  have 
been  printed,  are  numerous.  Even  the  dictionaries  and 
grammam,  for  the  use  of  Che  various  nations  of  aborigines 
in  the  Mexican  provinces  only,  excite  our  surprise.  Of 
these  the  Abb6  Clavigero,*  the  historian,  mentions  five 
Mexican  dictionaries  and  twenty  Mexican  grammars; 
three  Otomi  dictionaries  and  four  grammars;  two  Ta^ 
rascan  dictionaries  and  three  grammars;  one  Zapotecan 
dictionary  and  one  grammar;  one  Miztecan  grammar; 
three  Maya  dictionaries  and  three  grammars ;  two  Toto- 
nacan  dictionaries  and  two  grammars;  one  Popolucan 
dictionary  and  one  grammar ;  one  Matlazincan  diction- 
ary and  one  grammar ;  two  Huaxtecan  dictionaries,  and 
two  grammars ;  one  Mixe  dictionary,  and  one  grammar; 
one  Cakciquel  dictionary,  and  one  grammar;  one  T^nra- 
nuuiuk  dictionary,  and  two  grammars;  one  Tepehnanan 
dictionary,  and  three  grammars. 

Olavigero  also  mentions  eighty-six  authors  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  learned;  thirty-three  of  whom  were 
Cities, "  who  have  written  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  on  morality,  in  (he  languages  of  New  Spain;''  and  he 
remarks,  "  the  books  published  in  Mexico  on  religion  are 
so  numerous,  that  of  them  alone  might  be  formed  a  large 
library."  Their  works,  and  the  dictionaries  and  grammars 
before  mentioned,  were,  unquestionably,  printed  in  the 

*  A  learned  native  of  New  Spain  who  published  the  history  of  ancient 
Mexico,  and  the  conquest  of  it,  by  the  BpaniardB,  in  two  large  volumes, 
quarto. 
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proyiQoes  of  Mezioo;  aod  it  is  not  improbable  that  many 
books,  of  the  fike  kind,  have  been  pnbliahed  in  the  ezten- 
dye  proTinees  of  Pern,  in  South  America.' 

Dr.  Robertson  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  his 
history,  a  list  of  Spanish  books  and  manascripts,  which  he 
consulted  for  that  work.* 

It  evidently  appears,  that  the  most  voluminous  and 
expensive  works  were  pabliahed  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
this  is  not  altogether  strange,  as  they  possessed  by  far  the 
richest  part  of  the  oonntry ;  and  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  of  Mexico,  ccnnmenced 
a  centmy  before  that  of  the  British  colonies. 

Saiht  DoMDroo. 

A  printing  press  was  eariy  introduced  into  the  Spanish 

part  of  this  island ;  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  seldom  used,  except  for 
printing  the  lists  and  returns,  and  other  papers  for  the 
difi'erent  branches  of  the  administration. 

M.  de  St.  Meryf  in  hia  Description  of  the  Spanish 
part  of  St  Domingo,  informs  us,  that  "  No  works  con- 
cerning the  colonies  can  be  printed  in  them,  without  the 
permission  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  council  is  not  over  fond  of  granting  such 
permissions.  In  the  examination  of  the  yessels  that  arrive, 
strict  search  Ib  made  after  the  books  proscribed  hj  the 


*  See  Siuiti^  Monograph  of  CetOnA  AmtrioanAmlOiiaft  ISSt^pp.  70.— if. 
An  ezosUent  little  ▼olmne  bj  the  learned  and  reliabto  btUlqgnipher, 

Don  Joaquin  Garcia  Tcar.balceta.on  the  subject  of. books  on  the  American 
aboriginal  languages  has  lately  app>€ared.  It  is  entitled  Apunte*  para 
un  eatdioga  de  EtcrUom  en  leiigueu  indtgenoa  de  America.  Mexico  en  la 
ImprenU  perticnlar  del  aotor,  1806.  ISma—  A 

'An  extract  from  Bobert8on*s  list,  which,  with  some  additions,  wu  In- 
lerted  in  the  first  edition,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  reprint. —  //. 

*  M.  de  SL  Mery  lived  at  Cai>e  Franqois,  previous  u>  the  destruction  of 
it  by  the  UmIb.  In  1798,  he  wee  «  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  and  s 
member  of  the  Fhlleeoidilati  Society  of  FenosylTanla. 
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inqniaitioii ;  and,  «  ihe  oonvent  of  &L  Lawrenoe  tbe 

Boyal,  has,  in  Spain,  the  ezdDnye  privilege  ef  printing 
religions  hooki,  Ihe  senior  auditor  is  ezdnrively  eharged 
with  the  causes  that  this  privilege  may  give  rise  to  in  the 
island.  If  a  work  be  printed  at  St  Domingo,  twenty 
copies  of  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  president,  to  be  sent 
by  him  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  there  to  be  buried, 
like  every  thing  else  that  is  sent  thither."  * 

In  1790,  the  printing  hoase  in  the  city  of  St.  Domingo 
stood  in  the  vieinitj  of  the  pahMse  of  the  president,  or 
goranor  general,  and  not  fiur  from  the  aneient  oathedral ; 
wbieh,  with  the  prisons,  and  many  ancient  privale  honsee, 
form  a  sqnare,  which  is  used  for  a  market  place.  The 
cathedral  was  begun  in  1512,  and  finished  in  1540 ;  and  in 
it  were  interred  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  this  continent,  which  ought  to 
have  borne  his  name.  The  cathedral  also  contained  the 
remains  of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  or  of  Diego,  the  son 


'Similar  regulations  hare  existed  throughout  the  vast  territories  of 
Spain  in  South  and  North  America.  No  hook  couhl  be  printed  without 
permiiision  from  the  oflicers  of  the  high  courts  of  the  inquitiition ;  and  do 
books  be  sold,  or  even  read,  on  any  sabjeota  but  such  as  received 
their  appffObMliOn.  Major  Pike  was  employed  by  our  government  to 
explore  the  sources  of  tlie  Arkansa,  and  the  internal  parts  f)f  Louisiana, 
when,  on  that  expedition  in  1807,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  party 
under  his  oommand,  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  carried  to  Santa  Fe  in 
Kew  Mexico,  and  from  thoice  to  Oiilliiiahiia  In  New  Blacaj.  He 
mentions  in  the  appendix  to  his  interef«ting  journals,  under  the  article, 
Kcligion  in  New  Spain,  that  the  offlcera  of  the  inquisition  "  examine 
and  condemn  to  the  flames  all  books  of  a  modem  sentiment,  either 
as  to  relii^oii  or  poHttea,  aad  ezoommaiiiGate  any  one  In  whoae  handa 
they  may  be  found.  I  recollect,'*  continnea  the  major,  "  to  have  seen 
a  decree  of  theirs  published  in  the  Mexican  Oatette,  condemning  a 
number  of  books  as  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
the  holy  cathoUeohnreh,  and  the  peaoe  and  dnraUlltyof  the  govenunent 
of  his  catholic  majesty,  amongst  which  were  mentioned:  Helvetiuson 
War;  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Works  ,  Voltaire's,  Mirabeau's,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  thatdescriptioniand  even  at  so  great  a  distance  as  Chihuahua,  a 
Spanish  olBoer  dared  not  take  Pope's  JBuaifo%  Man  to  his  qoarters,  but 
need  to  oome  to  mine  to  read  it" 
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of  Colmnbiu.  The  coffins  which  contained  their  bodies 
were  disoorered  in  1788,  when,  in  repairing  the  cathedral, 
part  of  a  tiiick  wall  was  taken  down.  This  ftot  St  Mery 

mentions  on  good  authority ;  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
certificates  of  Don  Joseph  Nunez,  dean,  disrnitary  of  the 
holy  metropolitan  and  primatial  church  of  the  Indies,  Don 
Manuel  Sanchez,  canon,  dignitary,  &c.,  and  Don  Pedro  de 
Galvez,  preceptor,  canon,  dignitary  of  the  cathedral  church, 
and  primate  of  the  Indies.  These  certificates  are  dated  at 
Santo  Domingo,  April  26,  1783. 

This  part  of  the  island  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  the  French  in  1796.  The  dust  of  Colambns  was  not, 
however,  suffered  to  remain  in  its  deposit,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Frendi ;  the  leaden  coflin,  with  its  contents, 
was  removed  to  the  Havana,  and  on  the  20th  of  Jannaiy, 
1796,  widi  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  buried  a  Uurd  time. 

FRENCH  AlfERICA. 

Saint  Doimrao. 

A  royal  printing  house  was  established  in  Port  au  Prince, 
en  the  French  part  of  this  island,  as  early  as  1750,  in  which 
in  1750,  was  printed  an  account  of  a  great  earthquake 
which  happened  at  that  time  in  the  island. 

Among  other  works  permitted  to  be  printed  at  the  king's 
press,  was  a  yolnme  of  memoirs  of  a  literary  institation  of 
tike  colony.   It  was  published  in  1788. 

K*  Moaard  was  a  printer  in  Port  an  Prince  in  1790, 
and  for  some  time  previons  to  that  year.* 


■  K.  Mosard  w«t  aflat  if  aids  appointed  a  eontnl  for  the  Vrandi  repeblfe 
■ad  reelded  ia  BoetoiL  He  brought  with  him  to  Massachusetts  a  valuable 

portftblo  printinir  apparatus,  which  he  had  iwed  in  Saint  Dominj^.  This 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  small  press,  and  several  small  fonts  of  neat  types, 
Ac,  manufactured  in  Paris.  When  he  was  about  leaTing  Boston,  be  sold 
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There  mm  a  preai  in  Gape  Fraa^oli  also  belongiiig  to 
tbe  king,  at  early  as  1765,  and  probably  several  years  pre- 
oeding.  In  1766  sppesred  from  fliis  press  a  TVeaUm  on 
Cb^^  giving  its  bistoiy  in  ninely  pages. 

BatiUiot  ft  Oo.  printed  at  the  press  of  the  mimioqMJi^ 
in  1790;  andfrpm  this  press  th^issned  in  1796, tiMHurd 
volome  the  MftmUor  Gemsni  of  Scant  Dmib^, 

Dn  Tour  de  Sians  styled  himself  printer  to  the  general 
asaembly  of  the  colony  in  1791,  in  the  imprint  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  A  Frqjecl  of  a  OomtUudon  for  the  French 
OoUmka, 

Martinico. 

A  press  was  established  on  this  island,  for  the  use  of 
government,  many  years  preceding  the  revolution  in 
Itekce,  after  which  there  were  several. 


DUTCH  AMERICA. 

SUBIKAM. 

Printing  was  performed  in  this  colony  at  Paramaribo 

before  the  year  1775. 

The  Dutcli  also  introduced  the  press  at  their  islands  of 
Coragoa  and  Saint  Eustatiiis. 


PORTUOUESE  AllERICA. 

Printing  has  been  'long  practiced  in  the  Portagnese 
setflements ;  bnt,  I  beKeve,  the  press  has  been  kept  almost 
solely  for  the  nse  of  the  government  If  any  litersry  ^ro- 


thflm  to  John  Mjcall,  formerly  a  printer  in  Newboiyport,  who  removed 
ttcni  to  nurvBid,  ooan^  of  Woteerter,  when  I  have  frequently  MtQ 
flMn.  Tliej  wwewilMaqiMntjy  to  pombmIoii  of MjeaM,  at  Cambridgepott. 
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dactioDB  were  ever  issued  &om  it,  I  am  unacquainted  with 
them. 

From  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  we  may  hope  to  obtain,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
luatoiy  of  printiDg  in  this  part  of  South  America.' 


*  In  1792,  according  to  Sir  Qeoi^  Staanton*8  account,  there  were  but 
two  booksellera  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Mid  tbcf  lold  bookt  OH  tiM  tuldeeiB  of 
dlTinity  and  medicine  only. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Introduction  qf  the  Art 

The  early  pert  of  tiie  Idsloiy  of  the  United  States,  is 
not,  like  that  of  moat  other  nadona,  blended  with  fitble. 
Many  of  the  fiist  Eoropean  aettlera  of  thia  eonntry  were 
men  of  letters;  theymadereoordaof  events  aatbey  passed, 
and  they,  from  the  first,  adopted  effectnal  methods  to 
transmit  the  knowledge  of  them  to  their  posterity.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  English  America,  therefore,  from  its 
colonization  to  the  period  at  which  it  took  a  name  and 
place  among  sovereign  and  independent  nations,  may  be 
traced  with  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  authentic  history. 

That  art  which  is  the  preserver  of  all  arts,  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  An  aoconnt 
of  the  first  printing  ezeented  in  the  English  colonies  of 
America,  eomhinea  many  of  the  important  transaotiona  of 
the  aettlement,  aa  well  as  many  incidents  interesting  in  the 
revolntions  of  nations;  and  ediibits  the  {nons  and  charita- 
ble eflbrts  of  onr  ancestors  in  New  England,  to  translate  the 
saci^  books  into  a  language  which,  at  this  short  distance 
of  time  is,  probably,  not  spoken  by  an  individual  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  the  use  of  a  nation '  which  is  now 
virtually  extinct    Such  is  the  fluctuation  of  human  afikirs ! 


*  Put  of  the  abotfgiiMB  of  flM  oouitiy. 
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The  p&rtioalars  respecting  the  printing  and  printers  of 
this  country,  it  is  presumed,  will  gratify  professional  men ; 
and  a  general  history  of  this  nature  will  certainly  preserve 
many  important  facts  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  be 
irrecoverablv  lost. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  not 
only  pious  hut  educated  men.  They  emigrated  from 
a  country  where  the  press  had  more  license  than  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
usefulness  of  it  As  soon  as  they  had  made  those  m*0Ti- 
sions  that  were  necessary  for  their  existence  in  this  land, 
which  was  then  a  rude  wilderness,  their  neart  olgects  were, 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  a  printing  press;  the 
latter  of  which  was  not  tolerated,  till  many  yean  after- 
ward, by  the  elder  colony  of  Virginia. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  *  consisted 
of  but  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  arrived  at  Salem  in 
1628.'  A  few  more  joined  them  in  1629 ;  and  Governor 
Winthrop,  with  the  addition  of  his  company  of  settlers, 
arrived  in  1630.  These  last  landed  at  the  place  since 
called  Charlestown,  opposite  to  Boston,  where  they  pitched 
their  tents  and  built  a  few  huts  for  shelter.  In  1631,  they 
began  to  settle  Cambridge,  four  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  landed.  They  also  began  a  settlement  on  the 
identical  spot  where  Boston  now  stands.  In  1088,  they 
built  an  academy  at  Cambridge,  which  in  process  of  time 
was  increased  to  a  college:  and  they  also  established 
a  printing  house  in  that  place.  In  January,  1689,  prints 
ing  was  first  performed  in  that  part  of  North  America 


•  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  here  speaking  of  Maaaachusotta 
proixT,  not  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  where  a  settlement  waa  made  in 
Ihe  year  1620.  That  colony  haa,  however,  long  siuce  been  incorporated 
iaio  that  of  Mu8ad»i8ett& 

*The  Cape  Anne  fishermen  selected  and  occupied  the  potltkMl  of  Sftkm 
before  the  arTival  of  the  colonists  of  1628.— £ 
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which  extends  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen 
ocean. 

For  this  press  onr  conntry  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Glover,  a  nonconformist  minister,  who  possessed  a 
considerable  estate,  and  had  left  his  native  country  with  a 
determination  to  settle  among  his  friends,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts;  because  in  this  wilderness,  he 
could  freelj  enjoy,  with  them,  those  opinions  which  were 
not  countenanced  by  the  government  and  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  England. 

Another  {trees,  with  types,  and  another  printer,  were, 
in  1660,  sent  over  from  England  by  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  goepel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land. This  press,  Ac,  was  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  the  Bible,  and  other  books,  in  the  Indian 
language.  On  their  arriTal  they  were  carried  to  CSambridge, 
and  employed  in  the  printmg  honse  already  established  in 
tiiat  place. 

Notwithstanding  printing  continued  to  be  performed  in 
Cambridge,  from  a  variety  of  causes  it  happened,  that  many 
original  works  were  sent  from  New  England,  Massachu- 
setts in  particular,  to  London,  to  be  printed.  Among  these 
causes  the  principal  were  —  lirst,  the  press  at  Cambridge 
had,  generally,  full  employment;  secondly,  the  printing 
done  there  was  executed  in  an  inferior  style ;  and,  thirdly, 
many  works  on  controverted  points  of  religion,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  this  conntry.  Hence  it  happened 
that  for  more  than  eighty  years  after  printing  was  ^tfst 
practiced  in  the  colony,  manuscripts  were  occasionally  sent 
to  England  for  publication. 

The  ftthers  of  Massachusetts  kept  a  watchflU  eye  on  the 
press ;  and  in  neither  a  religious  nor  civil  point  of  view, 
were  they  disposed  to  give  it  much  liberty.  Both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  fearful  that  if  it  was  not  under 
wholesome  restraints,  contentions  and  heresies  would  arise . 
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among  the  people.  la  1662,  the  government  of  Massa- 
chnsetts  appointed  licensers  of  the  press ;  ^  and  afterward, 
in  1664,  passed  a  law  that  "  no  printing  should  be  allowed 
in  any  town  within  the  jurisdiction,  except  in  Cambridge;  ** 
nor  should  any  thing  be  printed  there  but  what  the  govern- 
ment permitted  through  the  agency  of  those  persons  who 
were  empowered  for  the  purpose.  Offenders  against  this 
regulation  were  to  forfeit  their  presses  to  the  country,  and 
to  be  disfranchised  of  the  privilege  of  printing  thereafter.* 
In  a  short  time,  this  law  was  so  &r  repealed  as  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  press  at  Boston,  and  a  person  was  anthoriaed 
to  oondaot  it;  snlgect,  however,  to  the  licensers  who  were 
appointed  for  the  porpoee  of  inspeeting  it 

It  does  not  tupj^eta  that  the  press,  in  Massaohnsetts,  was 
free  from  legal  restraints  lill  aboat  the  year  1756.  J7oI- 
yok^s  Aknanaekf  for  1716,  has,  in  the  title  page,  "  Impri- 
matnr,  J.  Dudley."  A  pamphlet,  printedin  Boston,  on  the 
sabject  of  building  market  houses  in  that  town,  has  the 
addition  of,  "  Imprimatur,  Samuel  Shute,  Boston,  Feb.  19, 
1719."  James  Franklin,  in  1723,  was  ordered  by  the 
government  not  to  publish  The  New  England  Courant^ 
without  previously  submitting  its  contents  to  the  secretary 
of  the  province;  and  Daniel  Fowle  was  imprisoned  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  in  1754,  barely  on  suspicion  of 
his  having  printed  a  pamphlet  said  to  contatfi  reflections 
on  some  members  of  the  general  court.' 

For  several  years  preceding  the  year  1730,  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  less  rigid  than  formerly;  and, 
after  that  period,  I  do  not  find  that  any  officer  is  mentioned 
as  having  a  particular  control  over  the  press.  For  a  long 


'Gen.  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rev.  Mi.  Mitchel,  of  Cambridjce,  weM 
the  first  appointed  licensen  of  the  press  in  this  country. 
*8ee  this stfttad  more  st  length  In  the  sooonnt  given  of  SMiiiiel  Green, 

printer  nt  Cainhridgp,  MaAHachOMtta. 
*bee  Fr&nklin,  and  Fowle. 
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time,  however,  the  press  appeared  to  be  under  greater  restric- 
tions here  than  in  England;  that  is,  till  towaxd  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  eonrse  of  this  work  it  will  appear,  that  the  preteee 
estahliahed  in  other  colonies  were  not  entirely  free  from 
reetraint 

The  mlera  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  judged  it  best  not  to  permit  public  schools,  nor 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  press.'   And  thus,  by  keeping  the 

people  in  ignorance,  they  thought  to  render  them  more 
obedient  to  the  laws,  to  prevent  them  from  libelling  the 
government,  and  to  impede  the  growth  of  heresy,  &c. 

The  press  had  become  free  some  years  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  but  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  duly  to  discriminate  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tionsness. 

Except  in  BCassachusetts,  no  presses  were  set  up  in  the 
colonies  till  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Printing  then  was  performed  in  Pennsylvania,  **near 
Philadelphia,"  and  afterward  in  that  city,  l^the  same 
press,  which,  in  a  few  years  snbseqnent,  was  removed  to 
Kew  York.  The  nse  of  types  commenced  in  Virginia 
abont  1681 ;  in  1682  the  press  was  prohibited.  In  1709,  a 
press  was  established  at  New  London,  in  Connecticut; 
and,  from  this  period,  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  the 
other  colonies ;  as  well  as  into  several  of  the  West  India 
islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1775  the  whole  number  of  printing  houses  in  the 
British  colonies,  now  comprising  the  United  States,  was 
fifty. 

Till  the  year  1760,  it  appears  that  more  hooks  were 
printed  in  Massachusetts,  annually,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  colonies ;  and,  before  1740,  more  printing  was  done 


*  OkakMnfB  Annai§f  toL  ^  pw  88,  and  SIBL 
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there  than  m  all  the  other  colonies.  After  1760^  the 
quantum  of  printing  done  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  was 

nearly  equal,  till  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Kew 
York  produced  some  octavo  and  duodecimo  volnmes. 
The  presses  of  Connecticut  were  not  idle  ;  they  furnished 
many  pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  and  some  Bniall 
volumes.  Some  bo(^k?i  were  handsomely  printed  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  ;  and  folio  vohimes  of  laws,  and  a  few 
octavos  and  duodecimos,  on  religion,  history  and  politics, 
issued  from  the  presses  of  Carolina,  Rhode  Islaud,  New 
Hampshire,  &c. 

Before  1775,  printing  was  confined  to  the  capitals  of  the 
colonies ;  bat  the  war  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  presses, 
and  mukj  were  tot  np  in  otiier  towns.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  onr  independence,  by  the  peace  of  1788,  presses 
mnltiplied  very  ftst,  not  only  in  seaports,  bat  in  all  the 
principal  inland  towns  and  villages. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  made  great  use  of  paper.  They 
manufactured  it  from  the  leaves  of  a  genus  of  the  aloe,  or 
the  palm  icxotl,  and  from  the  thin  bark  of  other  trees,  by  a 
process  not  now  known.  They  formed  it  into  sheets  of 
various  dimensions  and  thicknesses,  so  as  to  answer  sundrv 
purposes ;  some  of  the  sheets  were  similar,  in  thickness, 
to  the  thin  pasteboard,  and  press  paper  for  clothiers, 
mano&ctared  in  Europe;  and  some  were  thinner,  bat 
softer,  smoother,  and  eaqr  to  write  on.  The  sheets  were  ^ 
generally  made  yeiy  long,  and  were  polished  saitably  fbr 
tiie  nse  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  implied.  For 
preservation  they  were  made  ap  into  rolls,  or  folded  in  the 
manner  of  bed  screens,  and  thos  formed  into  books.^ 


'  Clatigero't  Bittory  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  219,  Am.  ed. ;  MumboleWt  Eman 
tm  Sm  Spain,  vol.  i,  Am.  ed.,  p.  190. 
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Okmgero,  who  mw  and  handled  specimens  which  were 
preaerred  In  Mexico,  infbrma  na,  that  on  thia  kind  of  paper 
the  ancient  Mencans  painted,  in  beautifbl  and  permanent 

colors,  the  representations  of  Iheir  gods,  their  kings,  their 
heroes,  their  animals,  their  plants,  and  whatever  objects 
their  fancy  dictated,  or  circurastances  might  require. 
On  paper  they  delineated,  in  hieroglyphics,  painted  with 
color.'^  which  were  appropriated  to  the  subject,  "the  sym- 
bols of  their  religion,  accounts  of  remarkable  events,  their 
laws,  their  rites,  their  customs,  their  taxes  or  tributes. 
Some  of  these  paintings  on  paper  were  chronological, 
astronomical,  or  astrological,  in  which  wer%  repreaented 
their  calendar,  the  positions  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  changes 
of  the  moon,  prognostications  of  the  variations  of  the 
weather ;  this  kind  of  punting  was  called,  by  them,  lomi- 
lanuUL  Other  paintings  were  topographical,  or  choro- 
graphical,  which  served  not  only  to  show  the  extent  and 
boondaries  of  possessions,  bnt,  likewise,  the  sitoation 
of  places,  the  direction  of  the  coaats,  and  courses  of  the 
rivers.  The  Mexican  empire  abounded  witii  all  these 
kinds  of  painlings  on  paper;  for  thdr  painters  were  innu- 
merable, and  there  was  hardly  anything  left  unpainted. 
IS  these  had  been  preserved,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
wanting  to  explain  the  history  of  Mexico ;  but,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gosj)el,  suspicious  that  superstition  was 
mixed  with  all  these  paintings,  made  a  furious  destruction 
of  them."  > 

Humboldt  mentions  that  "  the  paper  made  by  the 
-ancient  Mexicans,  on  which  they  painted  their  hiero- 
glyphical  figures,  was  made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves, 
macerated  in  water,  and  disposed  in  layers  like  the  fibres 
of  the  Egyptian  cyperus,  and  the  mulbeny  of  the  South 
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Sea  islands."*  He  mentions  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion "  some  fragmentH  of  the  ritual  hooks  composed  by 
the  Indians  in  hieroglyphics  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
quest, written  on  maguey  paper,  of  a  thickness  so  different 
that  some  of  them  resembled  pasteboard,  while  othere 
resembled  Chinese  paper."' 

Paper  similar  to  that  of  Mexico,  it  is  said,  was  made  in 
Peru. 

davigero  aajs  the  invention  of  paper  is  certainly 
more  ancient  in  America  than  in  Egypt,  from  whence  it 
was  conunnnicated  to  Europe.  It  is  tme  that  the  paper 
of  the  Mezieans  is  not  comparahle  with  paper  of  the 
E^^yptians,  bnt  it  onghtto  be  observed  that  the  former  did 
not  make  theirs  for  writing  but  painting." 

In  an  account  of  Pennsylvania  by  Qabriel  Thomas, 
published  in  he  mentions  *'  all  sorts  of  rery  good 
paper  are  made  in  the  German  Town.**  The  mill  at  which 
this  paper  was  made,  was  the  first  paper  mill  erected  in  the 
British  colonies.  What  was  then  called  the  German  Town,' 
was  afterwards,  and  is  now,  known  by  the  name  of  Ger- 
mantowp,  five  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.*  The  mill 
was  constructed  with  logs.  The  building  covered  a  water 
wheel  set  over  a  small  branch  of  the  Wissahickon.  For 
this  mill  there  was  neither  dam  nor  race.  It  was  built  by 
iNioholas  (or  as  he  was  then  called  Clans)  Rittenhonse,* 


'  AMiApidff  Jhwy  on  New  Spain,  vol.  n,  p.  876. 

*  Ibid.,  ToL  I,  p.  124. 

•This  name  of  the  German  Town  was  not  confined  merely  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Qermantown,  but  included  also  Koxborough  township 
ftt  present  forming  the  Twenly-llnl  wmrd  of  Philtdelphlft.— A  Q.  Joiu$. 

*  The  flm  MtUement  of  GemuuDS  h  ■toted  to  have  been  in  1692.  This 
mill,  from  many  circumgtanceu,  must  have  been  erected  prior  to  that 
period,  and  in  1688,  with  the  log  mill  and  log  house  of  Rittenhousc. 
NidiolM  Btttenhonee,  the  lint  papermalrar,  Aed  in  Miy,  1794^  aged  08, 
and  was  moceedfld  by  his  son  William,  who  wm  bom  b  ISM,  and  died 
in  1774. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  has  fallen  into  error.   The  first  papcr-mukcr  wati  not 
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about  the  year  1689,  wi&  the  assistance  of  'William  Brad- 
fordy  then  the  only  printer  in  the  eoloniee  southwaid  or 
weetwBfd  of  New  England,  who  proonzed  the  tnet  of 
land,  then  conmdefed  of  little,  if  any  valnOy  on  wMeh  the 
log  null  and  a  log  honae  for  Glaoa  were  placed.  BradfiMrd 
alao  proeored  molds  and  other  fbndtore-lbr  the  milL 
dauB  was  fropi  Holland,^  and  a  paper-maker  by  trade. 
He  waa  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in 
America.  He  was  something  of  a  carpenter,  and  did  the 
chief  of  the  work  of  these  buildings  himself.  This  small 
mill  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet.'  Another  mill  built 


Nicholas  Rittenhonse,  but  William  Rittenhonse,  a  native  of  the  Princi- 
pftUty  of  Broicli  ia  Holland.  The  mill  was  built  in  ttie  jear  IdQO,  by  a  com- 
pany composed  of  such  prondneot  mm  as  Bobert  Tomer,  ThonuM 
Treeie,  William  Bxadford,  Barnnel  Carpenter,  WUUam  Rittenhonse  and 
others.  The  mill  was  erected  on  a  stream  of  water  which  empties  into 
Wissahickon  creelc  about  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the  rirer 
BdiaylUllthft  thttownsUp  of  "Rtadtmoa^  This  stream  still  bean  the 
name  of  ilyMfiiiflf  run.  The  deed  for  the  land  on  part  of  which  the 
mill  was  erected,  comjirising  al)out  twenty  acres,  is  dated  "  the  Ninth  day 
of  the  Twelfth  month  called  Ifebruaty,  in  the  ffourth  year  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Ann  170(,"  and  the  grantee  was  William  Rittenhonse.  This 
dMd  ndtes  duU  in  tbe  year  1680,  it  wasagrwd  between  the  said  paitiM 
and  others  Oiat  undertook  to  buHd  a  paper  mill  upon  tJu  land"  above 
referred  to,  tliat  said  Carpenter  should  demise  to  them  the  said  land,  and 
then  proceeds  as  f  oUowi :  **  And  whereas  thesoiid  paper  mUwmii^imiaHb 
(«A;batno  Lease  actaaUy  signed  or  execotedacooiding  to  thaa^ 
ment"  —  H.  O.  J. 

'  ClauB,  or  Nicolas,  Kittenhouae  was  bom  in  Holland,  June  15,  1666, 
came  to  America  with  his  father,  William  Rittenhoose,  who  settled  in 
Gemuitown  and  afterwards  reniOTad  to  Rozborough,  where  ba  bad 
erected  his  paper  mill.  Nicholas  was  a  member  of  the  Mennonist  meetiag! 
at  Germantown,  and  officiated  as  a  minister  in  tiiat  society. — iMdL 

*This  terrible  calamity  oocoired  in  the  year  1700  or  1701,  during  the 
second  visit  of  W^illiam  Penn  to  his  colony.  Barton,  in  his  Memoin  tf 
David  Rittenhoute,  pages  8S-4,  says :  "  There  Ls  now  before  the  writer  a 
paper  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn, and  subscribed 
with  his  name,  certifying  that  WilUam  Bittinghausen  and  Clans  his  son, 
tben  part  ownan  of  the  paper  mill  near  Germantown,  had  recently  ana* 
tained  a  very  great  loss  by  a  violent  and  sudden  flood,  which  carried  away 
the  said  mill,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper,  materials  and  tools, 
with  other  things  therein,  whereby  they  wararednoedtogiaatdlstress ;  and 
therefore  reoMunendbig  to  iiieh  peiMniB  aa  ahonld  ba  dtapoaad  to  land 
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of  stone  was  erected  near  to  the  spot  wbere  tiie  lint  mill 
stood.  At  length  this  null  was  Ibnnd  to  be  too  small  for 
liie  ineressed  Ira^ess  of  Hs  owner.  He  Imilt  another  of 

stone,  which  was  larger  than  the  one  already  erected. 
This  mill  spot  wae  occupied,  and  the  paper-making  busi- 
ness carried  on,  by  the  first  Claus,  or  Nicholas,  and  his 
descendants,  from  1689  to  1798,'  one  hundred  and  nine 
years,  who  from  time  to  time  made  many  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  mills,  and  in  the  art  of  paper-making. 
Appendix  B, 

From.  ClaoSy  or  Nicholas  Rittenhoase,'  and  his  brother, 
(Qanrett)  who  eame  with  him  from  Holland  to  America  in 
i687»  or  1688)  are  descended  all  of  thai  name  now  in 
Penn^lvada  or  Kew  Jers^.  The  lato  David  Bitten- 
honse,  the  philosopher  of  Pennqrl^eBia,  waa  the  grand- 
son of  GlanSy  the  first  mannftetorer  of  paper  in  British 
America. 


them  aid,  to  give  the  suffprprs  '  relief  and  enoonrmgement,  in  their  needful 
and  commendable  employment,'  as  thcj  wete  *  denront  to  set  up  the  paper 
nfllHidB."' 

The  Rittenhoases  rebuilt  the  mill  in  1701,  and  on  the  80th  of  June, 
1704,  Williana  FUttenhouse  became  thesole owner  of  the  mill,  and  in  1705, 
■ecored  the  land  from  Samuel  Carpenter  on  a  leaae  for  975  jeaxv.—  H.  G.  J. 

*  Wmtam  BHteoWuae,  the  tnt  paper  mafcer  in  Americft,  died  in  the 
jear  1706,  aged  ehoat  64  yeara.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  gare  hla 
share  in  the  paper  mill  to  his  non  Nicholas,  who  cnrried  on  the  business 
until  May,  1784,  when  he  died.  He  deeded  the  paper  mill  to  his  oldest 
eon  WflUem  Ritteahoose,  and  when  he  died  the  mill  property  fell  to  hhi 
son  Jacob  Rlttenhouse,  also  a  paper-maker,  who  carried  on  the  business, 
and  died  In  1811.  The  mill  was  ert^'ted  by  a  family  named  Markle,  who 
continued  to  manufacture  papef  there  for  many  years.  So  that  the 
paper  meMng  biliw  wee  oairledoBhj  the  nine  flMidlj  for  a  period  ef 
0M  hundred  and  tueniif-<me  year$  at  the  same  place. —  Ibid. 

*It  was  not  Nicholas  but  William  Rittenhoimc  who  wa.s  the  progenitor 
of  the  family  in  America  He  arrived  here  about  Ittbti,  and  settled  in 
Oennantown.  He  had  only  two  eone,  Nidioiee  or  dene,  and  QmtttX  or 
Gerhard,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth  who  married  HeiTer  Papen.  Nicholas 
married  Wilhelmina  De  Wees,  a  sister  of  William  De  Wees  of  Qer- 
mantofm.  Qarrett  resided  at  Cresheim,  a  part  of  Gennantown,  and  was 
anUkr.— JML. 
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*  The  Mcond  Mtobliahmeiit  of  a  paper  mill  erected  m 
PoaiiBylTaiiia^  or  m  British  America,  was  hvilt  with  brick 
on  the  west  branch  of  Ohester  creek,  Delaware  ooonty, 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Wilcox, 
who  waa  born  in  England,  and  there  brought  up  to  paper- 
making.'  Wilcox  came  to  America  about  the  year  1712, 
and  applied  to  Rittenhouse  for  employment,  but  could  not 
obtain  it,  as  but  little  business  was  then  done  at  the  mill. 
For  fourteen  years  Wilcox  followed  other  business,  and- by 
his  industry  and  economy  he  acquired  and  laid  np  a  small 
sum  of  money,  when  in  1726,  he  erected  a  small  paper  mill, 
and  began  to  make  fdller's  boards.  He  oontinaed  this 
bosiness  fourteen  years  without  manu&ctoring  either  writ- 
ing  or  printing  p^>er.  He  gave  up  his  mill  to  his  son 
Mark  in  1767.  Wilcox  the  fttfaer  died  NoTcmber  11, 
1779,  aged  ninely.* 

The  pi^»er>maldng  bnsmess  was  carried  on  in  1816, 
by  the  sons  of  Mark,  who  was  then  living  aged  seventy. 
He  made  the  paper  for  the  bills  iisned  by  congress  daring 
tiie  revolutionaiy  war;  for  the  bills  of  the  first  bank 
established  in  Philadelphia;  for  many  other  banks  and 


'TheMOond  paper  mUl  In  America  via  nottiiatof  Thomaa  'VHIooz. 

Dr.  Qcor^e  Smith,  in  Us  Hiatory  af  DdatMirt  County,  Pa.,  says,  that  "  tha 
old  Ivy  Mill  of  Wilcox  was  not  erect<'d  until  the  year  1720.  or  very  shortly 
afterwards."  He  claims  that  it  waa  the  second  place  at  which  paper  was 
nwimlaeliind  In  PmiiajlTaiila.  Bat  ihia  te  an  error.  The  eeoond  paper 
mUl  In  Amefka  was  erected  by  another  settler  of  Oennantown  named 
WttUam  De  Wees,  who  waa  a  brother-in-law  of  Nicholas  Ritti  nhouse, 
and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says,  had  been  an  apprentice  at  the  Kittcahouiie  miU. 
This  second  mill  was  bidlt  in  the  year  1710,  on  the  west  side  of  flie 
Wisaahk&on  creek  in  that  part  of  Oennantown  known  in  early  times  as 
CVv/dfd,  near  the  line  of  the  pn*sent  Montgomery  county.  I  have  seen 
papeiB  which  show  that  this  mill  was  in  full  and  active  operation  in  that 
jeer  and  tn  1718.— A  0.  J. 

*The  first  pnrdUMW  of  land  that  Thomas  Wilcox  made  for  Ua  mill 
seat  was  from  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania.  The  additional  piece  for 
his  dam  he  agreed  for  at  one  shilling  sterling  a  year  forever.  This  Heems, 
nt  the  pnaent  time,  to  have  been  a  small  oompenaatlon ;  but  lands  were 
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public  ofElces.   He  was  nndonbtedly  the  first  who  made 

good  paper  in  the  United  States.  In  1770  he  mm  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  for  Delaware  county. 

The  third  paper  mill  establishment  in  Pennsylvania  was 
erected  by  "William  De  Wees  and  John  Gorgas,  who  had 
been  the  apprentices  of  Rittenhouse.  Their  mill  was  on 
the  Wissahickon  creek,  eleven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  built  in  1728.  They  maim£Eictured  an  imitation  of 
asses  skin  patper  for  memoraDdom  books,  which  was  well 
executed.* 

The  fourth  mill  waa  also  on  the  Wissahickon,  nine 
ndlea  from  FhUadelphia,  built  by  William  Be  Wees,  Jr., 
about  1786. 

The  fifth  waa  erected  by  Chriatopher  Sower,  the  first  of 
the  name,  about  the  year  1744,  on  a  branch  of  Frankford 
creek.  This  was  on  the  lower  end  of  his  land. 

The  improv^ents  in  paper-making  at  Wilodz's  and 

other  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  were  principally  owing  to  an 

Englishman  by  the  name  of  John  Readen.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  profesBional  ingenuity,  and  a  first  rate  workman. 
He  had  indented  himself  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  who 
brought  him  from  Europe.  "Wilcox  redeemed  him,  and 
employed  him  several  years.    He  died  in  1806,  aged  sixty. 

Engines  were  not  used  in  the  American  paper  mills  before 
1766  i  until  then,  rags  for  making  paper  were  pounded. 


flicn  plenty,  wad  money  tcuoe.  Laads  mn  ktted  out  at  one  penny  an 

acre ;  but  this  price  was  thought  high.  Quantities  of  land  were  after- 
■wanls  taken  up  at  one  shilling  sterling  for  every  hundre<l  acrt's.  The 
state,  atMUt  the  conimencement  of  the  reTolutiou,  bought  out  the  quit 
Tents  from  liie  proprfetom  f <»  £80,000,  Ifoi  the  proprleiott  still  letain  tlie 

manors. 

'John  Brighter,  an  aged  paper-maker,  who  conducted  a  mill  for  mdre 
than  half  a  century  in  FennsylTania,  and  who  gave  this  account,  obeeired 
that  thto  Mnd  of  paper  was  made  out  of  rotten^stone,  wbldi  Is  found 

in  several  places  near  and  to  the  northward  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
the  method  of  cleansing  this  paper  wa.s  to  throw  it  in  the  fire  for  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  taken  out  perfectly  fair. 
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There  were  several  paper  miliB  in  Kew  England,  and 
two  or  three  in  New  York,  before  the  revolution. 

About  llie  year  1780,  an  enterpridng  bookseller  in 
Boston,  having  petitioned  for,  and  received  some  aid 
from  the  Iflgislatnre  of  Massaehnsetts,'  erected  a  paper  mill, 
which  was  the  first  set  np  in  that  colony.  After  1775, 
paper  mills  increased. rapidly,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Paper  JUtUa. 

My  endeavors  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  have  not  succeeded 
agreeably  to  my  wishes,  as  I  am  not  enabled  to  procure  a 
complete  list  of  the  mills,  and  the  quantity  of  paper 
manufactured  in  all  the  states.  I  have  not  received  any 
particulars  that  can  be  relied  on  from  some  of  the  states; 
bnt  I  believe  the  following  statement  will  come  near  the 
tmth.  From  the  information  I  have  collected  it  appears 
that  the  mills  for  manufoctaring  paper,  are  in  number 
aboat  one  hundred  and  dghly-five,  viz:  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 7;  MassachniBetts,40;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Gonnec- 
Ucnt,  17;  Vermont,  9;  New  York,  12;  Delaware,  10; 
Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  4 ;  Sonth  Carolina,  1 ;  Kentocky, 
6  ;  Tennessee,  4;  Pennsylvania,  about  60;  in  all  the 
other  states  and  territories,  say  18.  Total  195,  in  the  year 
1810. 

At  these  mills  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  are  manu- 
factured annually  50,000  reams  of  paper  which  is  consumed 
in  the  publication  of  22,500,000  newspapers.  This  kind 
of  paper  is  at  various  prices  according  to  the  quality  and 
size,  and  will  average  three  dollars  per  ream  ;  at  which, 
this  quantity  will  amount  to  150,000  dollars.  The  weight 
of  the  paper  will  be  about  500  tons. 


*  Daniel  HendunMi.  He  prodqoea  In  1781,  to  the  Geneml  court,  n 
Munple  of  paper  made  aihb  miU. 
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The  paper  manofiMstored,  and  used,  for  book  printing, 
may  be  calculated  at  about  70,000  reams  per  annum,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  used  for  spelling,  and  other 
small  school  books.  Thb  paper  is  also  of  yarions  qualities 
and  prices,  of  which  the  average  may  be  three  dollars  and 
a  half  per  ream,  and  at  that  price  it  ^rill  amount  to  245,000 
dollars,  and  may  weigh  about  630  tons. 

Of  writing  paper,  supposing  each  mill  should  make  600 
reams  per  annum,  it  will  amount  to  111,000  reams;  which 
at  the  average  price  of  three  dollars  per  ream,  will  be 
equal  in  value  to  333,000  dollars,  and  the  weight  of  it 
will  be  about  650  tons.* 

Of  wrapping  paper  the  quantity  made  maybe  computed 
at  least  at  100,000  reams,  which  will  amount  to  about 
83,000  dollars. 

Beside  the  preceding  articles,  of  paper  for  hangings, 
for  dothiera,  for  cards,  bonnets,  cartridge  paper,  paste- 
boards, Ac.,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  made  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Most  of  the  nulls  in  New  England  have  two  vats  each. 
Some  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, have  three  or  more — those  with  two  vats  can  make, 
of  various  descriptions  of  paper,  from  2,000  to  8,000  reams 
per  annum.  A  mill  with  two  vats  requires  a  capital  of 
about  10,000  dollars,  and  employs  twelve  or  more  persons, 
consisting  of  men,  boys  and  girls.  Collecting  rags,  mak- 
ing paper,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  give  employment  to  not  less 
than  2,500  persons  in  the  United  States. 


*Somc  of  the  mills  are  known  to  make  upwards  of  8,000  reams  of  writ- 
ing paper  per  annum;  a  few  do  not  make  any  ;  but  there  are  not  many 
that  make  less  than  500  reams.  The  quantity  of  rags,  old  sails,  ropes, 
Junk,  and  other  substanceB  of  whidi  TutouB  Uncb  of  paper  and  paate* 
boards  are  made,  may  be  computed  to  ambiint  to  not  leaa  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  yearly. 
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lifpe  Founderies, 

An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  founderj  for  casting 
types  in  Boston  about  1768,  bj  a  Air.  MitchelaoQ  from 
Scotland,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

In  1769,  Abel  Buel  of  Killingworth  in  Connecticut,  who 
was  a  skillfuljeweller  and  goldsmith,  began  atype  foundery, 
without  any  other  aid  than  his  own  ingenuity,  and  perhaps 
some  assistance  he  derived  &om  books.  In  the  coarse  of 
a  few  yean  he  completed  several  fonts  of  long  primer, 
which  were  tolerably  well  eiecuted,  and  aome  persons  in 
the  trade  made  use  of  them. 

The  first  regnkr  fbnndeiy  was.  established  at  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  in  1772,  by  Christopher  Sower,  the 
second  of  that  name.  All  the  implements  for  tins  fbondery 
were  imported  from  Germany,  and  intended  solely  far 
casting  Qerman  types.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  first  establishments  fi>r  paper  maldng  and  type  found- 
ing in  the  English  colonies,  should  be  in  this  place.  The 
interval  between  the  two  establishments  was  eighty-four 
years.  Sower's  first  object  in  setting  up  the  foundery  was 
to  cast  pica  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 
His  father  had,  many  years  before,  printed  an  edition  on 
long  primer,  and  the  eon  had  printed  another  on  pica. 
This  was  for  a  third  edition,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  cast 
a  sufficiency  of  types  to  keep  the  whole  .work  standing. 

When  the  materials  for  this  foundery  arrived  from 
Germany,  they  were  placed  by  Sower  in  a  honse  opposite 
to  his  printing  house,  and  committed  to  the  care  and 
management  of  one  of  his  workmen,  who,  althongfa  not  a 
type  founder,  was  very  ingenions.  This  workman  w4is 
named  Justus  Fox,  bom  in  1786,  at  Manheim,  Germany, 
where  he  received  a  good  education.  After  his  arrival 
in  America  he  served  as  an  apprentice  with  Sower,  and  was 
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by  him  employed  in  varioiu  occapationa.  Fox  is  said  to 
haye  been  a  &rrier,  an  apothecary,  a  bleeder  and  cupper,  a 
dentiat,  an  engraver,  a  cutler,  a  tanner,  a  lamp-black  maker, 
a  physician,  a  maker  of  printing  ink,  and  a  type  founder. 
At  moat  of  these  pursuits  he  was  a  proficient 

The  molds  of  this  ibundery,  and  some  other  implements^ 
were  found  to  be  very  imperfect ;  but  Fox  set  himself  at 
work,  cut  a  number  of  new  punches,  supplied  all  deficien- 
cies, and  put  the  whole  in  order  for  casting.  The  fi-rst 
font  that  was  cast  was  a  German  pica  for  the  Bible.  After- 
wards Fox  cut  the  punches  for  roman  and  italics  of  several 
sizes,  for  English  works.  Fox  acquired  the  art  of  y"i^ting 
metal.   His  types  were  very  durable. 

As  the  materials  which  composed  this  foundery  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Fox  they  were  thought  to  be  his  pro- 
perly, and  therefore  escaped  sdaure  when  all  the  other 
properly  of  Bower  was  confiscated.  Afterwards,  in  1784, 
Fox  purchased  them,  and  continued  the  bnnness  somewhat 
extensively  in  partnership  with  his  son  for  nine  yeara; 
after  whidi  Fox  conducted  the  business  till  he  died,  which 
was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1805,  aged  sevenly 
years. 

Fox  was  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  and  his  character 
was  in  conformity  with  his  name,  Justus.  lie  was  of 
the  sect  of  Tunkers;  humorous,  also  very  pious,  exem- 
plary, humane  and  charitable.  He  acquired  a  hand- 
some property,  had  but  one  child  whom  he  named 
Emanuel. 

The  year  after  Fox  died,  his  son  sold  the  foundery 
to  Samuel  Sower,  a  sou  of  the  unfortunate  Christopher, 
junior  (or  second),  the  first  owner.  Samuel  Sower  had 
previously  begun  a  foundery  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1815, 
continued  the  business  in  that  city. 

The  second  type  foundery  was  also,  established  in  Ger- 
mantowD,  by  Jacob  Bay,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  bom 
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near  Basil,  in  Switzerland.  He  was  brought  up  to  silk 
weaving.  lie  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1771.  In  this 
place  he  worked  for  a  short  time  at  calico  printing,  and 
then  was  engaged  hj  Sower  to  work  in  his  foundery  in 
Germantown  as  an  assistant  to  Fox.  Aft^r  being  two 
years  in  this  foundery,  he  began  business  for  himself  in 
ft  small  house  not  far  from  Sower.  He  made  all  the 
•pparatas  for  his  foundery  himself.  The  punches  which 
he  out  were  for  reman  and  italic  ^^pes  of  the  sises  of  pica, 
long  primer,  and  honigeois.  He  oast  for  Sower  a  font 
of  GermaD  fiused  bonigeoia  ibr  the  whole  of  the  Qerman 
Hymn  Book  of  iom  hundred  octavo  pages,  which  Sower 
kept  standing. 

He  honght  a  honse  and  removed  to  it,  and  continued 
the  business  of  type-making  in  Germantown,  till  1789. 
During  the  time  he  removed  his  foundery  to  other  parts  of 
the  town.  At  length  he  sold  all  his  material  to  Francis 
Bailey,  a  printer,  who  made  use  of  it  chiefly  for  a  supply 
of  types  for  himself.  Bay  tlien  commenced  diaper  weaving, 
removed  to  Frankford,  and  then  to  Philadelphia.  Bay^s 
ingenuity  ban  been  exceeded  by  very  few.  lie  wan  at  any 
time  able,  without  a  model  before  him,  to  construct,  by 
the  ud  of  his  memory,  any  machine  he  had  ever  seen, 
however  complicated.  Among  his  weaving  machines  was 
a  loom  with  six  shackles.  A  patent  for  one  of  the  same 
kind  has  since  been  obtained  as  a  new  invention,  and  the 
right  to  use  it  sold  in  several  places,  at  a  high  price.  But 
he  was  poor,  the  &te  of  many  ingenious  men.  He  engaged 
at  tiie  mint  as  an  engraver,  and  about  six  months  after 
foil  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fover  .which  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1798,  aged  54. 

Dr.  l*ranldin  was  derirous  of  establishing  in  Phila- 
delphia a  more  extensive  type  fonndery  than  either  of 
those  just  mentioned.  For  this  purpose,  he  purchased  in 
Paris,  of  P.  S.  Fournier,  the  materials  of  an  old  foundery. 
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Founder  was  a  type  founder,  and  B.  F.  Baofae,  FrankBn's 
grandson,  resided  sometime  with  Um  for  instmction  in 
tiiis  art,  and  that  he  might  otherwise  be  qualified  for 
managing  the  founderv  in  Philadepliia.  Franklin  and 
his  grandson  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  soon  after 
the  revolutionary  war  commenced,  and  Bache  set  up  his 
foundery  in  Franklin  court.  Market  street,  where  his 
grandfather  resided.  Although  the  materials  of  this 
foundery  enabled  the  proprietor  to  make  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Boman,  and  all  other  kinds  of  types  in  use  in  Europe  or 
America,  the  foundery  was  but  little  employed.  The 
implements  for  making  roman  and  italie  tgrpes,  eq^ecially, 
wonld  not  produce  handsome  specimens.  This  diffieolty 
was  in  some  sort  removed  by  means  of  a  German  artist, 
named  Frederick  Geiger.  This  person  was  a  mathematieal 
instroment  maker.  He  came  from  Germany  to  Philadel- 
phia, like  thpnsands  of  others  who  were  cidled  Bedemp- 
Uonen,  Franklin  paid  for  his  passage,  and  placed  him  in 
his  foundery.  He  cut  a  number  of  punches,  and  made 
great  proficiency  aa  a  type  maker,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  foundery.  Geiger,  after  serving  the  time 
stipulated  for  hi.s  redemption,  was,  in  1794,  employed  in 
the  mint ;  but  quitting  the  mint,  he  plodded  a  longtime  on 
perpetual  motion.  He  appeared  confident  of  Buccess,  and 
anticipated  reoMving  the  promised  reward  for  this  dis- 
covery. Disappointed  in  this,  he  next  applied  himself  to 
finding  out  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations.  He  was 
allured  to  tins  study  by  the  great  boun^  which  he  who 
should  be  successful  was  to  receive  from  the  British 
government  But,  unfortunately,  perpetual  motion  caused 
an  irr^^lar  motion  of  his  brains,  and  his  observations  of 
the  moon  caused  lunacy.  He  was  eventually  confined  in 
the  cells  of  the  Philadelphia  almshouse. 

The  foundery  was  neglected,  and  Bache  tnmed  his 
attention  to  printing. 
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The  finuth  Mtablishment  of  fhis  kind  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Meesra.  Baine,  the  grandfiither  and  grandson, 
from  Scotland.  They  lettled  in  Philadelphia  by  advice 
of  Toong  k  McOnllock,  printers  in  that  city,  abont  the 
year  1785.  Bayne,  the  aenior,  posseBaed  a  great  mechanical 
genius.  His  knowledge  in  type  founding  was  the  effect 
of  hia  own  industry,  for  he  was  self-taught.  He,  it  is  said, 
communicated  to  the  celebrated  Wilson  of  Glasgow  the 
first  insight  into  the  business,  and  they  together  set  up  a 
foundery  in  Glasgow.  They  soon  after  separated,  and 
Baine  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  established  a  foundery. 
He  removed  thence  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  a  type 
fonndery  in  that  city.  Thence  with  his  grandson  he  came 
with  all  his  materials  to  America.  They  were  good  work- 
men, and  had  fall  employment  The  types  for  the  Eni^r 
dopediAy  which  was  completed  some  years  ago  from  the 
press  of  Bobson  in  Philadelphia,  were  made  by  them. 
The  elder  Bune  died  in  Angost,  1790,  aged  aeveatj-wvea. 
He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he.  arrived  in 
America.  EQs  grandson  relinquished  the  business  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfiither.  He  removed  from 
Philadelphia,  and  died  at  Augusta  in  Georgia,  about  the 
year  1799. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
Prussians,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  entering  Hol- 
land for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  stadtholdership, 
an  ingenious  type  founder,  Adam  G.  Mapper,  left  that 
country,  and  took  with  him  the  whole  apparatus  of  his 
foundery,  and  came  to  ^ew  York,  where  he  began  busi- 
ness.^ His  foundery  was  designed  pripcipally  for  making 
Dutch  and  German  types,  the  casts  of  which  were  hand- 
some. Those  Ibr  romaa  were  but  ordinary .  He  soon  left 


*  He  was  a  Dutch  patriot,  lost  most  of  his  property,  and  was  obliged  for 
aaittj.  to  leave  hie  eoentiy. 
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making  other  employment,  and  was  conoemed  in 
tiie  Holland  Land  Company. 

There  were,  in  1880,  dglit  or  more  fype  fonnderiee  in 
{he  United  States.  One  was  established  in  Pbiladelpbia, 
by  Binney  ft  Bonaldson,  in  1796.  They  were  from  Soot- 
land.  They  had  to  enconnter  many  difficaltiea  before 
they  could  sacceed  in  obtaining  a  permanency  to  their 
establishment,  but  by  perseverance  and  industry  over- 
came thera,  and  made  valuable  improvements  in  their  art. 
Their  foundery  produced  types  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of 
any  foundery  in  Europe,  and  was  said  to  excel  them  all 
in  the  economy  of  operation. 

Samuel  Sower  and  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  had  a  somewhat 
extensive  foundery.  Sower  cut  the  punches,  and  cast  both 
roman  and  italics  for  a  font  of  diamond  types,  on  which 
has  been  printed,  in  that  eity,  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  An 
italio  to  this  smallest  of  types  has  not  been,  nntil  very 
recently,  attempted  in  Europe. 

Abont  the  year  1775,  an  attempt  at  stereotype  printing 
was  made  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  printer,  nephew  of  Dr. 
Franklin.'  He  cast  the  plates  for  a  number  of  pages  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  never  completed  them.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  Mecom,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
several  times.  lie  waa  skillful,  but  not  successful.  Stereo- 
typing is  now  very  common  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
well  ezecttted. 

The  ingenions  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Kewburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, invented  a  new  kind  of  stereotype,  for  impressing 


I  In  1748,  Br.  C.  Ck»1den  exphilned  to  FnnkUii  a  prooeM  of  •tweuiyytogt 

which  was  published  In  the  American  Med.  and  PhU.  Beguter,  vol.  r, 
1810.  The  Larger  Cufrchiftrn  of  Vie  Wentminst.tr  AMembly,  stereotyped  and 
printed  by  J.  Watt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  June,  1818,  claims  upon  its 
title  page  to  have  been  the  fliat  woik  ■Veieotjped  to  America.^  JC 
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OGpper  and  other  plates.  From  plates  ao  impresaed  moat 
of  the  bank  bOla  of  Maaaachuaetta  and  New  Hampahire 
were  printed,  at  rolling  presses,  and  were  called  ateveo- 
^Snpedljilla. 

Man  in  his  primeval  state  discovered  a  propensity  to 
represent,  by  figures,  on  various  substances,  the  animated 
works  of  his  Creator.  From  sketching,  painting,  or  en- 
graving these  images,  or  representations,  on  the  surface  of 
those  anbatances,  he  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the 
acnlptor  or  atatoaiy,  and  produced  all  the  features  and 
proportions  of  men,  and  the  other  variona  deacrlptiona  of 
the  animal  creation,  in  wood  and  atone. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphica  has  been  generally  attri- 
bated  to  the  prieata  of  ancient  "Egypt,  who  made  nae  of 
them  to  convey  the  knowledge  they  posaeaaed  of  the 
myateriea  of  natnre,  and  the  aecreta  of  their  morality  and 
history,  to  thdr  ancceaaora  in  the  prieatfaood,  without  dis- 
covering them  to  the  vulgar ;  bnt  Dr.  Warbnrton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  hieroglyphic  engraving,  although  his  knowledge  of 
coins  and  medals  was  questioned  by  Pinkerton,  has,  with 
great  ingenuity,  shown,  that  hieroglyphics  were  not  the 
invention  of  Egyptian  priests.*  He  remarks,  that  "  the 
general  concurrence  of  different  nations  in  this  method  of 
recording  their  thoughts,  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  imitation,  sinister  views,  or  chance;  but  must  be 
conaidered  aa  the  uniform  voice  of  nature,  speaking  to  the 
rade  conceptions  of  mankind ;  for,  not  only  the  Ohinese  of 
the  east,  the  Americans  of  the  west,  the  Egyptians  of  the 
aonth,  but  the  Scythians,  likewiae,  of  the  north,  and  the 
intermediate  inhabitanta  of  the  earth,  via :  the  Phoeniciana, 
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the  Ethiopiiou,  the  natiyes  of  India,  etc.,  used  the  same 
methodB  of  hieFOgljphic  and  picture." 

The  American  continent  is  not  deetitote  of  yestiges  of 
ancient  engravmg.   Long  before  the  discovery  of  America 

by  Columbus,  we  are  told,  the  Mexicans  made  money 
of  tin  and  copper,  wliioh  was  stamped  by  the  authority 
of  their  sovereigns  and  feudal  lords.'  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving;  and, 
Fran9oi8  Coreal  says,  that  the  ornaments  of  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  the  SIW)  in  Peru,  were  fonned  of  jasper 
and  granite,  and  were  sculptured  in  birds,  quadrupeds, 
and  animals  of  imaginary  being,  snch  as  the  sphinx,  etc., 
and  in  the  most  ezqnisite  manner.  Don  UUoa  gives  an 
aoconnt  of  wee  dng  np  in  South  America,  which  have 
fignree  designed  npon  them,  completely  in  the  Etmscan 
taste,  formed  of  earth,  or  composition,  which,  like  the  old 
Etruscan,  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  Tbey  were  red, 
blade,  and  extremely  light,  and  sometimes  had  the  figures 
in  relief.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that,  like  the 
Etruscan  vases,  they  have  been  discovered  in  no  other 
places  than  sepulchres. 

The  Mexicans  had  learned  to  express  in  their  statues 
"  all  the  attitudes  and  postures  of  which  the  human  body  is 
capable ;  they  observed  the  proportions  exactly,  and  could, 
when  necessary,  execute  the  most  delicate  and  minute 
strokes  "  with  their  chisels  of  flint,  or  of  hardened  copper.* 
They  excelled  in  the  art  of  founding  and  casting,  with  the 
precious  metals,  the  most  perfect  images  of  natural  bodies. 
They  were  expert  lapidaries,  and  knew  how  to  form  gema 
into  sneh  shapee  and  figures  as  fiuicj  dictated;  and  to 
finish  them  with  an  exquisite  polish.  Among  their  pre- 
cious stones  were  the  emerald,  amethyst,  cornelian,  tur- 
quoise, and  some  which  were  unknown  in  Europe.  Th^ 
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set  these  stones  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  wrought  in  a  very 
skilful  manner,  and  rendered  of  great  value.  Condamine 
and  Ciavigero  were  both  astonished  at  the  industry  and 
patience  with  which  the\'  must  have  worked  in  marble. 
They  were  workmen  in  linen  and  cloth  of  various  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  painters  and  engravers.  The  specimens  of 
tbeir  art,  which  were  carried  to  £arope  by  Cortes,  and 
others  who  visited  the  oonntij,  wm  found  to  be  nearly 
ininiitable  by  the  most  expert  artists  of  the  old  world. 
Their  copper  instraments  and  weapons  th^  hardened  to  a 
temper  which  was  equal  to  that  of  9teel;  an  art  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed  to  the  time  of  the  talqng 
of  Oonstanfinople,  by  Mahomet  IL' 

The  TJnited  States  also  contain  several  vestiges  of  en- 
graving, by  the  rude  hands  of  the  aborigines.  Thns  we 
tiihl  that  there  is  hardly  any  inhabited  part  of  the  world, 
which  did  not,  before  it  became  civilized,  produce  some 
specimens  of  engraving. 

The  modern  European  art  of  engraving  was  not  greatly 
encouraged  in  America  before  the  revolution,  and  the 
artists  did  not  appear  to  possess  first  rate  abilities. 

Hinting  Presses, 

The  printing  presses  made  use  of  in  the  English  colo- 
nies, before  the  revolution,  were,  generally,  imported  from 
England,  but  some  were  manu&ctnred  in  the  country. 
Christopher  Sower,  Jr.,  had  his  printing  presses  made 
under  his  own  inspection,  in  Gkrmantown,  as  early  as 
1760. 

After  1775,  good  preases  were  made  in  many  of  the 

capital  towns  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  iii  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Some  of  these 
presrtcs  underwent  several  partial  alterations  in  their 


*  Allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  these  ttstements.—^  JET. 
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maciiineiy,  bat  do  eaoential  change  in  the  oonfltniction 
was  made  from  the  common  English  printiiig  press.'  A 
ftmwen  ooiitrived  topsifoim  the  opeiation  of  printiiig  in 
A  diflSnent  maimer  from  tiiat  press,  hot  tiisse  were  not 
Ibond  to  be  QseftiL 

Borne  yesxB  since,  Dr.  Snsley,  of  Connecticiit,  who  pos- 
sessed great  medianiesl  ingemuty,  prodoeed,  among  other 
Inventiotts,  a  model  of  a  cylindrical  letter  press.  It  was  a 
sabject  of  much  conversation  among  printers,  bnt  was  never 
brought  into  use.  The  invention,  however,  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  Kinsley. '  Cylindrical  letter  presses  were  in- 
vented in  1789,  by  William  Nicholson,  of  London,  who 
obtained  a  patent  for  them  in  1790.  Kinsley's  model 
was  from  Nicholson's  plan,  with  some  variation.  Kicholaon 

I  This  remark  aeenu  hardly  just  in  respect  to  the  preaees  of  Adam 
Bamage,  imleB  iMided  to  apply  topreomnadepieirtoaitoCherevolii* 
Hon.  It  is  tma  that  from  IfoKOii'atlmelii  1688,  the  English  had  made  no 
change  in  the  screw  of  the  common  book  press,  which  was  uniformly  two 
and  a  qtiarter  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  descent  of  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
•  rarolirtloD.  The  dtaaMter  WM  even  nnalkr  in  Job  presses,  bot  the  wme 
iliU  was  always  maintained,  irikidk  the  platen  was  made  to  rise  and 
fall  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  ;  a  space  deemed 
necesaarj'  for  the  free  passage  of  the  form  and  frisket  under  the  platen. 
Mr.  Ramage  enlarged  the  diameter  of  the  screw  to  three  Inches,  and  where 
much  power  was  rMfnlied  to  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  St  die  same  time 
reduced  the  fall  in  a  rerolution  to  two  inches,  which  very  nearly  doubled 
the  impressing  power,  bat  decreased  the  rapidity  of  the  action.  It  was  an 
Impforement  made  neoemary  by  the  ftner  hair  Unes  the  ^pe  f oanden 
introdnoed,  requiring  increased  power  in  the  press,  and  the  rsdnction  in 
the  descent  of  the  screw  to  one-half  an  inch  was  met  by  a  more  careful 
finish  of  the  frisket  and  its  liinges,  which  were  made  to  slide  freely  under 
llieplateBinaepeoeef  lialiMiliidi.  Ur.  Bamage  came  tnm  Bcotlend 
and  settled  in  PhUadelpliia.  He  made  his  presses  of  Honduras  mahogenf, 
with  ample  substance  and  a  good  finish,  which  gave  them  a  better  appear- 
ance than  foreign  made  presses,  and  they  were  less  liable  to  warp.  Im- 
portatkm  had  in  consequence  almost  entirely  ceased  as  early  as  1800. 
His  great  improTement  on  the  screw  and  working  parts  connected  diere* 
with  were  made  seven  years  later.  He  died  in  1850,  at  a  grant  age.  See 
further,  PruUeri  Circuiar,  PhUadelphia,  1868,  p.  108.— if. 

*Dr.  Elnalej  was  a  native  of  Masaadiiiflette,  bat  settled  In  Gonnectioat 
He  invented  a  machine  for  "nM^g  i^inSy  and  aoother  for  preparing  daj 
and  moulding  bricks,  etc. 
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placed  his  forms  of  types  horizontally ;  Kinsley  placed  his 

perpendicularly;  his  method  was  not  calculated  for  neat 
printing.  Mcholson's  presses  were  used,  and,  it  is  said, 
made  excellent  work.* 

Rolling  Presses. 

The  rolling  press,  as  it  is  called,  by  copperplate  printers, 
was  ixot  used  in  England  till  the  reign  of  King  James 
I.  It  was  carried  from  Antwerp  to  England,  by  one 
Speed.  I  cannot  determine  when  it  was  first  brought  into 
English  Amerieai  bat  I  believe  about  the  beginning  of 
the  dghfteenth  centnzy. 


*  For  la  soooimt  of  Ihs  iBtndnetioii  of  iqplla^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

So  &r  as  relates  to  theintroduotloii  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  estabMebing  the  press  in  this  section  of  tlie  continent, 

Massachusetts  clflims  precedence  over  all  the  other  colo- 
nies. The  presa  was  erected  here  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1638 ;  and  it  was  more  than  forty  years  later  when 
printing  commenced  in  any  other  part  of  what,  before  the 
revolution,  was  called  British  America. 

Hitherto  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  man  by 
whose  agency  the  art  was  first  introduced  into  the  English 
colonies.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  firmest 
Mends  to  New  England,  his  name  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  OS  with  so  mneh  pubUdly  as  were  those  of  other 
distingnished  characters,  who  were  lus  contemporaries 
and  feUow  laborers  in  the  great  work  of  settiing  a  dreary 
country  and  dvilizing  the  children  of  the  wilderness. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  seeming  neglect  in  our  his- 
torians and  biographers  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the 
circamstance,  that  his  destiny  was  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  who,  although  zealously  engaged  in  conducting 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  yet  never 
reached  the  land  of  promise  himself. 

As  the  founder  of  the  Anglo- American  press  died  on 
his  passage  from  Europe  to  thifi  countrj',  he,  of  course,  did 
not  become  so  well  known  as  he  would  have  been  had  he 
arrived  and  resided  here.  This  circumstance,  probably, 
prevented  his  acquiring  that  celebrity  to  which  his  merits 
jnsdy  entitled  him.  Althooi^  his  name  is  barely  men- 
tioned by  two  or  three  Journalists,  yet,  after  A  diligent 
research,  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  following 
particulars  respecting  this  venerable  Father  of  the  Ame- 
rican Press. 
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Thb  Bit.  Jobsph  Glotbe  wbb  a  wcnihy  and  wealflij 
dissenting  clergyman  in  England,  who  engaged  in  the 
bosinees  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  Been 
attentiyelj  pursuing  such  measures  for  its  interest  and 

prosperity  as  he  judged  would  best  tend  to  promote  them. 
Among  other  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  colony,  he 
was  very  desirous  of  establishing  a  press  to  accommodate 
the  business  of  both  church  and  state ;  ^  he  contributed 
liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  printing 
materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited,  in  England  and 
Holland,  the  aid  of  others.' 

The  ancient  records  of  Harvard  College  mention,  that 
^*  Mr.  Joss.  Glover  gave'to  the  college  a  font  of  printing 
letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gaye  towards 
furnishing  of  aprintingpress  with  letters  forty-nine  pounds, 
and  something  more."*  The  same  records  give  as,  also, 
the  following  names  as  "  benefiustors  to  the  first  fonts  of 
letters  for  printing  in  Cambridge,  in  Kew  England,  Mijor 
Thomas  Clark,  Capt  James  OHver,  Capt  Allen,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr.  Hues." 

In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  Glover,  having  obtained  the 
means,  procured  a  good  printing  apparatus,  and  engaged 


*  Wonder-  Working  Protidfnee  ofSiori'*  Saeiourinlfeti)  England.  London 
edition,  4to,  pa^  129.  It  is  a  "  History  of  New  England  from  the 
Englbh  planting  in  the  yeere  1628  until  the  yeere  1662."  It  was  writtea 
bj  M^or  EdwftTd  Johawm,  wlio  wm  one  of  the  fint  settlen  of  Wobuni, 
a  very  judicioos  and  active  man  in  the  settlement  of  the  oolony;  he 
was  a  mcmbor  of  the  s^cneral  court,  and  employed  in  several  import- 
ant ^concerns  of  the  government  He  was  father  of  the  Hon.  William 
JohnMn,  who  was  chosen  atstetanl  in  1484.  Johnion  bean  teetlnioiij  to 
tiie  worth  of  Mr.  Olover,  and  speaks  of  his  exertions  to  promole  flM 
interests  of  the  infant  colony.  He  mentions  him  as  "  being  able  in  person 
and  estate  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged ; "  and  "  for  further  com- 
pleatlng  the  coloniee  in  cfanrdi  and  oommon-irealtfa'iroriE,  lie  pto^ded 
[in  16.38]  a  printer,  which  hath  been  very  usefall  in  many  reepectg." 

"Governor  Winthrop  mentions  that  "a  printing  house  was  begun  at 
Cambridge,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover."   See  his  Jounyil,  p.  171. 

*Aiulmt  Aonrit  ^Mtnard  CoUegt,  voL  i,  and  m,  in  iiuuuiieriiit> 
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a  printer  to  accompany  it  in  a  ship  bound  to  New  England. 
Mr.  Glover,  with  his  family,  embarked  in  the  same  vessel ; 
but  unfortuoately  he  did  not  live  to  reaoh  the  shores  of 
this  new  world.  His  widow  and  children,  it  is  supposed, 
arrived  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge;  she  afterwards  became  tiie  wife  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dmiater,  who  waa  elected  the  iint  prendent  of  Harvard 
College. 

It  la  not  known  whether  Mr.  Glover  had  been  in  New 
England  previoos  to  his  embarking  for  tfaia  conntiy  in 
1688 ;  but  I  find  by  the  records  of  the  connty  of  Middlesex, 
that  he  possessed  a  valuable  real  and  personal  estate  in 

Maesachuaetta ;  that  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; that  John  Glover,  one  of  the  sons,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1650,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  magistrate  in  1662 ;  that  one  of  the  daughters 
was  married  to  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop,  and  another  to  Mr. 
Appleton. 

Mr.  Glover  had  doubtless  been  written  to  and  requested 
by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  the  leading  men  in  the 
new  settlement  of  Massachnsetts,  who  were  then  establish- 
ing an  academy,  which  soon  acquired  the  appellation  of 
college — to  provide  a  press,  etc.,  not  only  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  church  and  state,  but  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  academy;  the  records  of  which  prove  that 
the  types  and  press  were  procured  fi)r,  and,  types  particu- 
larly, were  the  property  of,  that  institution.  The  press,  as 
appears  by  the  records  of  the  county  court  of  Middlesex, 
1656,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Glover's  heirs.  Mr.  Glover, 
it  should  seem,  intended  to  have  carried  on  both  printing 
and  book  selling;  for,  besides  the  printing  materials,  he 
had  provided  a  stock  of  printing  paper,  and  a  quantity  of 
books  for  sale. 

John  Glover,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Glover,  after  the 
death  of  his  mother  brought  an  action,  in  the  court  above 
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mentioned,  against  his  £iiher-in-law  DunBter,  for  the 
recovery  o£  the  estate  whieh  bad  belonged  to  bis  father 
and  mother,  and  wbioh  was  detained  bj  Dnnster.  An 
inventory  of  the  estate  was  filed  in  oonrt;  amcmg  the  items 
were  the  printmg  press,  printing  paper,  and  a  qnantlly  of 
books.  The  inventory  proves  tiiat  the  press,  then  the  only 
one  in  the  conntry,  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
ftctaon  J  and  it  is  shown  by  the  said  inventory,  and  by  the 
records  of  the  general  court,  that  Dunster  had  had  the 
management  of  the  press,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  as 
president  of  the  college;  and  that  he  had  received  the 
"  profits  of  it."  *  As  it  may  amuse  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  whatever  concerns  the  first  press,  and  the  person  by 
whose  agency  the  art  of  printmg  was  introduced  into  the 
colonies,  and  as  others  may  be  gratified  by  the  pemsal  of 


*  We  gather  some  additional  facts  reapeedng  Mr.  Olover  from  the 

GloTfr  Mrtnon'nh  and  Gmealogm by  Anna  Glover,  Boston,  1867. 

Tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Glover  was  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  England, 
from  16S8  to  1686,  when  he  tendered  hia  resignation  for  the  purpose  of 
ooming  to  New  England.  He  pnadied  In  Lraidon,  and  ttaTcled  throogli 
parts  of  Englanfl  endpavoring  to  obtain  funds  for  the  rollege  already 
commenced  at  Cambiidge.  He  embarked  in  the  summer  of  1688,  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  five  children,  In  the  John  of  London, 
iMMind  for  New  England,  and  died  on  the  paasage.  He  had  with  him  a 
printing  press,  nnd  a  printer  (Stephen  Dayc)  who  wag  tO  miperlntend  Uie 
printing;  and  also  three  men  servants  to  work  the  press. 

His  name,  which  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  writers,  was 
J<mph.  It  to  so  written  by  Got.  Winthrop  in  hto  JcwrwAf  toL  i,  i».  MS, 
and  in  the  Records  of  Satttm  hi  Biin«y,  and  wherever  it  ooenn  in 
English  documents. 

Mr.  Glover  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Owfield, 
daughter  of  Roger  Owfleld  of  London.  They  bad  three  diUdren,  (tfa).: 

1.  Roger,  died  hi  Scotland. 

2.  Elizabeth,  married  Adam  "Winthrop,  Esq. 
8.  Sarah,  married  Deane  Winthrop,  Esq. 

The  second  wife  to  iHiom  he  was  married  about  1680,  waa  Xlliabetfi 

Harris  of  England,   By  her  he  had  two  children.  (▼!&): 
1.  Priscilla,  married  John  Appleton,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich. 
%.  Jotm,  died  in  London  hi  1668,  unmarried.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glover, 
soon  after  her  arrival  at  Cambridge,  mairied  Rer.  Heniy  Dnnaler,  and 
died  in  1618.  8ee,  also  il^  £  iSWL  Om.  Ayr.,  xzm,  p.  186.— IT. 
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the  proceedings  in,  and  decinon  of,  one  of  the  eonrts  of 
Jngtice  holden  in  the  piimitlYe  state  of  the  coantiy,  I  have 
extracted  them,  verbatim  et  literatim^  from  the  records,  and 
added  them  with  the  inventory  before  mentioned  in  a  note. 

Appendix  €L 

Qimbridffe, 

The  printing  apparatus,  a^i  has  been  related,  was,  in  the 
year  1638,'  brought  to  Cam])ri(lge,  tlien  as  much  settled  as 
Boston,  both  places  being  founded  in  a  situation  which 
eight  years  before  this  event,  was,  in  scriptural  language,  a 
howling  wilderness.  At  Cambridge  the  building  of  an 
academy  was  begun ;  and,  it  was  at  that  place  tbe  rulers 
both  of  chnrch  and  state  then  held  tl  i oi  r  assemblies.  These 
eircamstances,  probably,  indaoed  those  who  had  the 
management  of  public  affiurs  to  fix  the  press  there; 
and  there  it  remained  for  sizly  years,  altogether  under 
their  control,  as  were  other  presses  afterwards  established 
in  the  colony;  but  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  printing 
was  exclusively  carried  on  in  that  town. 

Stephen  Daye  was  the  first  who  printed  in  this  part  of 
America.  lie  was  the  person  wlioni  Mr.  Glover  engaged 
to  come  to  Xew  England,  and  conduct  the  press.  lie  was 
supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  John  Daye,  a  very  eminent 
printer,  in  London,  from  1560  till  1583,  but  this  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained.  lie  was,  however,  born  in  London, 
and  there  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  printer. 

Daye  having,  by  the  direction  of  the  ma^strates  and 
elders,  previously  erected  the  press  and  prepared  the  other 
parts  of  the  i^paratus,  began  business  in  the  first  month  of 
1689.* 

'The  press  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  the  president  of  Harvard  CoU<^, 
the  Kev.  Henry  DuDstcr,  in  1G3U.~  M. 
*Ch9.  WiitOin^i  Journal,  p.  171. 
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The  first  work  whieh  iasaed  firom  the  prew  was  the  JWe- 
num'tf  Oalh — to  which  socceoded,  an  abnanaek. 

However  eminent  Daye's  predeoesBoie,  ae  printers,  might 
hare  heen,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  art  Itis  probable  he  was  bred  to  the  press;  his  work 
discovers  but  little  of  that  knowledge  whidi  is  requisite  for 
a  compositor.  In  the  ancient  manuscript  records  of  the 
colonj,  are  several  particulars  respecting  Daje ;  the  first 
is  as  follows : 

"  Att  a  General  Court  held  at  Boston,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  eighth  moneth  [October]  1641.  Steeven  Days 
being  the  first  that  sett  vpon  printing,  is  graunted  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  where  it  may  be  convenient 
without  prejudice  to  any  town." 

In  1642,  he  owned  several  lots  of  land  *^in  the  bounds 
of  Cambridge."  He  mortgaged  one  of  those  lota  as  secnrily 
fat  the  payment  of  a  cow,  calf,  and  a  heifer ;  whence!^  we 
may  condnde,  he  was  not  in  very  affluent  circumstances.' 

la  1648,  Baye,  for  some  offence,  was  by  order  of  the 
general  court  taken  into  custody ;  his  crime  does  not  appear 
on  record;  the  court  ordered,  that  Steeven  Day  shall  be 


*  A  itople  memonndum  of  Ihe  feet,  made  in  the  book  of  noords,  wm 
then  judge<l  gufflcient,  without  recording  a  formal  mortgage ;  this  appears 
by  tlip  first  book  of  rrrords  kvpt  in  the  colony,  now  in  the  ropistrj-  of 
deedii  of  the  county  of  SulfoUc,  Masnachusettii,  from  which  the  following 
aie  extracted,  Tiz: 

"  Steeven  Day  of  Cambridge  ifraunted  vnto  Jolm  "VThyte  twenty-Seaven 
Acres  of  Land  lyin^'  in  flic  Bounds  of  Cambrids  for  the  payment  of  a 
cowe  and  a  calf  and  a  two  yeares  old  heiffer.''  Dated  the  25th  of  the  0th 
month,  1640. 

"  Steeven  Day  of  Cambridg  graunted  vnto  Nlcholaus  Davidson  of 
Meadford,  all  bis  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  being  aboute 
one  hundred  Acres  in  Cambridg  bouuds,  for  surety  of  payment  of  sixty 
ponnds,  with  aandry  proTisiona.**  Dated  the  85th  of  the  6th  month,  1942, 

**  Bteevcn  Day  of  Cambridg  bound  over  to  Thomas  Crosby,  five  lots  of 
land  in  tl»e  new  field  beyond  the  water  in  Cambridg,  number  24,  25,  28, 
27,  and  29th,  in  all  sixety  Acres,  for  the  payment  of  fiftey  seaven  pounds, 
with  liberty  to  take  off  ail  wood  and  timber.*'  Ac  Dated  ISth  of  8d 
month,  1648. 
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released,  giving  lOOt  Bpnd  ibr  i^peanmoe  when  called 
for." 

Daje  oontiniied  to  print  till  about  the  oloee  of  the  year 
1648,  or  the  beginning  of  1649 ;  at  which  time  the  printing 
house  was  put  nnder  the  management  of  Samuel  Green. 
Whether  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  manager  of  the 
printing  bouse  was  or  was  not  voluntary  in  Daye,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  types  behniged 
to  him;  he  had  been  employed  only  as  the  master  work- 
man; his  wages  were  undoubtedly  low;  and  it  evidently 
appears  he  waa  embarrassed  with  debts.  His  industry  and 
economy  might  not  be  salted  to  the  state  of  his  finances. 
OircnmstanccB  like  these  might  cause  Mr.  Donster,  who  it 
seems  then  conducted  the  printing  business,  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, and  induce  him  to  place  the  printing  house  in  otiier 
hands ;  or,  it  waa  possible  that  Daye,  finding  himself  and 
the  press  under  a  control  he  was  unwilling  to  be  snlgeefced 
to,  resigned  bis  station;  * 

Daye  remained  in  Oambridge;  and,  some  years  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  master  workman  in  the  printing  house, 
brought  an  action  against  President  Dunster,  to  recover 
one  hundred  pounds  for  former  services.  The  record  of 
the  decision  of  the  County  court  in  that  case,  is  as  follows : 
"Att  a  County  Court  held  at  Cambridge,  April,  1656, 
Steeven  Day,  Plant,  against  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  Detft. 
in  an  action  of  the  case  for  Labour  and  Expenses  about 
the  Printing  Presse  and  the  utensils  and  appurtenances 
thereof  and  the  manageing  the  said  worke  to  the  vallue 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  juzy  finda  for  the  Defit 
oofltB  of  court" 

In  ld66,  he  had  not  obtained  the  land  granted  to  him 
in  1641.  This  appears  by  tiie  following  extracts  from  the 
public  reoords,  viz : 


'  In  some  legal  pftpen  after  1660,  Days  to  ^ylsd  lodmaldL  Dr, 
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^  At  AGenenl  Court  of  Eleedoiuilioldeii  at  Boitoii  291ih 
of  May  166^,  Li  answer  to  the  PeticSn  of  Steeren  Day  of 
Cambridge  craTiog  that  the  Graont  mthin  the  year  1641 
of  tills  Court  of  three  hundred  Acres  of  Land  to  him  Ibr 
Becompence  of  his  Care  and  Chaig  in  fhithering  the 
worke  of  Printing,  might  be  recorded,  the  Record  whereof 
appears  not,'  the  Court  Graunt  his  Request  and  doeth 
hereby  confirme  the  former  graunt  thereof  to  him." 

"  At  a  General  Court  of  Elections  holden  at  Boston,  6th 
of  May  1657,  Steeven  Day  of  Cambridg  having  often 
complayned  that  he  hath  soffered  much  dammage  by 
Erecting  the  Printing  Presse  at  Cambridg,  at  the  Request 
of  the  Magistrates  and  Elders,  for  which  he  never  had  yett 
any  Considerable  SattisfiMtion.  This  Coort  doe  Graont 
him  three  hundred  Acres  of  Land  in  aiigr  plaoe  not  for- 
merly Grannted  by  this  Coml" 

In  the  records  of  1667,  is  the  following  order  of  the 
General  Conrt  relatiTe  to  another  petition  from  Baye,  vis: 

In  answer  to  the  Peticon  of  Steeven  Daye,  Jt  is  ordered 
that  the  Peticoner  hath  liberty  to  procure  of  the  Sagamore 
of  Naahoway  [now  Lancaster]  by  sale,  or  odierwise,  to 
the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acree  of  Ypland,  and 
this  Court  doeth  also  graunt  the  peticoner  twenty  Acres 
of  meadow  where  he  can  find  it  free  of  former  Graunts," 

Daye  died  in  Cambridge,  December  22,  1668,  aged 
about  58  years.  Rebecca  Daye,  probably  his  wife,  diedi 
October  17,  of  the  same  year. 

I  have  found  but  few  books  printed  by  Daye.  I  have 
never  seen  his  name  in  an  imprint,  and,  I  believe,  it  never 
appeared  in  one.  Several  books  printed  at  Cambridge, 
by  his  successor,  are  without  the  name  of  the  printer ; 
and  some  of  them  do  not  give  even  the  year  in  which 
^ey  were  printed ;  but  I  have  identified  the  following 


•  The  record  appears  to  have  b«en  regularly  made  in  1641.  I  eztlMled 
it  from  the  original  record  book  of  the  colony  for  tliat7ear. 
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CkUalogue  of  Sooh  printed  ^  De^. 
1089.  The  Freeman's  Oath. 

1889.  An  Alnutnack,  calculated  for  New  England.  By  Mr. 
K«w,]ftriMr.  Th«  jwrlMgiotwith  Uareh. 

1640. 'The  Mm  in  Mtln»  FMlhAaij  tnuithtad  fbr  the  Um, 
Sdiliofttion,  mnd  Comfort  of  the  BuntB  in  Publiek  and  PriTnta, 

aspeciallj  in  New  England.  Grown  8to.  300  pages.  I  have  no 
doabt  that  it  ia  the  Jir$t  book  printed  in  this  country.  The  type  is 
Roman,  of  the  size  of  small  bodied  English,  entirely  new,  and  may 
be  called  a  very  good  letter.  In  thia  edition  there  are  no  Hymns 
or  Spiritual  Songs;  it  oootains  only  the  Psalms,  the  original  long 
prefkoe,  and  "  An  Admonition  to  the  Reader  "  of  half  a  page,  at  the 
wd  of  ilit  FnfaM  after  Finii^  Thk  <*  adBwnitioa  "  nspaois  the  tiin«o 
•eitod  to  the  paalmi.  Tho  aeoond  odition  in  1647,  ooaU^Md  a  ftw 
Spiritoal  Songi.  Tha  third  edition,  revised  and  amended  hj  Presi- 
dent Dnnster,  &o.,  had  a  large  addition  of  Scriptare  Songs  and 
Hymns,  written  by  Mr.  Lyon.  The  first  edition  abounds  'with 
typographical  errors,  many  of  which  were  corrected  in  the  second 
edition.  This  specimen  of  Daye's  printing  does  not  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  good  workmanship.  The  compositor  must  have  been 
wholly  unaoqaainted  with  punotoation.  "The  Preface,"  is  the 
ranning  title  to  liiat  part  of  the  wolic  **  The"  with  a  period,  ia  on 
the  left  hand  page,  and  **  Vn&M,"  on  the  right  Parioda  are 
often  omitted  when  diiy  alioiild  he  plaeed«  and  nol  Beldom  naed 
where  a  comaa  only  waa  necessary.  Words  of  one  syllable,  at  the 
end  of  lines,  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  hyphen ;  at  other  times 
those  of  two  or  more  syllables  are  divided  without  one;  the  spelling 
is  bad  and  irregular.  One  thing  is  very  singular — at  the  head  of 
every  left  hand  page  throughout* the  book,  the  work  "  Psalm  "  is 
spelled  as  it  should  be;  at  the  head  of  every  right  hand  page,  it  lias 
an  ■  final  thns,  Pbauii."  Daje  waa  pcobeUj  hred  a  preaenan; 
the  preea  work  ia  paaiable. 

Thia  waa  oommonlj  oalled  The  Bajf  Fioim  JBdoft,  bat  afterwarda 
Tk»  Ntw  England  Vernon  of  the  PtalvM.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Prinoe,  of  Boston,  who  published  a  reviaed  and  improred  edition  in 
1758,  gives,  in  hi.<^  preface,  the  following  account  of  its  origin  and  of 
the  first  edition  printed  by  Dayc,  viz:  "By  Ifi'ilJ  there  were  come 
over  hither,  near  thirty  pious  and  learned  Mini.sters,  educated  in  the 
Universities  of  England;  and  from  the  same  exalted  Principles  of 
Beripinre  Pnritj  in  Religiona  Worahip,  they  aet  thenuelToa  to 
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tnUMlale  the  Fnlms  and  other  Scripture  Songs  ioto  EDglish  Metre 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  inspired  Original.  They  committed  this 
Work  especially  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  and  the  Rev.  John  Eliot'  of 
Roibury,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old  Teiita- 
ment,  and  with  the  Greek,  in  which  the  New,  were  originally  written. 
Thej  finished  the  Paalins  in  1640,  which  were  first  printed  by  Mr. 
Jhj9  tliat  year,  at  our  Cambridge,  and  had  the  Honor  of  being  the 
Fint  Book  printed  in  North  Amerion,  end  la  ftr  as  I  And  in  liUii 
whoie  New  World."  • 

1640.  An  Almanack  for  IMO. 

1641  A  Catechism,  agreed  upon  by  the  Elden  at  the  Deaire  of 
the  General  Court. ^ 

1641.  Body  of  Liberties.  [This  book  contained  an  hundred 
Laws,  which  had  been  drawn  up  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  General 
ooart  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich.  Mr. 
Ward  had  been  a  miniater  in  England,  and  formerly  a  praotitioner 
of  kw  in  the  eonrta  of  that  oonntry.]  * 

1641.  An  Almanadc  for  1641.  [One  or  more  almanacs  were 
•fery  year  printed  at  the  Oambridge  preia.  In  all  of  them  the 
year  begins  with  March.] 

1642.  Theses,  eto.,  in  Latin,  of  the  first  graduates  in  Harrard 
College. 

1647.  The  Psalms  in  Metre.  Faitlifully  translated  for  the  use, 
Edifieatiott  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints,  in  public  and  private,  espe- 
eiaDj  in  New  England.   Cro.  8to,  300  pages. 

[Thia  was  naeeond  edition,  somewhat  amended,  and  a  few  Spiritual 

Songs  added.  After  this  edition  was  published,'  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dunster,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  master  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  educated  at  a  university  in 
Europe,  were  appointed  a  committee  further  to  revise  and  improve 
the  P$aim»^  which  service  they  performed  in  two  or  three  years ; 


*  Eliot  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language. 

*The  reverend  annalist  to  hoe  in  an  error.  PrInUng  waa  introduced 
into  Mexioo,  and  other  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  many  years  before 
the  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  AimTica. 

'This  work  is  mentioned  in  Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal 

*Tlie  Boe^  of  Uhvhin  had  been  revised  and  altered  by  the  general 
court,  and  sent  to  every  town  for  further  consideration.  This  year  the 
court  again  revisrd  and  umendi'd  the  laws  eontained  in  that  book^and 
published  and  established  them  as  an  experiment  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Want  was  the  author  of  2^  Smt^  CMtr  ^  Agmm^  a  book 
osMmted  in  New  Bk^giand  in  the  eevent^th  centuiy. 
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wliea  another  edition  was  pablislied,  with  the  addition  of  other 
soriptaral  songs.  This  revised  yersion  went  through  Dameroos 
editions,  in  New  England.  It  was  reprinted  in  England  and  Soot- 
land;  and  was  used  iu  many  of  the  English  dissenting  congregations, 
■8  well  as  in  a  nuuiber  of  the  churches  in  Scotland  —  it  was  added 
to  WTtnl  Eagliih  and  Sootfb  oditions  of  the  Bible;  aadi,  veiit 
through  fifty  editioiie,  ieeladiiig  thoM  pabliihed  io  Barope  ]' 

1647.  Banfertb'i  [Samilel]  Alnusek.  "Oftmbiidg,  Printed 
1648  "    The  typography  is  rather  better  than  nsoal.* 

1648.  The  Laws  of  the  Culony  of  Massaohosetts;  drawn  np  by 
order  of,  and  adopted  bj,  the  Qeoeral  Gonrt,  eHo.  Folio.  I  hnTO 
not  found  a  <K)py  of  this  work. 

1648  [About]  Astroaomical  Calculations.  By  a  Youth.  [Urian 
Oakes,  then  student  at  Cambridge;  where  he  was  aflerwards  settled 
in  the  ninistry,  and  eleeted  pniidenl  of  Hirmrd  Oollege.]  The 
Alnuuiftok  bad  the  aotto^iAimm  pana  deetntf  -md  iiMttmia 
groHapanU,  The  year  in  wbieb  this  was  pdblbbed  \n  not  asoer- 
teined,  nor  by  whom  printed. ^ 

1649.  Danfortb's  [Snmnel]  AlnuuMoic   "Ounbridg,  Printed." 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  there  were  many 

others  printed  by  Daye;  but  no  copies  of  them  are  now 
to  be  found.* 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  copy  of  the 
laws,  printed  in  1648 ;  yet,  respecting  this  edition,  there 
is  the  following  record,  viz : 

*It  was  first  published  in  London,  by  John  Blayne,  bookseller,  1652. 

■  JlbmrnMiim  by  Mr.  Thomas — ^qofaw  of  John  Farmsr  tiM  dste  of  an 

Almanack  printed  at  Canibriilge  by  Matthew  Daye. 

Matthew  Daye,  I  presume,  was  a  brother  or  son  of  Stephen  Daye.  He 
is  not  noticed  as  a  printer  in  any  rec(*rd.  I  have  discovered  nothing 
printed  by  Um  but  ttila  almanac  It  was  nndonbtedly  done  hi  Btephem 
Daye's  office  by  his  permission  ] 

The  Almanac  referred  to  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fanner,  the  well 
known  antiquary,  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of  Qeorge  Brinley,  Esq., 
of  Hartftnd,  Conn.  The  date  is  1947.  The  Imprint "  Cambridge  printed 
by  Mathew  Daye ;  and  to  be  sold  hy  Ilf  /.<  ki;ih  Usher,  at  Boston."  FOT 
notice  of  Mathew  Daye,  tu  Mat*,  littt.  Hk.  Proc*tding$,  iii,  154. 

■  It  is  mentioned  by  Mather  in  Ills  MagnaUa,  by  Holmes  in  his  Hiatorjf 
itfCmM^bk  HitL  Soe.  CM.,  and  by  othen. 

*A  Vst  of  all  known  publications  in  this  ooontiy  before  ITTS,  is 
niqiended  to  fils  edition.— i/. 
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"  At  a  Oeneral  Coart  of  Bleelioiii  held  at  Bostoa  8(h  month, 
1648.  ia  ordend  by  the  coart  that  the  Booke  of  Lawes  now  at 
tha  presse  may  be  sould  in  Quires,  at  3a.  the  booke,  provided  that 
every  member  of  this  court  shall  have  one  without  price,  and  the 
Auditor  Generall  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hills;  for  which  there  shall  be 
fifty  in  all  taken  up  to  be  so  disposed  by  the  appointment  of  this 
ooart."    Appendix  D. 

Samuel  Green,  waa  the  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Ellza- 
heth  Green,  who,  with  their  children  and  other  relations, 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Cambridge.  Saiimel 
Green,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  arrived  with  Governor 
Winthrop.  He  was'in  Cambridge  eight  years  before  Daye 
came  from  England;  but  was  unknown  as  a  printer 
until  about  1649,  nearly  eleven  years  after  Daye's  arrival. 
Some  writers,  since  the  year  1733,  erroneously  mention 
Green  as  the  first  who  printed  in  New  England,  or  in 
North  America."' 

All  the  records  I  have  examined  are  silent  respecting 
the  cause  of  Daye's  reUnquishing  the  management  of  the 
press;  nor  do  they  give  any  reason  why  his  place  in  the 
printing  house  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Green. 
The  similarity  of  Green's  first  printing  to  that  of  Daye's, 
induces  me  to  believe  that  Green  was  unacquainted  with 
the  art  when  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  press, 


'  '*  D6oem1»er  SSth,  deceased  here  Mr.  Bartholomew  Green,  one  of  the 
deaoons  of  the  South  Chnrch ;  who  has  been  the  principal  printer  of  thlt 
town  and  country  near  forty  years,  in  thr  t57th  year  of  his  age." 

"  Uia  father  waa  Capt  Samuel  Green  the  famous  printer  of  Cambridge, 
who  arrlyed  with  Got.  Winthrop  in  1680.  He  need  to  tell  hie  dilldren 
that,  upon  their  first  coming  ashore,  he  und  several  others  were  for  some 
time  glad  to  lodge  in  empty  casks,  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather. 
This  Capt  Green  was  a  commission  officer  of  the  military  company  at 
Oambrldge  tm  above  SO  yean  together.  Ho  died  there  Jan.  1, 1701-S, 
aged  87,  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  both  f<nrplety  and  a  martial  genius. 
He  hfid  nineteen  children,  eigiit  by  the  first  wife,  and  eleven  by  his  second, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Elder  Clark  of  Cambridge." —  Boston  Nem  LeUer^ 
Jan.  4, 1788.  * 
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and  that  he  waa  assisted  bj  Daye,  who  contmned  to 
reside  in  Cambridge;  and  whose  poverty,  probably,  in- 
dneed  him  to  become,  not  only  an  instmctor,  but  a 
jonrne^man  to  Green. 

By  the  records  of  the  colony,  it  appears,  that  the 
president  of  the  college  still  had  the  direction  of  the 
concerns  of  the  printing  house,  and  made  contracts  for 
printing;  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  press,  until  licensers  were  appointed.  I  have 
extracted  the  following  from  the  records  of  1650  and  1654 : 

"  At  a  third  meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  Klections 
at  Boston,  the  15th  of  October,  1650,  It  is  ordered  that 
Bicbard  Bellinghara,  Esqoir,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Hills, 
or  aney  Two  of  them,  are  appointed  a  Comittee  to  take 
order  for  the  printing  of  Lawes  Agreed  vppon  to  be 
printed,  to  determine  of  all  Things  in  reference  therennto. 
Agreeing  with  the  President  ffor  the  printing  of  them  with 
all  Expedition  and  to  Alter  the  title  if  there  be  Gawse.'' 

At  a  Qeneral  Court  of  Elections,  held  at  Boston,  the 
third  of  May,  1664.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Oonrt  that 
henceforth  the  Secretary  shall,  within  tenn  dayes  after 
this  present  sesnons,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  deliver  a 
copie  of  all  Lawes  that  are  to  be  published  unto  the 
President  or  printer,  who  shall  forthwith  make  an  Impres- 
sion thereof  to  the  noumber  of  five,  Six,  or  Seven  hundred 
as  the  Court  shall  order,  all  which  Copjties  the  Treasurer 
shall  take  of  and  pay  for  in  wheate,  or  otherwise  to  Con- 
tent, for  the  Noumber  of  five  hundred,  after  the  rate  of 
one  penny  a  Sheete,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred  for  five 
hundred  sheetes  of  a  Sorte,  for  so  many  sheetes  as  the 
bookes  shall  contfjne,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  disterbnte 
the  bookes,  to  every  magistrate  one,  to  every  Conrt  one, 
to  the  Secretary  one,  to  each  towne  where  no  magistrate 
dwells  one,  and  the  rest  amongst  the  Townes  that  beare 
pnblick  charge  with  this  jurisdiction,  according  to  the 
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nomnber  of  freemen  in  each  Towne.  And  the  order  that 
Ihgageth  the  Secretary  to  tranaoribe  ooppies  for  the  Townee 
and  others,  ie  in  that  respect  repealed."  ^ 

**  At  a  General  Conrt  held  at  Boston  9th  of  Jnne»  1654, 
Upon  Conference  with  Mr.  Dnnster,  [jpresident  of  the 
college]  and  the  printer  in  reference  to  the  imprinting  of 
the  ActB  of  the  General  Ooart,  whereby  we  understand 
some  inconveniencies  may  accrue  to  the  Printer  by  print- 
ing that  Law  which  recites  the  agreement  for  printing. 
It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said  law  be  not  put  forth 
in  print,  but  kept  amongst  the  written  records  of  this 
Court." 

Whether  Green  was,  or  was  not  acquainted  with  print- 
ing, he  certainly,  some  time  after  he  began  that  business, 
prosecuted  it  in  such  a  way  as,  generally,  met  approbation. 
He  might,  by  frequenting  the  printing  house,  when  it  was 
under  the  care  of  Daye,  haye  obtained  that  knowledge  of 
the  art,  which  enabled  him,  with  good  workmen,  to  carry 
it  on;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  execution  of  the  business,  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  more  consequence  as  a  printer;  his  work,  how* 
ever,  did  not  discover  that  skill  of  the  compositor,  or 
the  pressman,  that  was  afterwards  shown  when  Johnson, 
who  was  sent  over  to  assist  in  printing  the  Indian  BibUf 
arrived. 

In  1658,  Green  petitioned  the  genenil  court  for  a  grant 
of  land.  The  court  took  his  petition  into  consideratiou, 
and  determined  as  follows,  viz. 

"  At  the  Second  Sessions  of  the  General  Court  held  at 
Boston  the  19th  of  Octoher,  1658,  in  answer  to  the  Peticon 
of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  printer.   The  Court 


*  I  have  quoted  ancient  records  in  many  instances,  as  they  not  only 
give  fftcts  ottnectlj,  but  eoiiTey  to  us  the  bmguage,  etc,  of  the  pertodi  in 
which  thej  were  ntMle. 
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jticlgelli  it  meete  for  liis  Encouragement  to  graunt  hiin 
three  haodred  acres  of  Land  where  it  is  to  he  found." 

In  1659,  the  recorda  of  the  colony  contain  the  following 
order  of  Ihe  General  court  "  It  is  ordered  hj  this  Court 
that  the  Treasurer  shall  he  and  herehy  is  empowered  to  dis- 
hnrse  ont  of  the  Treaswy  what  ahall  he  necessary  tending 
towards  flie  printing  of  the  Lawes,  to  Samuel  Greene,  re- 
ferring to  his  Pajues  therein  or  otherwise."  This  edition 
of  the  Laws  was  ordered  to  be  printed  December  1658, 
and  was  finished  at  the  press,  October  16th,  1G60. 

From  the  Manuscript  records  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies,  who  were  agents  for  the  corporation 
in  England  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 
in  New  England,  we  find  that  in  1656  there  were  two 
presses  in  Camhridge,  hoth  under  the  care  of  Green.  One 
helonged  to  Uie  college,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  press 
that  Mr.  Glover  purchased  in  England,  and  Daye  brought 
over  to  America;  the  other  was  Ihe  properly  of  the 
corporation  in  England.  There  were  lypes  appropriated 
to  each. 

The  corporation,  for  a  time,  had  thdr  printing  executed 
in  London ;  hut  when  the  Indian  yonth  had  been  taught 

to  read,  Ac,  at  the  school  at  Cambridge,  established  for 
the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Pierson  liad  translated 
Primers  and  Catechisms  into  the  Indian  language  for  the 
common  use  of  the  Indians,  and  eventually  translated  the 
JJible,  it  became  necessary  that  these  works  should  be 
printed  in  America,  under  the  inspection  of  the  transla- 
tors. For  this  reason  the  corporation  sent  over  a  press 
and  types,  famished  every  printing  material  for  their 
work,  and  even  paid  for  mending  of  the  press  when  out  of 
repair.  In  September,  1654,  the  commissioners  in  the 
United  Colonies  found  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper 
and  types  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  works  which 
were  projected  had  not  been  received,  they  therefore, 
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wrote  to  the  corporation  in  England  for  an  augmentation 
to  the  value  of  £20.*  The  articles  anived  in  1655. 

Qreen  judging  it  neceeearj  to  have  more  Igrpee  for  tiie 
Indian  work,  in  1658,  petitioned  the  General  Oourt  to 
that  pnipoee.  The  court  decided  thereon  as  follows,  tIs. 

^  At  a  Qeneral  Court  holden  at  Boston  IWb.  of  May, 
1658.  In  answer  to  the  PeticSn  of  Bamuel  Qreen,  printer, 
at  Cambridge,  The  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to  Comend 
the  conBideration  therof  to  the  Comissioners  of  the  United 
Colonjes  at  their  next  meeting  that  so  if  they  see  meete 
they  may  write  to  the  Corporation  in  England  for  the 
procuring  of  twenty  pounds  worth  more  of  letters  for  the 
vee  of  the  Indian  Colledg." 

When  the  press  and  types,  &c.,  sent  by  the  corporation 
in  England,  for  printing  the  Bible  and  other  books  in  the 
Indian  Language,  arrived  they  were  added  to  the  printing 
materials  belonging  to  the  college,  and  altogether  made  a 
well  fUmished  printing  house.*  The  l^pes  were  very  good, 
and  the  ftoes  <^  them  as  handsome  as  any  that  were  made 
at  that  time;  they  consisted  of  small  founts  of  nonpareil, 
brevier,  long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  english,  great  primer, 
and  double  pica ;  alao,  small  casts  of  long  primer  and  pica 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  blacks.  The  building  occupied  for  a 
printing  house,  was  well  suited  to  the  business.  It  had 
been  designed  for  a  college  for  the  Indian  youth. 


'  All  the  sums  are  in  sterling  money. 

'  General  Daniel  Qookin,  who  lived  in  Cambridge,  and  who,  in  ld62, 
ynm  sppotnted  one  of  fh«  two  lliit  Ikmmn  of  tbe  press,  mentions  fai  hia 
work,  entitled  niKt^rirnl  C'>lhrtioni^^lMtan$  of  New  England  dedlc&ied 
to  King  CliarlM  II,  tliat  "  the  houses  erected  for  the  Indian  college,  built 
atrong  and  substantial  of  brick,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in 
Bnglaod  for  propagating  the  Gospel  In  New  England,  and  coat  between 
BOOl.  and  4001.  not  being  improved  for  the  ends  intended,  by  reason  of 
the  death  and  failing  of  Indian  scholars,  was  taken  to  accommodate 
English  scholars,  and  for  placing  and  using  the  Printing  Press  belonging 
to  tbe  college,"  Ac  ThJa  tndlc^  wm  taken  down  many  yean  alnce. 
It  stood  not  tnr  from  the  other  baUdings  of  the  odUtge. 
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Green  now  began  printiiig  the  Bible  in  the  Iiidiao  lan- 
goage,  which  e^en  at  this  daj  would  be  Aongfal  m  wofk  of 
kbor,  and  mnat,  at  that  early  period  of  tiie  aettlenient  of 
the  country,  hare  been  ooneidered  a  bneincn  difieoH 
to  aooompfish,  and  of  great  magnitnde.  It  was  a  work  of 
ao  mneh  conseqaenee  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tiie 
nobility  and  gentiy  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  Sing 
Charles,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  press  of  Harvard 
college,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  wa-  for  a  time,  as 
celebrated  as  the  presses  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  England.  Ha%-ing  obtained  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  printing  of  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  I 
will  follow  Green  through  that  arduous  undertaking. 

In  1659,  Hezekiah  Usher,  merchant,  and  bookseller,  of 
Boston,  agent  for  the  corporation,  charges  that  body  £40 
paid  Green  for  printing  "  the  Psalms  and  Mr.  Pieraon's 
Cattechisme,''  Ac,  and  credits  80  £  in  printing  types;  he 
also  gives  credit  for  one  hundred  and  four  reams  of  paper 
sent  by  the  oorporalion  toward  printing  the  New  Testa- 
ment *'  in  the  Indian  language."  The  corporation  in  a 
letter  dated  London,  April  28, 1660,  and  directed  to  the 
commissioners,  observes:  ^^Conseming  yoner  Printing 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  Language,  a  sheet 
whereof  yon^ne  transnutted  to  vs,  wee  concnrr  with 
yoaerselnes  therin,  and  doe  approne  of  that  prooision  yon 
have  made  for  printing-  tlic  same  conceiueing  and  offering 
as  our  judgments  that  it  is  better  to  print  fifteen  hundred 
than  but  a  thousand:  Intjiqing  that  by  incurragement 
from  Sion  Collidge,  with  whom  we  haue  late  conference, 
you  may  bee  enabled  to  print  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Ould  Testament  likewise." 

Usher,  in  his  account  rendered  to  the  corporation  in 
1660,  debits  the  stock  of  the  corporation  with  two  hundred 
reams  of  printing  paper,   bought  since  he  rendered  his 
;  last  acconnt,"  and  with  printing  ink  and  typeB,  and 
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"  setting  them  in  the  presse,"  the  gross  sum  of  £120  1  8; 
and,  to  "  cash  paid  Mr.  Green  for  distributing  the  ffont  of 
letters  and  printing  siz  sheets  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Indian  att  four  ponndis  per  sheet,  £24." 

In  September  1661,  the  commissionen,  who  that  year 
met  at  Plymouth,  wrote  to  Mr.  Usher ;  and  among  other 
things,  thanked  him  for  his  care  in  proniding  Matteriak 
and  farthering  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  and  dedre  the 
continoance  of  the  same  Tntill  it  bee  Issved;"  and  to 

pay  Mr.  Green  for  printing  the  same  as  formerly ; "  also 
to  demannd  and  receine  of  Mr.  Green  the  whole  Imprea- 
don  of  the  New  Testament  in  Indian,  now  finished ;  and 
take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundred  of  them  strongly 
and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather  or  as  may  bee 
most  serviceable  for  the  Indiana ;  and  deliuer  them  forth 
as  you  shall  haue  direction  from  any  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  time  being  of  which  keep  an  exact  account  that 
soe  it  may  bee  seen  how  they  are  Improved  and  disposed 
of;  alsoe,  wee  pray  you  take  order  for  the  printing  of  a 
thousand  coppyes  of  Mr.  Eliotts  Oatichismes  which  we 
▼nderstand  are  much  wanting  amongst  the  Indians,  which 
being  finished,  Reoeiue  from  the  Presse  and  dispose  of 
them  according  to  order  abouesaid." 

The  agent,  in  his  account  current  witii  the  coiporation 
in  1662,  has,  among  other  charges,  one  for  **  Disbursements 
for  printing  the  Bible  as  per  bill  of  pardculars  £284 11  8."^ 


'  The  following  it  the  btU  of  particulars,  as  charged  by  Green,  viz : 
To  mending  of  the  windoweaoC  the pfintiiig  hOUM^...  £  1   0  6 


To  pack  thrid  and  uellum,   6  6 

To  9  bemlh  of  Inke  and  leather  for  balls   90  00 

To  hide  for  the  presse  being  broken,   1   0  0 

To  160  Rpams  of  Paper  Atl  6s.  per  roam   4S  00 

To  priuUng  the  Title  sheet  to  the  New  Testameat,. . .  10  0 

To  printing  1600  CattechiMnee   16  0  0 

To  inlnting  21  sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  att  81b.  10b. 

per  ahoet  Mr.  lokoson  being  abeent,   78  10  O 
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This  bill  was  only  for  one  year  ending  September,  1662. 
At  that  time  Green,  by  direction,  gave  to  the  oommia- 
doners: 

Ad  Moount  of  die  Ttensils  for  printiog  beloDging  to  the  CorpontbD. 
in  the  ourtody  of  flaaiiiell  Oieon  of  Gunhiidgo  Prinlar  And  giuoD 
in  vnder  his  band,  vii : 
The  preaMwiih  whatbelongi  to  it  frith  onetinii  pun  uidtwo  fritk> 

ett«. 

Item  two  table  of  Cases  of  letters  [types]  with  one  ode  [odd]  Caae. 
Item  the  ffoatt  of  letters  together  with  Imperfections  that  came 
since. 

Item  one  bnMo  bed,  one  Imposing  stone. 

Item  two  berieUi  of  Inke,  8  OhiMi,  2  oonpodng  eliekeo  one  lej 

bmah  2  oandlestiokes  one  Ibr  the  Oeae  the  oiher  ibr  the  Pftae. 
Item  the  frame  and  box  for  the  seeteren  [water  trough.] 
Item  the  Kiglet  brasse  rules  and  scabbard  the  Sponge  1  galley  1 

mallett  1  sheeting  [shootinj*]  slickc  and  furniture  for  the  chases. 
Item  the  letters  [typesj  thatoame  before  that  were  mingled  with  the 

coUedges." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  commimnoners  in  September,  1663, 
the  agent  charges  the  corporation  with  the  balance  due  for 
printing  the  Bible,  which  he  paid  that  month  to  Green,  in 
fall  for  hie  services,  £14Xi  12  6.  Green,  at  this  meeting, 
gave  in  an  account  of  all  the  printing  paper  he  had  received 
at  different  times,  from  the  corporation  and  thdr  agent, 
amounting  to  469  reams ;  866  reams  of  which  he  had  used 
in  printing  the  Bible,  80  reams  in  printing  two  Catechisms, 
and  there  remained  in  his  hands  71  reams. 

At  'the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  in  September, 
1664,  among  the  articles  charged  in  the  agent's  account 


To  printing  8S  sheet*  with  his  bealp  att  80  shUl.  per 

sheet,   68  10  0 

To  binding  200  TpHtamentB  att  0  d.  a  peace   6  0  0 

To  Mr.  Johnsons  board,   7  5  9 

£284  11  8 
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with  the  eorporati<m,  was  the  foUowug  bill  of  sundriee 
paid  to  Green,  yis: 

**To  expences  about  the  presse  for  tneoding  it;  make'mg 


new  Chases,  aod  to  tweoty  seauen  skins  for  balls  &o.  4  4  4 
To  two  amale  Chests  to  put  the  Bibles  in  [20  Copies]  that 

were  teot  to  Eoglaad.  6  0 
To  printing  the  Induui  Ftelmes  to  go  with  the  Bible,  18 

sheets  att  2  fh  per  sheet,  26  0  0 

To  printing  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Bible,  10  0 
To  printing  Baxter's  Gall  in  Indian,  eight  sheets  at  60s. 

per  sheet,  20  0  0 

To  prioti-Dg  the  Psalter  in  Indian,  9  sheets,  at  20s.  9  0  0 

To  one  yeares  board  of  Johnson,  15  0  0 


The  agent,  in  hie  accoont  for  1669,  chargeB,  Oaah 
paid  Qreen  fixr  binding  and  clasping  200  Indian  Bibles 
at  2  s.  6  d.  £25.— For  binding  200  Fractioe  of  Fiely 
at  6d.  £5.— For  do.  400  Baxter's  Call  at  8s.  per  100, 
12ft."  Ac. 

I  have  made  a  calcnlation  firom  the  doctunents  I  have 

Been,  and  find  the  whole  expense  attending  the  carrying 
through  the  press,  1000  copies  of  the  Bihle,  500  additional 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  an  edition  of  Baxter's  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,  an  edition  of  tlie  Psalter,  and  two 
editions  of  Eliot's  Catechism,  all  in  the  Indian  language, 
including  the  cost  of  the  types  for  printing  the  Bible,  and 
the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a  part 
of  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psalters,  amounted  to  a  fraction 
more  than  £1200,  sterling.  The  Bible  was  printed  on  a 
fine  paper  of  pot  size,  and  in  quarto.  After  the  first 
edition  of  the  Bible,  and  some  other  books  in  the  Indian 
language,  had  been  completed  at  the  press  belonging  to 
the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel,  Ac,  the  cor- 
poration made  a  present  of  their  printing  materials  to  the 
college.  On  this  occasion  the  government  of  the  college 
ordered  as  follows : 
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"Harvwrd  OoUedge  Sept  20,  1670.  The  honorable 
CorporatLon  for  the  Indiane  having  ordered  th^  Printp 
ing  Preeae,  letters,  and  ytensils  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Oolledge,  the  Treaeorer  is  ordered  forthwith  to  take  order 
-for  the  reettveing  thereof  and  to  dispoae  of  the  same  for 
tiie  Oolledge  use  and  improvement"^  Green,  by  direc- 
tion, gave  to  the  president  a  schedale  of  the  articles,  and 
valued  them  at  £80.  That  sum  must  have  been  very  low. 
'  With  these  types  he  began  another  edition  of  the  Indian 
Bible.* 

Some  small  religious  treatises  baviiiij:  l)een  published  in 
1662,  which  the  general  court,  or  some  of  the  ruling 
clergy,  judged  rather  too  liberal,  and  tending  to  open  the 
door  of  heresy,  licensers  of  the  press  were  appointed ; ' 
but  on  the  27th  of  May,  1663,  the general  court  "  Ordered 
that  the  Printing  Presse  be  at  liberty  as  formerly,  tiU  this 
Court  shall  take  forther  order,  and  the  late  order  is 
hereby  repealed."^  After  this  order  was  passed,  a  more 
free  use  of  the  press  seems  to  have  been  made;  this 
immediately  arrested  the  attention  of  government,  and 
soon  awakened  their  fears;  and  the  following  rigid  edict 
was  in  consequence  passed,  viz. 

"At  a  General  Court  called  by  order  from  the  Govcr- 
nour.  Deputy  Governour,  and  other  Magistrates,  held  at 
Boston  19th  of  October  1G64.  For  the  preventing  of 
Irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  Country, 
by  the  Printing  Presse,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the 
authority  thereof,  that  tlieeir  shall  no  Printing  Presse  be 
allowed  in  any  Towne  within  this  Jorisdiction,  but  in 

>  CoUege  ReoordB  vol.  i. 

*The  New  Testament,  of  frtiioh  five  Imndnd  octaTO  copies  were 
printed,  was  first  put  to  the  press,  and  finished.  In  1681,  and  the  ^cde 

Bible  complotcd  in  IfisO, 

•Major  Daniel  Gookin  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitcht  ll  were  the  first 
api)ointeil  licensers  of  the  press.   [Ancient  records  of  the  coluuy.] 

*  Ancient  records  of  the  colony. 
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Cambridge,*  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  presume  to 

print  any  Copie  but  by  the  allowance  first  had  and 
obtayncd  under  the  hands  of  such  as  this  court  shall  from 
tjme  to  tjrae  Impower;  the  President  of  the  Colledge, 
Mr.  John  Shearman,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepheard,  or  any  two  of  them  to  survey  such 
Copie  or  Coppics  and  to  prohibit  or  allow  the  same 
according  to  this  order;  and  in  case  of  non  observance 
of  this  order,  to  forfeit  the  Prease  to  the  Country  and  be 
disabled  from  Vsing  any  sncb  profession  within  this  Juris- 
diction for  the  tjme  to  Gome.  Provided  this  order  shall 
not  extend  to  the  obstmction  of  any  Ooppiee  which 
this  Oonrt  shall  Judge  meete  to  order  to  be  published 
in  Print"  « 

Government  appears  not  only  to  have  required  a  com- 
pliance with  the  above  law,  but  to  have  exercised  a  power 
independent  of  it  The  licensers  of  the  press  had  per- 
mitted the  reprinting  of  a  book  written  by  Thomas  k 

Keiiipis,  entitled  Imitation  of  Christ  Sec,  a  work  well 
known  in  the  Christian  world.  This  treatise  was  repre- 
sented to  the  court  by  some  of  its  members,  in  their 
scpsion  in  1667,  as  beini^  heretical ;  whereii}>on  the  court 
passed  an  order  as  follows  :  "  This  Court  being  informed 
that  there  is  now  in  the  Presse  reprinting,  a  book  that 
Imitates  of  Clirist,  or  to  that  pnrpose,  written  by  Thomas 
Eempis,  a  popish  minister,  wherein  is  contayned  some 
things  that  are  lesse  safe  to  be  infused  amongst  the  people 
of  tfeds  place,  Doe  comend  to  the  licensers  of  the  Presse 
the  more  ihll  revisale  thereof,  and  that  in  the  meane  Qme 
there  be  no  farther  progresse  in  that  work." 


*  By  this  order  it  tbouldl  tmm  tluit  -aaother  pran  had  hem  set  up,  or 
what  is  most  probable,  intended  to  be,  in  BoeUm.  But  I  have  not  found 
any  book  printed  in  Bonton,  or  in  any  other  town  in  MtMaadunettot 

excepting  Canihridt;*-.  until  the  year  1674. 

'Ancient  manuscript  records  of  tlic  colony. 
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In  1671,  the  general  court  ordered  an  edition  of  the 
laws,  revieed,  Ac,  to  he  printed.  Heretofore  the  laws  had 
been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  John  Usher, 
a  wealthy  bookseller,  who  was  then  or  soon  after  treasurer 
of  the  province,  made  interest  to  have  the  publishing  of 
this  edition  on  his  own  account  This  drcumstence  pro- 
duced the  first  instance  in  this  country  of  the  security  of 
copyright  by  law.   TJeher  contracted  with  Green  to  print 
the  work,  but  suspecting  that  Green  might  print  additional 
copies  for  himself,  or  that  Johnson,  who  was  permitted  to 
print  at  Cambridge,  would  reprint  from  his  copy,  two 
laws,  at  the  request  of  Usher,  were  passed  to  secure  to 
him  this  particular  work.    These  laws  are  copied  from 
the  manuscript  records;  the  first  was  in  May,  1672,  and 
is  as  follows,  viz :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  John 
Vsher,  the  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to  order,  and  be  it  by 
this  Court  ordered  and  Enacted,  That  no  Printer  shall 
print  any  more  Coppies  than  are  agreed  and  paid  for  by 
the  owner  of  the  Ooppie  or  Coppies,  nor  shall  he  nor  any 
other  reprint  or  make  Sale  of  any  of  the  same  without  the 
said  Owner's  consent  upon  the  forfi^ture  and  penalty 
of  treble  the  whole  charge  of  Printing  and  paper  of  the 
quantity  paid  for  by  the  owner  of  the  Coppie,  to  the 
said  owner  or  his  Assigns." 

When  the  book  was  published,  Usher,  not  satisfied 
with  the  law  already  made  in  his  favor,  petitioned  the 
court  to  secure  him  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  In 
compliance  with  the  prayer  of  his  petition,  the  court  in 
May,  1673,  decreed  as  follows :  "  John  Ynher  Having 
been  at  the  sole  Chardge  of  tlie  Impression  of  the  booke 
of  Lawes,  and  presented  the  Governour,  Magistrates, 
Secretary,  as  also  every  Deputy,  and  the  Clark  of  the 
deputation  with  one.  The  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to 
order  that  for  at  least  Seven  years,  Vnlesse  he  shall  have 
sold  them  all  before  that  tjmc,  there  shall  be  no  other  or 
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fbrther  Tmpression  made  by  any  person  thereof  in  this 
Jnrisdiction,  under  the  penalty  this  court  ^hall  see  cause 
to  lay  on  any  that  shall  adventure  in  that  Kind,  besides 
making  ffull  sattisfaction  to  the  said  Jno  Vsher  or  hie 
Assigns,  for  his  chardge  and  damage  thereon.  Yoted  hy 
the  whole  court  met  together." 

A  revised  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  was  put  to 
the  press  in  1685.  Beapecting  this  edition  the  eoort 
«  Ordered,  for  the  greater  expedition  in  the  preaent  reviaal 
of  the  Laws  they  shall  be  aent  to  tiie  Preaae  Bheete  by 
Sheete,  and  the  Treaanrer  ahall  make  payment  'to  tiie 
Printer  for  the  same,  Paper  and  work;  and  Elisha  Cook 
and  Bamnel  Sewall  Esqra.  are  desired  to  oversee  the 
Presse  about  that  work." 

There  is  among  the  records  of  the  colony  for  1667, 
one  as  follows:  "  Layd  out  to  Ensign  Samuel  Green  of 
Cambridge  printer  three  hundred  Acres  of  land  in  the 
wilderness  on  the  north  of  Merrimacbt  River  on  the  west 
side  of  Haverhill,  bounded  on  the  north  east  of  two  little 
ponds  beginning  at  a  red  oak  in  Haverhill,"  &c.  "  The 
court  allowed  of  the  returne  of  this  farme  as  laid  out"  By 
the  records  of  the  earliest  English  proprietors  of  Cam- 
bridge, it  appears  that  Green  was  the  owner  of  several 
▼aluable  tracts  of  land  in  and  about  that  town. 

Green  often  mentioned  to  his  children,  that  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival  in  New  England,  be,  and  several 
others,  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  Uirge  emply  casks,  hav- 
ing no  other  shelter  from  the  weather;  so  few  were  the 
huts  then  erected  by  our  hardy  and  venerable  ancestors. 
He  had  nineteen  children;  eight  by  his  first  wife,  and 
eleven  by  a  second,  who  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
an  elder  in  the  church  in  Cambridge,  and  to  whom  he 
was  married  Feb.  23,  1662.^   Nine  of  the  children  by 

'  Middlesex  UecunU  of  Marriagea  and  Deaths,  vol.  ul 
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tlie  seoond  wife  lived  to  the  age  of  fiffy-tiro  years,  or 
upwards. 

The  Camlnidge  compaoy  of  Militia  elected  Green  to 
be  thdr  captain ;  and,  as  each,  lie  bore  a  commission  for 
thirty  years.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  military  exer- 
cises; and  when  be  became  through  age  too  infirm  to  walk 
to  the  field,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  there  in  his  dudr 
on  days  of  muster,  that  he  might  review  and  exercise  his 
company.* 

He  was  for  many  years  chosen  town  clerk.  And  in  the 
Middlesex  Records,  vol.  i,  is  the  following  particular,  viz  : 
"At  a  County  Court  held  at  Cambridge  the  5th  8th 
month  1652,  Samuel  Green  is  alowed  Clearke  of  the 
"Writta  for  Cambridge." 

Green  continued  printing  till  he  became  aged.  He  was 
a  inona  and  benevolent  man,  and  as  snch  was  greatfy 
esteemed.  He  died  at  Oambridge,  Janoaiy.lst,  1702, 
aged  eigbly-aeTen  years. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1775, 
Boston  was  not  without  one  or  more  printers  by  the  name 
of  Green.  These  all  descended  from  Green  of  Cambridge. 
Some  of  his  descendants  have,  for  nearly  a  century  past, 
been  printers  in  Connecticut  One  of  tbem,  in  1740, 
removed  to  Annapolis,  and  established  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  which  was  long  continued  by  the  family. 

Xo  printing  was  done  at  Cambridge  after  Green's  death. 
The  press  was  CBtablished  iu  this  place  sixty  years ;  and, 
about  lit'tv  of  them.  Green,  under  government,  was  the 
manager  of  it.  He  was  printer  to  the  college  as  long  as 
he  continued  in  business. 

Soon  after  his  decease,  the  printing  materials  were 
removed  from  Cambridge  and  probably  sold.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  corporation  of  the  college  owned  any 
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types  after  this  time  till  about  the  year  1718,  when  Mr. 

Thomas  HolHs,  of  London,  a  great  bene&ctor  to  the  col- 
lege, among  other  gifts,  presented  to  the  university  a 
fount,  or  cast,  of  Hebrew,  and  another  of  Greek  types, 
both  of  tliem  of  the  size  of  long  primer.  The  Greek  was 
not  used  till  1761,  when  the  government  of  the  college 
had  a  work  printed  entitled,  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  Collegii 
Cantabrigiensis.  apud  JVovanglos,  dedicated  to  King  George 
in,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  two  of  these  poetical 
essays  being  written  in  Greek,  called  these  types  into 
use.  They  were  never  used  bat  at  that  time,  and  were  in 
January,  1764,  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  consumed  Har- 
vard hall,  one  of  the  college  buildings,  in  which  ihe  types 
and  college  library  were  deposited;  the  cast  of  Hebrew 
escaped,  having  been  sent  to  Boston  some  time  before  to 
print  Professor  Sewall's  Hebrew  Grammar. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  boohs  that  I  have 
ascertained  were  printed  by  Green,  and  by  Green  and 
Johnson  ;  the  <i;reatcr  part  of  them  I  have  seen.  Those 
in  which  Marniaduke  Johnson  was  concerned,  have  the 
names  of  the  printers  added. 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  hy  Green. 

1649.  "  A  Platform  of  Church  DiscipliDe  gathered  out  of  the 
word  of  God  :  and  agreed  upon  hy  the  Elders ;  and  MesseDgers  of 
the  Churches  assembled  in  the  Sjnod  at  Cambridge  io  New  Eng- 
land to  be  praMiited  to  the  Ohiindi«s  mud  Generall  Court  fur  their 
eouiderataoB  and  Meeptaooe,  in  the  Lord.  The  Eight  Moneth 
Anno  1649.  Friatod  bj  8.  O,  al  Otmbridgo  io  Now  Bngbad  aod 
iietobe  SoldatOaBbiiidgeaod  BottODAttnoDom:  1649."  Quarto, 
of  pot  site,  44  pages. 

[This  book  appears  to  be  printed  by  one  who  was  but  little  ao- 
quainted  with  the  typographic  art ;  it  is  a  proof  that  Green  was  not 
bred  to  it,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  hrst  books  from  the  press 
aflter  he  began  priDtiog.  The  type  is  new  pica,  or  one  but  little 
worn ;  the  pt«M  irork  it  ywtj  bad,  and  that  of  tbo  otae  no  better. 
The  punotnation  in  the  title  iioiaotljoopied;  the  oompositordid 
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not  Men  to  know  ilio  «w  of  poinli;  Uiere  are  epeeeo  before  eon- 
)aai|  peiiodi,  perebtheeoe,  &o.  The  head  of  The  Plefkoe  is  in  two 
linee  of  large  capitals,  bat  has  do  point  after  it  —  nor  is  there  any 
after  FINIS,  which  word  is  in  two  line  capitals  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  pages  of  the  Preface  have  a  ranniDg  title ;  with 
the  folio,  or  number  of  the  pages,  in  bracketa  immediatelj  follow- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  line,  thos, 

The  Prefoee  [2] 

The  printer  did  not  appear  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  sig- 
natnree.  The  book  is  printed  and  folded  in  whole  sheets,  without 
insets ;  in  the  ftnt  eheet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  aeoood  page,  is  Aa, 
third  page  AaOt  fifth  page  Aaa^  wroDth  pigo  Aaaa,  The  Moond 
•beet  hae  the  ligiiatiire  A  it  the  bolton  of  the  fint  page  of  that 
•heat;  A  a,  third  page,  A  a  a,  fifth  page,  and  Aaaa,  seventh 
paga*  The  third  sheet  begins  with  B,  which  the  foUowiog  sheets, 
hare  as  many  signatures  to  each  as  the  first  and  second ;  but 
all,  excepting  those  on  the  first  and  third  pages  of  a  sheet,  were 
uncommon,  and  have  not  any  apparent  meaning.  Every  part  of  the 
work  shows  the  want  of  common  skill  in  the  compositor.  Facs,  and 
ornaaMotad  large  oapitala  aot  on  ivood,  aia  oaad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pfafoaa,  and  at  the  fiiat  ehaptar  of  the  %iuk,  A  head  piaoa  of 
fioweia  ia  pfamd  at  the  bagiiwing  of  the  taxti  aad  a  lioa  of  fiowoia 
batwaoD  eaoh  chapter.  In  the  book  are  manj  refereneea  to  aerip- 
tora,  in  margioal  notes,  on  brevier.  Lettera  of  abbreriation  are 
frequently  used — such  as  comend,  allowace,  compfiy,  acqualt,  fVC, 
office,  offeded,  partakig,  cufession,  &c.  The  spelling  is  very  ancient, 
as  els,  forme,  vpon,  owns,  wildernes,  powr,  eyther,  wee,  acknow- 
ledg,  minde,  dootrin,  therin,  wherin,  himselfe,  patrooe,  ohoyoe, 
■overaigne,  sinne,  satisfie,  griefs,  &o.  As  I  believe  this  book  to  be 
ona  of  tiia  first  printed  by  Qreen,  I  have  been  thus  partiodar  in 
deacHbing  it ;  aoon  ■  after  thia  period  hia  printing  waa  oraeb  im- 
proved.] [The  Platform,  i^c,  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  1958) 
for  "  Peter  Cole,  at  the  Sign  of  the  printing  PraH,  in  Oomhill,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange."] 

1650.  Norton's  [John]  Heart  of  New  England  rent  atthe.Blaa- 
phemies  of  the  present  Generation.    4to.  68  pages. 

1650.  The  i'salu^s,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teataiaent,  fidthfuUy  translated  into  English  Metre.  For  the 
Uaa,  Edifieation  and  Oomlbrt  of  the  Saiata  in  pnbUefc  and  private, 
aapaaiaUy  in  New  England.  2  Tiai.  3 :  16, 17.  OoL  3 :  16,  Eph.  6  : 
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18, 19.  J§mm  6 :  13."  Orowa  Sro,  808  p«gM.   [Thia  wai  tlM 
New  England  vanion  of  the  PmIum,  rafiwd  tad  inpnvfwl 
President  Danster  and  Bioliud  lofoa,  aMntioBod  1^  tha  Ser. 

Thomaa  Prince.] 

1653.  Eliot's  [John]  Catechism.  [Tn  the  Indian  language. 
Printed  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  in  England  for  propagat- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England.] 

1665.  Qod's  Meroj  shewed  to  his  People  in  giving  them  a  faithful 
XiaiMrj  tad  Sokookaof  LtaraiDg;  ibr  the  aoatiaaal  Sapplyea  ihenof. 
DeKvaiad  ia  a  MnMm  PieaelMd  at  OMabridge  die  Bey  after  the 
Commeaeeaient,  hy  Gharlee  Oheaaey,  B.  B.,  Fkeaideat  ef  Harvafd 
College,  in  New  England .  Pablbhed  with  some  additions  thereto,  at 
the  Request  of  divers  Honoured  and  much  Hespccted  Frieads,  for' 
publick  Benefit,  as  thej  judged.    Small  8vo,  56  pages. 

1656.  An  Almanack  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1656.  By  T.  S. 
Philomathemat.  Foolscap.  8vo.  16  pages  [This  Almanack  I  own. 
It  appears  that  an  Almanack  was  annaallj  printed  at  Cambridge 
horn  the  flnt  eatebHahaieat  of  the  press,  till  aaar  the  eloae  of  the 
17th  oeataiy.  Maaj  of  them  I  have  aeea,  aad  thaaa  I  ahaU  aMia 
pertienlarlj  aotioe.} 

1657.  An  Almanack  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1667.  By  S.  B. 
Philomathemat.    Foobcap.  8vo.  16  pages.    [I  have  a  copy  of  this.] 

1657.  Mather's  [Richard]  Farewell  Exhortation  to  the  Church 
and  People  of  Dorchester,  in  New  England.  "Printed  at  Cam- 
bridge."   4to.  23  pages. 

The  Life  aod  Death  of  that  deaerredly  Famous  Mr.  Joha  Oottoa, 
the  late  Beveread  Teaeher  of  the  Ohareh  of  Chrial  at  Boatoa  ia 
Neir  Baglaad.  Oolleated  oat  of  the  Writiag^  aad  laforaaUba  of 
the  Rot.  Mr.  Joha  Darenport,  of  New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samoel 
Whiting  at  Lynne,  the  pious  Widow  of  the  Deceased,  aad  othen. 
And  compiled  by  his  unworthy  Successonr.    4to.  56  pages. 

1G5S.  Picrson's  Catechism.  [In  the  Indian  language,  for  the 
use  of  the  Indiann  in  New  Haven  jurisdiction  ] 

1659.  Versions  of  tho  Psalms  in  the  Indian  Language. 

1660.  The  Humble  Potitioa  aad  Addieaa  of  the  Geaeval  Court 
Sittiog  at  Boatoa,  New  Baglaad,  uatothe  High  aad  Mighty  Priaee, 
Gharfaa  the  Seeoad.  4to,  8  pagaa. 

1660.  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawea  aad  Idbertyes  concerning 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Massaehasota,  eolkoted  out  of  the  Baeorda 
of  the  General  Court,  for  the  several  years  wherein  they  were  made 
aad  eiBtabliahed.   And  now  lievised  by  the  same  Court,  and  disposed 
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into  an  Alp1iabeti««l  Older,  and  pnbUtbed  by  dra  huim  AuUMirity  in 

the  General  Court  boldea  tft  Boston,  in  Maj,  1649.  Whosoever 
there/ore  resUteth  the  Power,  ren$teth  the  Ordinance  of  Goii,  and 
they  that  resist,  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  Rom.  13 :  2. 
Folio,  100  pages.  Cambridge,  [N.  E.]  Printed  according  to  Order 
of  the  General  Court,  1660.  [Tliis  volume  ha«  a  Preface  addressed 
*'  To  onr  Beloved  Brethren  and  Neighbours  the  Inhabitants  of  tho 
HamehniMti,  the  Ooronionr,  Anurtaoli,  nod  Depntiot  Anembled 
in  yio  Goneial  Coort  of  tlitl  Jnriadiotion  wiili  Oitoe  and  Poaoe  in 
onr  Lord  Jems  Christy"  aigned,  «  Bj  Ordnr  of  iho  Generall  Court, 
Edward  Rawson,  Seoret"  There  is  an  Alphabetical  Table  or  Index 
at  the  end.  It  was  printed  by  Samuel  Green,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  imprint.  Only  one  perfect  copy  of  this  work  can 
be  found,  and  that  is  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.]! 

1661.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Translated  into  the  ladiaii  Language  and  ordered  to  be  printed  bj 
the  Oomaiiisionen  of  the  United  Oolonies  in  New  England,  at  the 
Cbaige,  and  with  tbe  Consent  of  the  Corporation  in  Bngknd  for  Ihe 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England. 
The  Indian  title  is  thns,  Wnskn  Wnttsstamentum  Nnl-Lordumnn 

Jesufl  Chriat  Nuppoquohwussuaeneumun.  With  marginal  notes. 
Printed  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnum.  The  whole  in 
the  Indian  language,  except  having  twu  title  pa;j;L's,  one  of  which  ia 
in  English.  Quarto.  [Appendix  E.'\  [Some  copies  were  dedicated 
to  the  king.] 

1661.  Bliofs  [John]  Cateehisin.  [In  the  Indian  language.] 
Second  edition.   [1000  oopisa  were  printed.] 

1661.  The  Psalms  of  David  in  Indian  Verse,  entitled,  Wame 
Ketoohouiae  Uketoohomaongash  David.  4to.  [This  Indian  version 
accompanied  the  New  Testament,  and  when  the  Old  Testament  waa 
finished  they  were  bound  up  together.] 

1002.  Propositions  to  the  Elders  and  other  Messengers  of  the 
Churches,  coDcerning  Baptisme.  Kecommended  by  the  General 
Oonrt  4to,  48  pages. 

1662.  Answer  of  the  Elders  and  other  Messengers  of  the 
Chnrehes  sssembled  at  Boston  1662,  to  the  Qnestions  propossd  to 
them  hj  order  of  the  Honoured  Oenwal  Conrt.  4to.  60  psgss. 

1662.   An  Almansok  Ibr  1662. 


'It  was  Socretaiy  Bawson's  private  oopy.— .ff 
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166S.  AaMjoM&k  Seripto  AnarieuuL  By  Joho  AIKd  of 
DedhaiD.  4to.  88  ptges.  >    [No  printer's  nauM  nor  year  are  nm- 

tioned.    This  was  reprinted  in  London.] 

1663.  The  Holy  Bible  :  Containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Translated  into  the  Indian  Language,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  CommiMwnert  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New  Eng- 
kmdy  at  the  Gliarge  and  widi  the  Consent  of  the  OorporcUion  m 
Bng^amd  far  Am  PropagaUm  nit  Ab  Ootpti  amotigtt  tk§  IndinM  in 
NowEnghad.  lAfpmdix  E.^  Qurto.  Printed  by  Sanval  Onm 
and  Marmaduke  Johnson.  It  hftd  marginal  notes ;  and  also  an  Indian 
title  page,  for  which  see  the  second  edition  in  1685.  [This  work 
was  printed  with  new  types,  full  faced  bourgeois  on  brevier  body 
cast  for  the  purpoee,  and  on  good  paper.  The  New  Testament  which 
was  first  printed  in  1661,  was  on  the  same  types  and  like  paper. 
The  Old  Testament  was  three  years  in  the  press. 

1663.  An  Alnaaaekfbr  1663.  By  Imel  Oka«M{y.  ^ikaiu^ 
Printed  liy  8.  Qretn  and  M.  Jolinaoii. 

1663.   DaTonport'a  [John,  of  N«v  Haven]  AnotlMt  Bmj  fer 
inrestigation  of  the  Trath  in  answer  to  two  Qoeetions  concerning, 
I.  The  subject  of  Baptisme.    II.  The  Consociation  of  Gbarohei.  ' 
Cambridge.   Printed  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnaon« 
4to.  82  pages. 

1663.    Shepard's  Church  Membership.    4to.  50  pages. 

1663.  Shepard's  Letter  on  the  Church  Membership  of  Children 
and  duir  Bight  to  Baptumo.  Printed  by  8.  Green  and  N.  Jobaioa. 

  Certain  Fbwtioni  out  of  tho  Holy  Seriptnroa,  pcemined 

to  the  whole  ouniag  DiiooiiiM.  Printed  at  Cambridge.  4to.  80 
pages.    [Year  and  printer's  name  not  mentioned.] 

1663.  Cotton's  [John]  Discourse  on  Civil  QDvemment  in  a  Now 
plantation.    4to.  24  pages.    Printed  by  S.  Green  and  M.  Johnson. 

1663.    Higginson's  [.John]  Cause  of  (rod  and  his  People  in  New 
£ngland.    An  Election  Sermon  at  Boston,  1BG3.    4to.  28  pages. 

1663.  Several  Laws  and  Orders  made  at  Several  General  Courts. 
In  the  years  1661, 1662, 1668.  Printed  and  Pnbliibid  by  order  of 
the  General  Coort  8  pagea,  Folio.  I^o  imprint.  [Printed  by 
Sarnvd  Green.] 

1664.  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert.  12mo. 

1664.  Anti-Synodalia  Americana.  4to.  100  pages.  Second 
edition.  Reprinted  at  Cambridge  by  S.  G.  &  M.  J.,  for  Heaekiah 
Usher  of  Boston. 


'This  is  an  error,  the  author  was  Rev.  Charles  Cbauncy,  John  Aliin 
wrote  a  reply.— £ 
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1664.  AnimadveraioDS  upon  the  AntUSynodalia  Amerioaaft, 
printed  in  Old  England  in  the  Name  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren 
in  the  Synod  held  at  Boston  in  New  England  1662,  and  written 
by  John  Ailin,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Dedhnm.  ito.  86  pagea^ 
Keprinted  by  S.  Green  and  M.  Johnson. 

1664.  Defence  of  the  Answers  and  Arguments  of  the  Synod 
mat  at  Baaloa  fa  the  years  1662.  4feo.  160  p«gea.  Printed  by  S. 
Oiaen  k  M.  Johnaon,  Ibr  Heaaknli  Uahar  of  BoaloB.  By  Bldiard 
Mailar. 

1664.  Defence  of  the  Synod  hy  some  of  the  Elders.  48  pages, 
small  type.   Printed  bj  8.  G.  &  M.  J.,  for  Haaekiah  Uaber  of 

^Boston. 

'  1664.  Several  Laws  and  Orders  made  at  Several  General  Courts. 
In  the  years  1661,  1662,  1664.  Printed  and  Published  by  Order 
of  the  General  Goort.   4  pages,  folio.   No  imprint.    [Printed  by 

8.  OfMD.] 

im.  Bazter'a  OaH  to  ihe  UnoonTertod.  Tnnahtod  into  the 
Indian  Language  by  the  Bar.  John  Bliot  SomU  8fo.  130  pagaa^ 

£1000  copies  were  printed.] 

1664.    The  Psalter.    Translated  into  the  lodian  Langnage  by 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot.  Sninli  8to.  150  pagaa.   [500  oopiea  wera 
.  printed.] 

1664.  Indian  Grammar.  About  60  pages.  4to.  [No  year  is 
mentioned,  as  I  find  ia  often  the  case  with  other  printers  beaidee 
Qfeao,  but  it  aaoat  IwTe  bean  printed  about  1664.] 

1004.  Whiting'a  [Senrael]  Biaoonna  on  the  Last  Judgment 
]2mo.  170  pagaa.   Printed  by  8.  O.  and  JK  J, 

1664.  Chauncy'a  [lanel]  Almanaek  ftr  1664.  Printed  by  & 
Oreen  and  M.  Johnson. 

1665.  Nowell's  [Alexander]  Almanack  for  1B65. 

1665.  CollectioD  of  the  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  New 
England  Churches  respecting  Baptism.    4U).  32  pagea. 

1665.  Lam  and  Oidem  made  at  llie  Ganenl  Oowto  in 
May  3,  Angnat  1,  and  Ootober  11,  1665.  Printed  and  Pnbliabed 
by  otdar  of  tbe  Genoral  Court.  4  pogee,  foUo.  No  imprint. 
[Printed  hy  Samnel  Green.] 

1665.  Manitowompae  Pomantamoonk  :  Sampwshanau  Christ!- 
anoh  uttoh  woh  an  Pomantog  wussikkitteahonat  God.  12mo.  400 
pages.    [Written  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  New  England.] 

  The  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testament,  Faithfully  Translated  intoKnglish  Metre.  For  the 
Uae,  Bdifieation  and  Oomfort  of  tbe  Sabto  iu  publick  and  private, 
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cqMOullj-iii  New  EagUnd.  Saudi  12mo.  100  paget,  two  oolumos 
to  «iok,  in  mfMtiL  "  CMnbridgs.  Priatod  Ar  HtMldah  VAn 

(Tlia  VM,  I  bditr*,  the  tbiid  aditioB  of  ih«  Nmt  B^gbid  You 
■ion  of  the  Ftalni  afl«r  it  bad  been  revised  and  improftd  by  pmU' 
dent  DaoBter,  fto.,  nnd  the  fifth,  inolading  all  the  former  editions. 
Appendix  E."]  I  have  a  complete  copy  of  this  edition,  bat  the  name  of 
the  printer,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed,  are  not  mentioned. 
It  is  calculated  by  being  printed  in  a  small  page,  with  a  very  small 
type,  to  bind  up  with  English  editions  of  the  pocket  Bible ;  and,  aa 
tlM  frintiag  k  wwoitod  bj  a  good  irorfaua,  k  «b«  b«il  tiuift  I 
bm  mtm  from  tho  Chtiabtidge  pioM^  I  ooaohido,  tboiofcn,  il  ooald 
Boi  bo  inialod  by  Qnen  bofbra  ibo  orrifsl  of  MMraaiiko  Jobaioa 
Id  1660 ;  I  bivo  no  donbt  it  was  printed  uder  Jobnaon'i  care ;  and, 
probably,  loon  after  the  Indian  Bible  came  from  the  pren  in  1663. 
Johnson  was  a  good  printer,  and  so  called  by  the  corporation  in 
England,  who  engaged,  and  sent  him  over,  to  assist  Green  in  print* 
ing  that  work.  Although  in  this  edition  the  typography  far  exceeds^ 
in  neatness  any  work  then  printed  in  the  country,  it  is  very  inoor- 
ceet;  but  lUi  aigbt  bnve  boon  Ao  Ibill  of  Ibo  oorreotor  of 
the  fnm,  than  of  the  printer.  My  belief  dut  it  mo  pabliibod 
obo«t  libo  joor  1664,  or  1666,  b  oodbnod  by  ite  boing  priirtod  Ibr 
HowkUb  Usher,  the  only  bookseller  that  I  can  find  an  -aceonnt  of , 
oA  that  time,  in  New  En^ud.  Ho  dealt  largely  in  morohniidiiOi 
and  was  then  agent  to  the  corporation  in  England,  fbr  propagating 
the  Qoepel  in  New  England.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nonpareil 
types  were  used  so  early  in  this  country ;  I  have  not  seen  them  in 
any  other  book  printed  either  at  Cambridge,  or  Boston,  before  the 
revolntion ;  eren  broTier  typoi  bad  boon  but  oeldona  used  in  the 
prmtiiig  bovMi  ia  Booton,  earlior  tbu  1760.  Tbo  aonpoioil  «od 
Ibr  fho  FnIoh  wm  bow,  oad  *  vwy  bondooMO  ftaod  kitar.] 

1665.  The  Conditions  for  New  Planters  in  the  territoriei  of  bii 
Bojnl  HighneoB  the  Doko  of  York.  Printed  ot  OMnbridgo,  on  Ibo 
Iboe  of  half  a  sheet 

1 665.  Practice  of  Piety.  [TiansUted into  the  Indbn  ki^pn^] 
Small  8vo.  about  160  pages. 

1666.  Whiting's  [Samuel,  of  Lynn]  Meditations  upon  Genesis 
zviii,  from  Tor.  23  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  12mo.  350  pages. 
"Printed  and  Sold  ■!  Ctenbridge."  [No  printar'o  nano^boiui- 
donbtodly  horn  Qraen'o  pna.] 

1666.  Ulint^i  [Jooiab]  Almanack  Ibr  1666.  #i}(j|Mi^,  altor 
FUnt't  nnmo.  <•  Printed  Anno  Don.  1666." 
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1666.  Severtl  Laws  and  Orders  made  at  tbe  Geoeral  Coari 
Held  at  Boston  the  23d  of  May,  1666,  aod  10th  of  October  foUow- 
ing.  PriDted  and  published  by  Order  of  the  General  Conrfc.  4 
Images,  folio.    [Printed  by  S.  Green. J 

IMT.  MHaMTt  [JomOw]  NtlMuli  apoo  Ite  WaU.  Am 
BkeliM  flmoD.  May,  im.  <*PMal8dl  afc  Ondwidge.''  [No 
ftilMr^  ■■— ■] 

1667.  Practice  of  Piety.    Traoalated  inlo  tba  lodiaa  hagu^ 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot.    Second  edition. 

1667.  Beakenbary's  [Samael]  Almanack  for  1667. 

1668.  Dudley's  [Joseph]  Almanack  for  1668. 

1668.  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  Pastor  of  the  Choroh 
ia  Charlefltown.   Bj  Urian  Oakes.  4to. 

166a.  WibMuaiia  Mmaoria.  Or  iha  Lift  of  tka  Bav.  Ma 
warn.  Hmo, 

166a.  Bafwal  Lamaad  OrdaniMda  afttkaGaaeialGowtiof 

Election,  held  at  Boston,  New  England,  the  29th  of  April,  1668. 
Printed  aod  Published  by  their  Order.  12  pagH,  Ibliow  No  iai- 
print.    [Printed  by  S.  Green.] 

1668.  Several  Laws  and  Orders  made  at  the  Geoeral  Court  held 
at  Boston,  in  New  England,  October  14th,  1668.  Printed  and 
Published  by  their  Order.  16  pages,  folio.  [Printed  by  S. 
Oiaaii.] 

1669.  MoilOB'a  [Nathaidd]  New  Eaghod'a  Memorial.  216 
pagia»4lo.  Frimadby  i9.  0.*  Jf.  Jllbr  JofaiUalMrorBertoii. 

1669.  Aa  AlBMBaek  ibr  1669.  ByJ.B.  Printed  by  iSL  (?.  * 

MJ. 

1670.  Danforth's  Election  Sermon  at  Boston,  1670.  4Ao.  24 
pages.    Printed  by  S.  Green  and  M.  Johnson. 

1670.    Stonghton's  [William]  Election  Sermon,  1670.  4to. 
1670.   An  Almanack  for  1670.   By  J.  B.   Printed  by  S.  G.  k 
M.J. 

1670.  IdftaBd])eatbor.tba(BaTW«iidMaBorGod,Mr.BMb- 
ard  Matber,  Teaobar  ef  tba  Gbaieb  ia  Dorebealer,  New  Bagbnd. 

dto.  42  pages.    Printed  by  8.  Green  and  M.  Johnson. 

1670.  Walley's  [Thomas,  of  Boston]  Balm  of  Gilead  to  heal 
Sion's  Wounds.  An  Election  Sermon,  preached  at  New  PiioMmUi, 
1669.    20  pages,  4to.    Printed  by  S.  Green  and  M.  Johnson. 

1670.  Mather's  [Samuel]  Testimony  from  the  Scripture  against 
Idolatry  and  Superstition,  preached  in  JDublin  1660.  4to.  80  pages. 
[No  priater'a  name.]   "  Reprinted  at  Cambridge." 
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1671.  Blather'B  [Bleuar,  of  Northampton]  Exhortation  to  the 
present  and  saooeediog  Gknerations.   4to.  32  piges.   Printed  bj 

JS.  G.&  M  J. 

1 67 1 .  An  Almanack  for  1 67 1 . 

1672.  An  Artillery  Eleotion  Sermon  1672.    Hy  the  Rev.  Uriaii 
Oftkit.  4to. 

16T2.  KaOMr^t  [foenafle]  Word  to  the  pieeent  end  laeeeediog 
OeneimtioBSof  NewBogbuid.  4to.86pagei. 

1672.  Eye  Salve,  or  a  Watoh  Word  from  our  Lord  Jeeoi  Christ 
nnto  his  Ghotohei,  eepecially  in  the  Oolonj  of  MassachoBetta.  An 
Election  Sermon  preached  at  Beaton  1672.  By  Thooua  Shepard, 
of  Gharleetown.    4to.  56  pag«i.  > 

1672.  Allin'a  [John,  of  Dedham]  Spouse  of  Christ  coming  out 
of  AfflictioD  leaning  upon  her  lieioved.  4to.  32  pages.  "  Printed 
at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Qreen,  and  are  to  be  Sold  by  John  Tappan 

OK  JjOBIOD* 

1672.  The  General  Lawa  and  Libertlea  of  the  MaMaehosetti 
Oolony,  Beviaed  and  alphabetically  arranged.  To  which  are  added. 
Precedents  and  Forms  of  things  frequently  used.  With  a  com- 
plete index  to  the  whole.  Re-printed  by  order  of  the  General 
Court  Holden  at  Boston,  May  15,  1672.  Edward  Rawson,  Seer. 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  Power,  retttteth  the  Ordinance  of 
God}  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
Bom.  13,  2.  Folio,  200  pages.  [Well  printed.  There  is  a  small 
vooden  ent  ef  the  eolonj^araM  aa  a  ftontia^eee  opposite  to  the  title 
pi^  indiAientl J  ezeented,  and  a  Urge  handaouM  head  pieea  ent 
on  wood  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  page  of  the  lawa.  Printed  bj 
8.  Oreen,  for  John  Usher  of  Boston.] 

1672.  The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
New  Plimouth,  collected  out  of  the  Records  of  the  General  Court. 
Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  General  Court  of  that  Jurisdic- 
tion, held  at  Plimouth  the  Gth  day  of  June,  1671.  The  following 
test  of  aeriptnre  ia  is  the  title  page — jBs  mtbject  [?]  to  evertf  Ordi- 
namoeo/MaM/orAeLord'9$ake,  lPet.ii.18.   Folio.  60  pagea. 

1672.  Indian  Logie  Primer.  By  John  Bliot. 

1672.  Seforal  **  Lava  and  Orden"  made  at  the  Geneial  Gout 
at  Boston,  1672.    8  pages.  Folio. 

1673.  The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  for  the  People  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  Collected  out  of  tbe  Records  of  the 
General  Court,  Lately  revised  and  published  by  ihe  Authority  of 
the  General  Court  of  Connectioat,  1672.    Has  a  text  from  scripture 
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in  the  title 

Mioiiio  md  DmmkametM  s  not  m  GkoMJb&rima  aud  IVimiIommm  x 
nof  ^  iSBrife  and  Emt^k^,  Son.  zitL  18.>  [TImm  is  a  siihU 
wooden  out  of  the  ame  of  Conoectioiit  in  the  title  ptgt.  The  wbh 

are  fifteen  grape  vinee,  with  a  hand  orer  them  holding  a  soroU,  OB 
which  ifl  this  motto. — Suttinet  qui  tranttulit.']    Folio.  76  pagea. 

1673.  New  Englaod  Pleaded  with,  and  pressed  to  Consider  the 
Things  which  concern  her  Peace.  An  Election  Sermon  1673.  Bj 
Uriao  Oakea.   4to.  64  pages. 

1674.  Samuel  Tomjt  ^  Wajmonth.  SbotiiHi  StmiNi  it 
BMmtli.  4to. 

1674.  Tha  UneoDqiNvaUa,  A]M)oaqiMriag,  Md  BMva  tbaa  €ki»- 

qnering  Souldier,  or  the  Sncoeasfiil  Warre  whioh  a  Belieyer  wagalfc 
with  the  Enemies  of  his  Soul.  An  ArtiUeij  Eiaotion  SanMM, 
Jnne,  1672.    By  Uriao  Oakes.    4to.  46  pages. 

1674.  David  Serving  his  Generation.  An  Election  Sennon  be> 
fore  the  General  Court  of  New  Pli mouth,  June,  1674.  By  Samuel 
Arnold  of  Marshfield.  4to.  24  pagee.  Imprvnatur  John  Oxen- 
hridge  and  locreaae  Mather. 

167^  8efwd*<I«iiB  and  Oi4an»''iMda  at  tbaGaiienaOottl 
atBoatiMi,  1674.'  4pigia.  Folio. 

1 67 4.  Moody's  [Joshna]  Sooldiaia  Spiritaaliied,  or  the  Chriataan 
Souldier  orderly  and  Strenuously  engaged  in  IIm  Spiritual  Wama, 
and  so  fighting  the  Good  Fight.  A  Sermon  |taaohad  at  Boatoo  on 
Artillery  Election  1674.    4to.  48  pages. 

1G74.  Fitch's  [James,  of  Norwich]  Holy  Connexion.  An  Eleo- 
tion  Sermon  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1674  .    4to.  24  pages. 

1675.  Several  "  Laws  and  Orders made  at  the  SeeiioDa  of  the 
Oeoeral  Court  at  Boaton  in  1675.  Folio,  20  pagea. 

1675.  Mather'a  (Tnonaaa]  Fiiit  PHnai^  of  New  BaglaBd 
aonoorniag  the  anbjaet  of  BapttaaM  and  Ohnrok  OonmranUm.  4l0w 
66  pages. 

1675.  Mather's  [Increaaa]  BiaoouM  oonoarning  thaaabjaotof 
Baptisms.    4to.  82  pages. 

1676.  Heart  Garrisoned ;  or  the  Wisdome  and  Care  of  the 
Spiritual  Souldier  above  all  Things  to  Safeguard  his  Heart.  An 
Artillery  Election  Sermon.    By  Samuel  Willard.   4to.  24  pagee. 

1676.  A  Briof  Hiitoiy  of  the  War  widi  the  Indiana  in  New 
Bnghnd  ftom  Jvno  24^  1676,  when  the  iiat  Engliahmaa  waa 


■In  Mr.  Brinl^  oopj  the  citation  la  ftom  "Bool  18. 1.9,**  two  mow 
appfopfiate  TMamu— A 
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mndtani  bj  the  InaiMii,  to  Angufe)  1776,  wlwu  Philip,  aiiai  Heta* 
ooBMt,  principal  Author  and  BcginiMr  of  Um  War  was  alaia.  By 
Inereaae  Mather.   4(o.  66  fNtges- 

1677.  Several  LawB  and  Orders,"  made  at  the  first  Session  of 
the  Ueneral  Court  for  Electioas  1677,  at  Boston.    Folio.    4  psgiW. 

1679.  An  Almanack  for  1679.    By  Philomath. 

1680.  Wusku  Wattestamentum  Nul-lordumaa  Jesus  Ohrist 
Nuppoqaohiniaraa«aeuiDiio.  N«w  TMtameDt  in  Ui*  Indian 
Laagoaga.  The  greater  part,  iaelndiog  the  title  page,  was  printed 
in  1680,  bnt  the  Teataient  waa  noteompleted  till  the  jear  Allowing. 
This  was  a  second  edition  and  consisted  of  2,600  eopiea ;  600  of 
which  were  bound  up  with  the  Indian  Catechism,  and  the  remainder 
reaerred  to  complete  a  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  whioh  eane 
fiom  the  press  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686. 

1680.  A  Confession  of  Faith  owned  and  consented  to  by  the 
Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Churches  assembled  at  Boston,  Maj 
12, 1680,  being  the  Second  Session  of  that  Sjrnod. 

1682.  Namll?e  of  the  Captivitj  and  Beatonliim  ef  Mia.  Maiy 
Bowkadaon.  8fo. 

1682.  Oakea'a  [Urian]  Faat  Sermon,  dellTered  at  Oamtfidga 
4to.  32  pages. 

1682.  Ornaments  for  the  Daughters  of  Zion;  or  the  Charaotw 
and  Happiness  of  a  Virtuous  Woman.  By  Cotton  Mather.  12mo. 
116  pages.  Printed  bj  S.  0.  ft  B.  Q,  for  Sainoel  PhilUps  of  Boa- 
ton. 

1684.  An  Almaaaek  for  1684. 

1684b  Oennison's  [Daniel]  Irmiwn  ;  or  a  Salye  for  New  Eng> 
knd'a  Son.  8to.  60  pages. 

1686.  The  New  Bngfand  Almanaek  for  1686.  "Printed  al 
Oamhridge  bj  Saainel  Gieen,  aen.,  Printer  to  Harvard  OoL  A.  D. 

1685." 

1685.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Translated  into  the  Indian  Language,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New  Eng- 
land, &c.  This  was  a  second  edition  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible ;  and, 
like  the  first,  it  had  marginal  notes,  and  an  Indian  translation  of  the 
New  Bngbnd  Yeiaion  of  the  Fkalma.  The  Bar.  Mr.  Cotton,  a  great 
praioient  in  the  Indian  laagnage,  aaaiBted  Mr.  BUot  in  rariaing  and 
eorreeting  thia  edition.  Both  editiona  had  title  pagea  b  BngHah 
and  Indian.  The  titie  in  the  Indian  language,  is  as  follows :  ManiTaae 
Wuoneetupanatamwe  Up-BiblumQod  Naneeawe  NokkoBe-Testameot 
kah  wonk  Wnaka  Teatament.  No  qnoahkinnomnk  naahpe  Wnttinen- 
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moh  Ohriflt  aoh  aaoowent  John  JS&oL  Nabehttea  ontehelfia 
Priotewoomak.  Otanbridgo:  PrinteiioopiiaBhpeSMniiel  Green.  4to. 
It  waa  six  jwn  in  (he  press.  Two  thousand  copies  were  printed. 
It  was  not  so  expensive  as  the  first  edition.  Mr.  Eliot  had  the 
management  of  it  ;  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
president  of  tho  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  he  acknowledges  the  reception  of  £900 
sterling,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the  press. 

1685.  Manitowampae  pomantamooDk  Bampwahanan  CShriallaiioh. 
Ac.,  aeooDd  edition,  400  pp.  email  8n>.  [Praetice  of  Piety.] 

1686.  The  New  Bugland  Alwanaek  for  1687. 

1687.  Praetiee  of  Piety.  [Traadaled  into  the  Indian  language.] 
Third  edition. 

1687.  Eliot's  Catechism.  [In  the  Indian  language.  This  was 
a  third  or  fourth  edition  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.] 

1687.  Primer,  in  the  Indian  Language.  [It  had  gone  through 
several  preyious  editions  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.] 

1689.  Sanpwntteahae  Qninnnppekompanaenin,  Wahuwomoole 
oggonemeeuog  Sampwutteabae  Wnanamptamwaenuog,  &e.  Noh 
aaooweeit  ThomM  Shepard.  Tliia  ia  Shepard'a  Binoeie  OonTect, 
translated  into  Indian  by  the  Bev.  Jolin  EHot,  and  waa  lioeneed  to 
be  printed  by  Grindal  Rawsoo.    12mo,  164  pages. 

1691.  An  Almanack.  By  John  Tally.  "Cambridge.  Printed 
by  Samuel  Green  and  6.  Green,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Nioholaa 
,  Buttolph  at  Gutteridge's  Coffee  House,  in  Boston,  1(191. " 

169  L.  Nashauanittue  Meninnunk  wutch  Mukkiesog  Wasses^ 
mnmuD  watch  Sogkodtunganash  Naneeswe  Testameutsash ;  wutoh 
Ukkeaitehippooonganoo  Ukketeahogkonnooh.  Nob  aaoowMt  Jobn 
Ootton.  CTbia  ia  Jobn  Ootton'a  Spiritnal  Milk  fbr  Ameriean  Babea. 
Tranalated  by  Grindal  Bawaon.]  12mo.  14  pagea.  [See  old  edi- 
tions of  the  New  England  Primer.]  Printenoop  naabpe  SoMud 
Grrrn  kah  Bartholometo  Green. 

1G91.  Ornaments  for  the  Duuijhters  of  Zion  ;  or  the  Character 
and  Happiness  of  a  Virtuous  Woman.  By  Cotton  Mather.  12mo. 
114  pages.  Re-Printed  by  Samuel  Green  and  Bartholomew  Green 
for  Nicholas  Buttolph,  at  Gutteridge's  Coffee  House,  Boeton. 


*  Lrtter  from  the  Rer.  John  Eliot  to  tile  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  In  London. 
Mr.  Bliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  toward  printing  the  work.  It  went  to 
the  press  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1 680,  and  was  not  oomfdeted  till 
the  beginning  of  lUbO.  Mr.  Eliot  Uved  till  1690. 
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1691.  Things  to  be  looked  for.  An  Election  Sermon.  By 
Cotton  Mather.  12n]o.  84  pages.  Beprinted  bjSftmuel  Qreea  and 
Bartholomew  Green. 

1692.  Tally's  Almanaok  for  1692.  Printed  by  Samuel  Green 
md  Bwiholoaiew  Oreen  Ibr  SMnnel  FliilHpi  of  Boston. 

Makmadukb  Johhsovwbb  an  Englishnuui,  and  had  been 
bred  to  the  printing  basmess  in  London.  The  corpora- 
tion in  England  for  propagating  the  goepel  among  the 
Indians  engaged  and  sent  him  over  to  America  in  1660, 
to  assist  in  printing  thelBible  in  Indian. 

In  a  letter  dated,  Cooper's  Hall  in  London,  April  28th, 
1660,  and  directed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, who  had  the  whole  management  of  Indian  aftairs,  the 
corporation  writes:  "  Wee  haue  out  of  our  desire  to  fur- 
ther a  worke  of  soe  great  consernment,  [printing  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  Indian  language]  agreed  with  an  able 
printer  for  three  yeares  Tpon  the  teannes  and  conditions 
encloaed.  Wee  desire  you  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  the  printer,  and  for  his  inenmgement  in  this 
undertaking  of  printing  the  bible  in  the  Indian  language, 
his  name  may  bee  mentioned  with  others  as  a  printer  and 
person  that  hath  bine  instnimentall.  therin ;  for  whose 
diet,  lodging  and  washing  wee  desire  you  to  take  care  of." 

The  commissioners  in  their  answer  to  the  corporation, 
dated  New  Haven  the  10th  of  September,  1660,  observe ; 
"Such  order  is  taken  by  adiiice  of  Mr.  Eliott  Mr.  Vsher 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Johnson  that  tlie  Impression  of  the 
ould  and  New  Testament  shalbee  carryed  on  together 
which  they  have  alredy  l)egun  and  Rcsoltie  to  pro^ocute 
with  all  diligence ;  a  sheet  of  Goneses  wee  have  seen  which 
wee  have  ordered  shalbee  Transmitted  vnto  you;  the 
printers  doubte  not  but  to  priht  a  sheete  euery  weeke  and 
compute  the  whole  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sheets.   Mr.  Johnson  wilbee  gratifyed  with  the  honour 
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of  the  Impression  and  acomodated  ia  other  respects  wee 
hope  to  content*'  The  commissioners  this  year  charged 
the  corporation  with  £1  4s.  paid  for  the  expenses  of 
Johnson  the  printer  att  hie  first  arrivall  before  he  settled 
at  Cambridge." 

Id  a  letter  dated,  Boston  Bept  10>  1662,  and  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  governor  of  the  corporation  in 
England,  the  oommiBslonen  of  theXJnited  Oolonies  observe : 

The  bible  is  now  about  half  done ;  and  constant  pro- 
gresse  therin  is  made ;  the  other  halfb  is  like  to  bee  finished 
in  a  yeare;  the  fntnre  charge  is  vAcertain ;  wee  have  heer 
with  sent  twenty  coppies  of  the  New  Testament  [in  Indian] 
to  bee  disposed  of  as  youer  honors  shall  see  meet.  The 
trust  youer  honors  hath  seen  meet  to  repose  in  vs  for  the 
manageing  of  this  worke  we  shall  endeauor  in  all  faithful- 
ness to  discharge.  Wee  craue  leave  att  present  for  the 
preuenting  of  an  objection  that  may  arise  concerning  the 
particulars  charged  for  the  printing  wherin  you  will  find 
2  sheets  att  three  pounds  ten  shillings  a  sheet,  and  the 
rest  butt  att  50  shillings  a  sheet,  the  reason  wherof  lyes 
heer :  It  pleased  the  honored  corporation  to  send  oner  one 
Marmeduke  Johnson  a  printer  to  attend  the  woriro  on 
condition  as  they  will  enforme  yon;  whoe  hath  caryed 
heer  yeiy  vnworthyly  of  which  hee  hath  Inne  openly  Con- 
victed and  sencured  in  some  of  our  Courts  although  as 
yett  uoe  execution  of  sentence  against  him:  peculiare 
fauor  haueing  bine  showed  him  with  respect  to  the  cor- 
poration that  sent  him  ouer;  but  notwithstanding  all 
patience  and  lenitie  vsed  towards  him  hee  hath  proued 
uery  idle  and  nought  and  absented  himselfe  from  the 
worke  more  than  halfe  a  ycare  att  one  time;  for  want  of 
whose  assistance  the  printer  [Green]  by  his  agreement 
with  vs  was  to  haue  the  allowance  of  21  lb.  the  which  is 
to  bee  defallcated  out  of  his  sallery  in  England  by  the 
honored  Corporation  there." 
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The  commissionere,  in  this  letter  to  the  corporation, 
mentioned  some  bad  conduct  of  Johnson,  of  which  he 
was  convicted,  but  they  do  not  particularize  his  offence. 
I  find  in  the  records  of  the  county  court  of  Middlesex  for 
1662,  that  in  April  of  that  year,  Johnson  was  indicted  for 
"  alluring  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Green,  printer,  and 
drawing  away  her  affection  without  the  consent  of  her 
&ther."  This  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  law  of  the  colony. 
Johnson  was  oonvicted,  fined  five  pounds  for  that  offence; 
and  having  a  wife  in  England,  was  ordered  **to  go  home 
to  heiv"  on  penally  of  twenty  poonds  Ibr  neglecting  so  to 
do.  At  the  same  court  Johnson  was  fined  twenly  poonds 
for  threatening  the  life  of  any  man  who  should  pay  his 
addressesto  Qreen's  daughter.  In  October, 1668,  Johnson, 
not  having  left  the  oonntry  agreeably  tq  his  sentence,  was 
fined  twenty  pounds,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  till 
he  gave  security  that  he  would  depart  home  to  England 
to  his  wife  the  first  opportunity."  Samuel  Goffe  and  John 
Bernard  were  his  sureties  that  he  sliould  depart  the 
country  within  six  weeks,  or  in  a  vessel  then  bound  to 
England.  Jolmson,  however,  for  some  cause  that  cannot 
be  ascertained,  [the  records  of  the  next  county  court  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire]  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country.  His  wife  might  have  died ;  he  had  influential 
Mends;  and  made  his  peace  with  Green,  with  whom  he 
was  afterwards  concerned  in  printing  several  books. 

The  commissioners  received  an  answer  to  the  letter  last 
mentioned,  from  the  governor  of  the  corporation,  dated 
London  April  9th,  1668,  at  the  doee  of  which  the  go- 
vernor remarks :  "  Oonsemiog  Marmednke  Johnson  the 
printer  wee  are  sorry  hee  hath  eoe  miscarryed  by  which 
roeanes  the  printing  of  die  bible  hath  bin  retarded  we  are 
resolved  to  default  the  21  lb.  you  mention  out  of  his  sallary. 
Mr.  Elliott  whose  letter  beares  date  three  monthes  after 
youers,  writes  that  Johnson  is  againe  Beturned  into  the 
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worke  whose  brother  ahoe  hafh  hine  with  tb  and  gives  vb 
great  assnrance  of  his  brothers  Reformation  and  following 

his  busines  diligently  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  hee  being 
(as  Mr.  Elliott  writes)  an  able  and  vsefuU  man  in  the 
presse  we  haue  thought  fitt  further  to  make  tryall  of  him 
for  one  yeare  longer  and  the  rather  because  vpon  Mr. 
Elliotts  motion  and  the  goodnes  of  the  worke ;  wee  have 
thought  fitt  and  ordered  that  the  Psalmea  of  Dauid  in 
meter  shallbee  printed  in  the  Indian  language,  and  soe 
wee  hope  that  the  said  Johnson  performing  his  promise  of 
amendment  for  time  to  come  may  bee  vsefuU  in  the  fur- 
thering of  this  worke  which  we  soe  much  desire  the  finish- 
ing of:  We  hane  no  more  but  comend  yon  to  the  Lord. 
Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospell  in  America. 

Per  Robert  Boyle  Goaemor." 

The  commissioners  wrote  from  Boston,  Sept  18ih,  1668, 
to  the  corporation,  as  was  their  annual  custom,  rendering 
a  particular  acconnt  of  their  coneems,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  money  of  the  corporation.  Respecting  John- 
son thev  observe:  "  Some  time  after  our  last  letter  Mar- 
meduke  Johnson  Returned  to  the  Presse  and  hath  carried 
himselfe  Indifferently  well  since  soe  farr  as  wee  know  but 
the  bible  being  finished  and  little  other  worke  presenting; 
wee  dismised  him  att  the  end  of  the  tearme  you  had  con- 
tracted with  him  for;  but  vnderstanding  youer  honorable 
Corporation  hath  agreed  m  ith  him  for  another  yeare;  wee 
shall  Indeayonr  to  Imploy  him  as  wee  can  by  printing  the 
Psalmcs  and  another  little  Treatise  of  Mr.  Baxters  which 
Mr.  Elliott  is  translateing  into  the  Indian  langoage  which 
is  thought  may  bee  ▼sefall  and  profitable  to  the  Indians; 
and  yett  there  will  not  bee  fbll  Imployment  for  him ;  and 
for  after  tunes  our  owne  printer  wilbee  safficiently  able  to 
print  of  any  other  worke  that  wilbee  necessary  for  theire 
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w  8oe  that  att  the  yearea  end  hee  may  be  diemised;  or 
aooner  if  hee  please :  and  If  there  bee  oocation  forther  to 
Imploy  him  It  were  much  better  to  contract  with  him  beer 
to  print  hy  the  sheete  than  by  allowing  him  standing 
wages:  Wee  were  forced  ypon  his  earnest  Request  to  lett 
him  fine  pounds  in  parte  of  his  wages  to  supply  hU  present 
nessesitie  which  roost  bee  de&nlted  by  yoner  honors  with 
his  brother  :  hie  last  yeare  by  agreement  with  him  begin- 
eth  the  20th  of  Auijust  last  from  the  end  of  his  former 
contract  till  that  time  hee  was  out  of  this  Imployment 
and  followed  his  own  occacions." 

The  corporation  in  their  next  letter  to  the  commissioners 
write :  "  Concerning  Marmeduke  Johnson  the  printer 
whose  Demeanor  hath  not  been  suitable  to  what  hee 
promised  wee  shall  leave  him  to  youerselues  to  dismisse 
him  as  soone  as  his  yeare  is  expired  if  you  soe  think  fit" 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  at  Hart* 
ford,  September  1, 1664 ;  they  then  informed  the  corpora- 
tion in  Enghmd,  that  they  had  *'dismised  Marmeduke 
Johnson  the  Printer  att  the  end  of  his  tearme  agreed  for 
haning  Lnproued  him  as  well  as  wee  conld  for  the  yeare 
past  by  imploying  him  with  onr  owne  printer  to  print  sneh 
Indian  workes  as  could  be  prepared  which  hee  was  not 
able  to  doe  alone  wiUl  such  other  English  Treatises  which 
did  present ;  for  which  allowance  hath  bine  made  propor- 
tionable to  his  laboure;  some  time  hath  bine  lost  for  want 
of  imployment  but  for  after  time  wee  hope  to  haue  all 
books  for  the  Indians  vse  printed  v^on  ezier  tearmcs  by 
our  owne  printer  especially  if  it  please  youer  honerrf  to 
send  ouer  a  fonte  of  Pica  letters  Roman  and  Italian  which 
are  much  wanting  for  printeing  the  practice  of  piety  and 
other  wotkes ;  and  soe  when  the  Presses  shallbee  Improued 
for  the  vse  of  the  English  wee  shalbe  carefull  that  due 
filowance  be  made  to  the  Stocke  for  the  same;  It  seemed 
Mr.  Johnson  ordered  all  his  Sallery  to  be  receiued  and 
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disposed  of  in  England  which  hlith  pat  him  to  some 
straightes  hfier  which  forced  Tt  to  allow  him  ftoe  pounds 
Ibrmerly  (aa  wo  Intimated  in  our  laat)  and  aince  hee  hsfh 
taken  yp  tiie  aome  of  Ibnr  ponnda  all  which  is  to  he 
aooonmpted  aa  parte  of  hia  SaUeiy  for  the  last  yeare;  the 
remainder  wherof  wee  donhtnot  yoner  honora  will  aatiaQr 
there." 

Before  theBihIe  waa  finished,  Johnson,  heing  in  great 
want  of  money,  applied  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  to  pay  him  his  wages  here  instead  of  receiving 
them,  agreeably  to  contract,  in  England.  Upon  which  the 
commissioners  "ordered  in  Answare  to  the  request  of 
Marmeduke  Johnson  for  payment  of  his  wages  heer  in 
New  England;  notwithstanding  his  couenant  with  the 
Corporation  to  receine  the  same  in  England  which  hee 
sayeth  is  detained  from  him;  which  yett  not  appearing 
to  the  comlanonera  they  could  not  gine  any  order  for  the 
payment  of  it  heer;  hnt  vpon  hia  eameet  reqneat  that 
there  mi|^t  hee  aome  Impowered  to  reliene  him  in  caae  it 
conld  appeer  hefore  the  next  meeting  of  the  OomiaaionerB 
that  noe  payment  waa  made  to  him  in  England  the  Gonua- 
nonera  of  the  Maaaaehnaetts  OoUonie  la  Lnpowered  to  act 
therein  according  to  theire  Discretion." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,*  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  language,  appears  to  have  been  very  friendly  to 
Johnson.  After  he  was  dismissed  from  employment  at 
the  press  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Eliot  proposed  to  the 
commissioners  in  September,  1667,  that  Johnson  should 
have  "  the  font  of  letters  [types]  which  the  Corporation 
sent  over  for  their  vse  by  him,  when  he  came  from  Eng- 
land," and  which  had  been  but  little  worn,  at  the  price 
they  cost  in  Sngland,  which  waa  X81  17s.  8d.  sterling; 


'Kr.  £liot  was  by  some  styled  "  Apoetolug  nuitrotum  Tmipotam  inter 
IndotKoTADgUa."  He  died  1«N),  aged  06. 
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to  which  proposal  the  oomakiBriooen  assdated.  Theie 
tjpes  he  received  in  part  payment  of  his  taluy. 
In  1670,  April  28th,  Johnson,  being  released  by  death 

or  divorce  from  his  wife  in  England,  married  Ruth  Cane 
of  Cambridge,  which  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the 
town  for  that  year. 

In  September,  1672,  the  commissioners  ordered  their 
agent,  Hezekiah  Ushor,  to  pay  Johnson  £6  "  for  printing, 
stitching  and  cutting  of  a  thousand  Indian  Logick  Primers." 
This  is  the  last  baaine^s  I  can  find  performed  by  Johnson 
for  the  corporation.  His  name  appeared  after  Green's  in 
the  imprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Indian  translation 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  several  other  books 
which  were  not  printed  for  the  corporation  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
had  any  regalar  partnership,  but  printed  a  book  in  con- 
nexion when  convenient.  I  have  seen  no  book  with  his 
name  in  the  imprint  alter  1674. 

Johnson  was  constable  of  Cambridge  in  1678,  and  per- 
haps some  years  preceding.  In  April,  1674,  the  county 
court  allowed  him  "  his  bill  of  coats,  amounting  to  three 
shillings ;  and  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  for  journeys 
that  were  by  law  to  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer.'*  It 
appears  thai  he  was  poor,  and  rather  indolent.  He  de- 
parted this  life  in  1675,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Middlesex  records, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  176.  "  At  a  County  Court  held  at  Charlestowne 
June  19,  1677.  Mr.  John  Hay  ward  Attorney  in  behalfe 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Coloneys  pPff  against 
Jonathan  Cane,  Executor  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Bath  Johnson  administratrix  to  the  estate  of  her  hnsband 
Marmadnke  Johnson  deoessed,  in  an  action  of  the  ease 
for  deteyning  a  font  of  Letters,  bought  by  the  said  John- 
son with  money  j**  he  received  for  j**  end  and  use  of  y** 
Honourable  Corporation  in  London  constituted  by  his 
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Majestie  for  propagating  of  the  gospell  to  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  and  also  for  detejning  a  Printers  chase, 
and  other  implements  that  belong  to  a  Printing  Presse, 
and  is  a|^rteyning  to  the  said  Indian  Stocke  according 
to  attachmt  dated  8, 4, 77.  Both  parties  ^ipeared  &  jojned 
ime  in  the  caae.  The  Jury  haying  heard  their  reepeedve 
pleas  ft  evidences  in  the  case,  bronght  in  th^  yerdiet^ 
finding  for  the  plVe  that  the  Defdt  shall  deliTsr  the  wt 
of  Letters  expressed  in  the  attachment,  with  other  mat»< 
rials  expressed  in  the  attachment,  or  the  vatiie  thereof  in 
money,  which  wee  find  to  he  forty  ponnds,  with  costs  of 
conrt  The  Defdt  made  his  appeale  to  the  next  Ck>nrt  of 
Assistants." 

Beside  the  hooks  printed  bj  Green  and  him,  which 
appear  in  Green's  catalogue,  I  End  the  following  printed 
solely  by  Johnson,  viz. 

OcUalogue  of  Books  prirUed  bjf  Johnaon, 

1665.  Communton  of  Churches;  or,  the  Divine  Managoment  of 
Gospel  Churches  hj  the  OrdinaDce  of  CouDcils,  constitated  in  Order, 
accordinp;  to  the  Scriptures.  As  also  the  Way  of  bringing  all 
Christian  Parishes  to  be  particular  reforming  Congregational 
Churches :  humblt/  proposed  as  a  Way  which  hath  so  muche  light 
from  the  Scriptores  of  Truth,  aa  that  it  may  be  lawi'nllj  submitted 
unto  by  all;  and  nay  by  the  Bkttiog  of  the  Lord  hs  •  mesos  of 
aaiteiog  thoM  two  Holy  and  omiaant  iWltfn,  the  lymt^fteriam  sod 
the  OongrtgatumaUttt — ^Ae  also  to  prepare  fbr  the  hopad-fbr  Beenr- 
rection  of  the  Churches ;  and  to  propose  a  Way  to  bring  all  Christ- 
ian Nations  unto  an  Unity  of  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  GospeL 
Written  by  John  Eliot,  Teacher  of  Boxbury  in  N.  E.  Grown  8to. 
38  pages.    The  following  is  ^he  Preface  to  the  work. 

"  Although  a  few  copies  of  this  small  script  are  printed,  yet  it  is 
not  published,  only  committed  privately  to  some  godly  and  able 
handia  to  bo  Tiowod,  oorreotod,  oinonded,  or  rejected,  aa  it  shall  be 
Ibnnd  to  hold  wolght  in  the  unotnuy  bsUtnoo,  or  not.  And  it  is 
the  bnmbla  leqneit  of  the  Author,  that  whatever  objooUons,  xoetii- 
eatioDS  or  emendations  may  ooonno,  they  may  be  conveyed  unto 
him ;  who  deeiieth  nothing  may  bo  socopted  in  the  Ohnrobes,  bat 
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wkal  ii  aoomdiiig  to*  ihe  will  aad  niDd*  of  God,  and  lendedi  to 
hoIiuH,  poM^  and  pranoCiMkof  thoholj  kingdonoof  Jmqi  Oluriit. 

Tho  prooariDg  of  half  so  maoy  copies  written  and  corrected,  would 
he  more  difficult  and  chargeable  than  the  printing  of  these  few.  I 
beg  the  prayers  as  well  as  the  pains  of  the  precious  Seryants  of  tho 
Lord,  that  I  may  never  have  the  leaat  finger  in  doing  any  thing  that 
may  be  derogatory  to  the  holineas  and  honour  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
liio  churches.  And  to  this  I  Bubsoribe  myself,  one  of  the  least  of 
dw  Mnnnn  in  dio  Loid'o  viiojud.  Jomi  Euos/' 

1668.  Tho  Rise,  Sprinft  ud  Foandatioii  of  Ao  Amboptiito :  or 
tho  Bo-B»pliaod  of  our  Tiaiio.  68  pigei.  Qovto. 

1668.  God's  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City  of  London,  wherein  you 
liAfO  the  NamUon  of  the  late  dreadful  Judgment  of  Plague  and 
Fire;  the  former  in  tho  jiar  1666  and  the  ktter  ia  the  year  1666. 
32  pages.  Quarto. 

1668.  The  Righteous  Man's  Evidence  of  Heaven.  By  Timothy 
Rogers.    Small  Quarto. 

1671.  Cambridge  Phttform  of  Ohnroh  Discipline.  Second  Bdi- 
tioa.  40  pagea.  Qoarto. 

1672.  **  Indian  Logiek  Primer." 

1673.  Wakeman's  Tonng  Man's  Legacy  to  the  Rising  Genera* 
tion.  A  Sermon,  preaohed  on  the  Death  of  John  Tappin,  of  Boeton. 
46  pages.  Quarto. 

1673.  Mather's  [Increase]  Woe  to  Drunkards.  Two  Sermons. 
34  pages.  Quarto.  [Printed  by  JohnsonJ  "  and  sold  by  Edmund 
Kaoger,  Book  Binder,  in  Boeton." 

1674.  Exhortation  unto  Bdbnulion.  An  Bleotion  Sermon. 
By  Samnel  Torrey,  of  Wcjmonth.  60  pages.  Qnaito. 

1674.  Ofy  of  Sodom  enqnired  into^  npon  oooa^n  of  the  Ar^ 
raignment  and  CondeD)nation  of  Beigamin  Goad,  for  Ue  podJ|^na 
Yillany.   By  S.  D.   Qnarto.  aOpogoi. 

Bartholomew  Gbeen,  bod  of  Samuel  Green,  by  his 
second  wife,  was  in  basiness  a  few  yeua  with  his  father  at 
Cambridge.  Ja  the  year  1690  be  removed  to  Boston,  and 
set  np  his  preaa.  The  same  year  his  printing  honae  and 
materiala  were  destroyed  by  fire;  and  he,  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  his  loss,  retomed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  again  con- 
nected with  his  fikther.  The  few  books  which  I  have  seen 
that  were  printed  by  his  fhther  and  him  in  company,  are 
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taken  notice  of  witii  liis  firtiher's.  He  rammed  bunnees 
in  Boston  in  1692.  [&e  Brmten  m  Boston,'] 

BOSTON. 

About  forty-five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston  a  printing  house  was  opened,  and  the 
first  book  I  have  found  printed  in  this  town  was  by 

John  Fostbr.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston, 
and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1667.  Printers  at  this  time  were  considered  as  mere 
agents  to  execute  the  typographic  art ;  the  presses  were 
the  property  of  the  college,  but  all  their  productions  were 
nnder  the  control  of  licensers  appointed  the  goTcm* 
ment  of  the  colony ;  that  govenmient  had  restricted  print> 
ing,  and  confined  it  solely  to  Cambridge,  bnt  it  now 
anthorized  Foster  to  set  up  a  press  in  Boston.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  bred  to  printing,  or  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  art;  the  probability  is,  that  he  was 
not;  but  having  obtained  permission  to  print,  he  employed 
workmen,  carried  on  printing  in  his  own  name,  and  was 
accountable  to  government  for  the  productions  of  his  press. 

The  General  court,  at  the  session  in  May,  1674,  passed 
the  order  following :  "  Whereas  there  is  now  granted  that 
there  may  be  a  printing  Presse  elsewhere  than  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Presse  it  is  ordered 
and  Enacted  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher  and  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  of  Boston,  be  added  onto  the  former 
Licensers,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered  to  act  accord- 
ingly." 

If  Foster's  printing  eqoalled,  it  conld  not  be  said  to 
excel,  that  of  Green  or  Johnson,  either  in  neatness  or 
correctness.  He  printed  a  number  of  small  tracts  for 
himself  and  others.  The  earliest  book  which  I  have  seen 
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from  fhe  press  under  Ills  care  was  pablished  in  1676,  and 
the  latest  in  1680.  He  calculated  and  published  Almanacks. 

To  hia  Almanack  for  1681  he  annexed  an  ingenious  dis- 
sertation on  comets  seen  at  Boston  in  November  and 
December,  1680.^  He  died  at  Dorchester,  September  9, 
1681, -aged  thirty  three  years.  Hia  grave  atone  bears  the 
following  inachpUon,  viz: 

"  Astra  eolis  vtvaai,  BMriens  saper  aChera  Foster 

Soaade  preoor,  ooBlam  metiri  disce  sapremaoi : 
Metior  atqae  meam  est,  emit  mibi  dives  JqbiiS| 
Nec  (enior  qaio^uam  n'ui  grates  solvere." 

In  English  thus  ? 

Thoa,  0  Foster,  who  on  earth  didst  study  the  heavenly 
bodies,  now  ascend  above  the  firmament  and  survey  the 
highest  heaven.  I  do  survey  and  inhabit  this  divine  region. 
To  its  possession  I  am  admitted  through  the  grace  of 
Jesus ;  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  hold  the  most 
esered  obligation. 

Two  poems  on  the  death  of  Foster  were  printed  in  1681 ; 
ene  of  bum  was  written  by  Tbomas  TUestcme,  of  Dor- 
chester, and  the  other  by  Joseph  Oapen,  afterwards  minis- 
ter of  Topsfleld,  Massaehnsetts.  The  latter  condnded  with 
the  ibUowing  lines : 

"  Thy  bodj,  whieh  ao  settfeasfli  did  laok, 
How's  lakl  ssi&  like  en  oM  AlnnBsek ; 
Bal  ftr  tiie  pressat  oalj's  oat  of  date, 

'Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state. 
Yea,  though  with  dost  thy  body  soiled  be. 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  fair  Edition,  and  of  matchless  worth, 
Free 'from  Ebratas,  new  in  Heaven  set  forth; 
'Tis  bat  a  word  from  God,  the  great  Creator, 
It  shill  he  done  wben  he  ssith  Inqnrimatitr.*' 

'See  OoUedtoMpf  Maaaackauitt  Uittorieal  Soeitt^,  toL  ix.  Chrono- 
logical and  KqMgmpbkal  Mooont  of  Docchester,  written  bj  the  Ber.  T.  H. 
Harris. 
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Whoever  hm  read  the  celebrated  epitaph,  by  Fraiildin, 
on  Mmeel^  win  bave  loiiie  euqiidoa  Uuit  it  was  taken 

from  this  orf^fdiaL « 

Samuel  Skwall.  When  Foster  died,  Boston  was  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  press ;  but  a  continuance  of  it  in 
this  place  being  thought  necessary,  Samuel  Sewall,  not 
a  printer  but  a  magistrate,  kc,  a  man  much  respected,  was 
selected  as  a  proper  person  to  manage  the  concerns  of  it, 
and  as  such  was  recommended  to  the  Qeneral  court.  In 
consequence  of  this  recommendation,  the  court  in  October, 
1681,  gave  him  liberty  to  carry  on  the  baunese  of  printing 
in  Boston.  The  license  is  thus  recorded:^  Samuel 
Bewail,  at  the  Instance  of  some  Friends,  with  respect  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  Pablick,  being  prevailed  with 
to  nndertalEe  tiie  Management  of  the  Printing  Fresse  in 
Boston,  late  nnder  Ihe  command  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  de- 
ceased, liberty  is  accordingly  granted  to  him  for  the  same 
by  this  conrt,  and  none  may  presnme  to  aet  up  any  other 
Fresse  without  the  like  Liberty  first  granted." 

Sewall  became  a  bookseller.  Books  ibr  himself  and 
others  were  printed  at  the  press  under  hie  management, 
as  were  several  acta  and  laws,  with  other  work  for  govern- 
ment. Samuel  Green,  jun.,  was  his  printer.  In  1682  an 
order  passed  the  General  court  for  the  treasurer  to  pay 
Sewall  £10  175.,  for  printing  the  election  sermon  delivered 
that  year  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey.  I  have  seen  several 
books  printed  by  the  assignment  of  Sewall. 

In  1684,  Sewall  by  some  means  was  unable  to  conduct 
the  press,  and  requested  permission  of  the  General  court 
to  be  released  from,  his  engagement,  which  was  granted. 
The  record  of  his  release  is  in  the  words  following: 

Samuel  Sewall  by  the  providence  of  God  being  nnable 


^Muoritif^  CblMf  for  16B1. 
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to  attend  the  preiB  Ac.,  requested  leave  to  be  freed  from 
his  obligatious  conoeming  it^  which  was  granted." 

In  1684,  and  for  several  Bubaeqnent  years,  the  loss  of 
tiM  eharter  oocasioned  great  oonfiisioD  and  disorder  in  the 
poUtioal  oonoems  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  Sewall  re> 
mgned  his  office  as  conductor  of  the  press  in  Boston,  he 
went  to  EngUnd ;  whence  he  retomed  in  1692.  He  was, 
nndonbtedly,  the  same  Samnel  Bewail  who,  when  a  new 
dbarter  was  granted  by  King  Wilfiam,  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  connoil  for  the  province;  and  who,  in  1692, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court ;  in 
1716  judge  of  probate  ;  and  in  1718  cliief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  died  January  1,  1729-30,  aged  seventy-eight 
years.* 

J  AMES  Glen.  Printed  for  or  by  the  assignment  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  to  whom  government  had  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  press  after  the  death  of  Foster.  He  printed 
under  Sewall  less  than  two  years.  I  have  seen  only  three  or 
foor  works  which  bear  his  name  in  the  imprint^  and  these 
were  printed  for  Sewall.  One  was  entitled  OovenarU  Keeping^ 
M«  to  .Bfesi«6ieM,  by  Samnel  Willard.  12mo.  240  pages. 
"Boston:  Printed  by  James  Glen,  for  8.  Sewall,  1682." 
I  do  not  recollect  the  titles  of  the  others,  which  were 
pamphlets.  All  the  printing  done  by  Glen  was  at  Sewall's 
press. 

Samitsl  Gninr,  Junior,  was  the  son,  by  his  first  Yni% 

of  Samuel  Green,  who  at  that  time  printed  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  taught  the  art  in  the  printing  house  of  his  father. 
His  books  bear  the  next  earliest  dates  to  Foster's  and 
Glen's.   In  1682,  he  printed  at  the  press  which,  by  order 
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of  the  Qeneral  ooort,  was  undertbe  manageroent  of  Sewall, 
and  for  some  time  by  virtue  of  an  assignment  from  Sewall. 
He  worjced  chiefly  for  booksellers.  Many  books  printed 
for  them  are  without  the  name  of  the  printer,  and  some 
without  date.'  After  SewalT  ceased  to  oondoet  the  press, 
Green  was  permitted  to  oontSnne  printing,  snlject  to  the 
control  of  the  licensers. 

John  Bonton,  ^  London  bookseller,  who  minted  Boston 
while  Green  was  in  business,  in  1686,  and  after  his  retam 
to  England  published  the  history  of  his  own  Life  and 
Errors^  mentions  Green  in  his  publication  in  tlie  following 
manner:  "I  contracted  a  great  friendship  for  this  man; 
to  name  his  trade  will  convince  the  world  he  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  understanding  ;  he  was  so  facetious  and 
obliging  in  his  conversation  that  I  took  a  great  delight  in 
his  company,  and  made  use  of  his  house  to  while  away 
my  melancholy  hours."'  Donton  gives  biographical 
sketches  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  whom  he  visited 
in  Boston  in  1686,  and  represents  Green's  \s'ife  as  a  most 
excellent  woman,  even  as  a  model  from  which  to  draw 
thepiefwre  ofihebett  ofwwea."* 

Green  printed  for  government,  and  soon  after  his  death 
the  General  court  ordered  the  treasurer  to  paj  his  heirs 
£22 17s.   due  him  for  his  last  printing." 

In  1690,  Boston  was  visited  with  the  small  pox.  Before 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  introduced,  this  disease,  at 


'Printers  should  inst'rt  in  their'imprints  to  h(v>ks,  nowspapors,  Arc,  not 
only  iheir  nameii,  but  the  year,  and  nx  niion  both  the  state  and  town  where 
tiielr  presses  are  established.  Many  towns  In  the  United  States  bear  the 
game  name.  Some  new8pa[>or8,  and  many  books,  have  been  published 
in  oertain  towns :  and  the  state  not  bt-ing  designated  in  the  iniprints, 
tn  many  instances  it  cannot  be  determined,  especially  by  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, fai  which  of  the  states  fhey  were  printed. 

•Dunton's       and Srror$,  printed  at  Ivondon,  lTa5,  pp.  129. 

*  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  BilL  She  waa  bom  in  Cambridge. 
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every  visitation,  swept  off  a  large  number  of  inhabitaotB. 
In  July  of  that  year,  Green  fell  a  victim  to  that  loathsome 
diMrder;  he  died  after  an  Ulneie  of  three  days;  and  hie 
amiable  wife,  within  a  few  days  after  her  hnehand/  was 
earned  off  by  the  same  epidemic. 

BiOHARD  PisRGB.  On  an  examination  of  the  books 
printed  in  Boston  before  the  year  1700,  it  appears  that 
Kehard  Pierce  was  the  fifth  person  who  carried  on  the 

printing  business  in  that  place.  Whether  he  had  been 
bred  a  printer  in  England,  or  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  Green  at  our  Cambridge,  cannot  be  determined. 
There  was  a  printer  in  London  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Pierce,  in  1679  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  set  up  his  press  in  Boston.  I  have 
seen  some  books  printed  by  him  on  his  own  account,  and 
a  nnmber  for  booksellers ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  books  printed  in  America  before  the  revolution. 
I  have  not  found  any  thing  printed  by  him  before  1684,  or 
after  1690. 

Babtholom BW  Grbbv  has  been  mentioned  as  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  in  connection  with  his  fiither.  He  began 
business  at  Boston  in  1690,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  with  the  best  printing  apparatus  tSien  in  the 
country.  He  was  married  the  same  year ;  and  soon  after 
his  printing  house  was  consumed,  and  his  press  and  types 

*  I  am  fhvored  Igr  Boweter  Cotton,  Esq.,  of  Plymonth,  with  an  orlglBftl 

letter,  dated  at  PlyiiMnifh»  Aqg.  5, 1690,  to  bin  great  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  then  on  a  visit  to  Barnstable,  from  liis  son,  which  mentions 
among  other  articles  of  infomiation  from  Boston,  "  the  small  pox  is  as 
iMd  as  erer;  Printer  Green  ^edof  it  in  Three  days,  his  wive  also  is  dead 
with  it"  This  letter  contains  much  news  of  the  day ;  it  states  that,  "  on 
Saturday  Evening  about  fourteen  houses,  besides  warehouses  and  Bnie- 
houaes,  were  burnt  at  Boston,  from  the  Mill  Bridgh  down  half  way  to 
fiw  Dnw  Bridgh."  By  this  It  should  seem,  that  at  that  time,  tiunre  was 
a  street  along  side  of  the  Mill  creeic 
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entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  began  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. This  misfortune  obliged  him  to  return  to  Cam- 
bridge; and  he  continued  there  two  years,  doing  busi- 
neaa  in  company  with  his  father.  Being  again  furnished 
with  a  press  and  types,  he  reestablished  hiniself  in  Bos- 
ton, and  opened  a  printing  house  in  ITewburj  street. 
The  imprint  to  several  of  the  first  books  from  his  press, 
is,  "Boston:  Printed  by  B.  Ghreen,  at  the  Souih  Mid  of 
the  Town." 

In  April,  1704,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
entitled  J%eBo9lm  News  Letter,  Pnblished  by  Anthoritj. 
It  was  printed  weekly,  on  Mondays,  for  John  Campbell, 
postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  After  the  Kews- 

Letter  had  been  printed  eighteen  years  for  Campbell, 
Green  published  it  on  his  own  account.  It  was  the  tirst 
newspaper  printed  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America, 
and  had  been  published  fifteen  years  before  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  made  its  appearance.  It  was  continued 
by  Green  and  his  successors  until  the  year  1776,  when  the 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston.* 

After  his  Other's  death  Bartholomew  Green  printed  for 
the  college,  and  he  was  for  nearly  forty  years  printer  to 
the  governor  and  cooncii  of  Massachusetts ;  bnt  the  acts 
and  laws  printed  by  him  were  done  for  a  bookseller,  Ben- 
jamin Elliot,  from  170S  to  1729,  as  appears  from  the  im- 
prints. He  was  the  most  distingoished  printer  of  that 


*  BarUiolmnew  Oreen  begu  the.  printing  <rf  The  Boikn  Mnt$'LMtrt 

in  Newburj' street,  in  a  small  wonrlm  building,  to  which  anotlier  roott 
was  annexed  some  years  after,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  son.  This 
building  was  burnt  down  in  January,  1734 ;  it  was  previously  occupied 
as  a  printing  house  both  by  yomig  Green  end  John  Draper,  who  did  busi- 
ness independently  of  each  other.  Another  bouse  of  like  dimensions  was 
built  on  the  same  spot  by  John  Drajjer,  the  successor  of  the  elder  B. 
Green.  This  building  was  occupied  as  a  printing  house  until  the  British 
tioope  evacuated  Boetam,  tai  1770.  At  that  idaoe  began  and  ended  the 
printing  of  Tfie  Boston  Newt-Letter.  Ttiat  house  wai  boUt  and  OOCOpied 
by  Bidiard,  the  eon  and  successor  of  John  Draper. 
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period  in  thii  oountiy,  and  did  more  bnaineeB  than  any 
other  of  the  profeeeion ;  yet  he  worked  chiefly  for  the 
booksellers.    John  Allen  was  concerned  with  him  in 

printing  many  books,  in  the  imprints  of  which  both  their 
names  appeared  ;  there  was  not,  however,  a  regular  part- 
nership between  them. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  Green  was  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  benevolence;  he  was  highly 
respected  ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  the  office  of  a  deacon 
in  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston.  He  died  December 
28,  1782.  The  following  character  of  him  is  extnusted 
from  The  Boston  New»-LeUer^  of  Jenmuy  4, 1788 : 

"Bartholomew  Greeii  was  a  penon  generally  known 
and  esteemed  among  ns,  as  a  yery  homble  and  exemplary 
Ohiistian,  one  who  had  mndh  of  that  primitiye  Ohristianify 
in  him  which  has  always  been  the  distangnishing  glory  of 
Kew  England.  We  may  further  remember  his  eminency 
for  a  strict  observing  Ihe  sabbath;  his  household  piety; 
his  keeping  close  and  diligent  to  the  work  of  his  calling ; 
his  meek  and  peaceable  spirit ;  his  caution  of  publishing 
any  thing  offensive,  light  or  hurtful ;  and  his  tender  sym- 
pathy to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  He  always  spoke  of  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  piety  that  prevailed  in  the  land  in  his 
youth  with  a  singular  pleasure."  •  [<See  Mialory  of  Newspapers 
m  the  second  volume  of  this  VDork,^ 

John  Allxn.  I  have  not  seen  any  book  with  his  name 
in  the  imprint,  published  earlier  than  the  year  1690.  He 
printed,  sometimes  in  connection  with  Bartholomew  Green, 
and  sometimes  with  Benjamin  Harris;  bat  was  not  in 
r^lar  partnership  with  mther.  There  is  no  evidence 
*that  he  had  printing  materials  of  his  own  until  1707;  at 
this  time  he  opened  a  printing  honse  in  Podding  lane,  near 
the  post  office,  and  did  buriness  on  his  own  account  In 
Kovemberof  this  year  he  began  printing      Boston  New9' 
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Letter ^  for  the  propiMtory  Mr.  ^""p***",  poetniMter. 
Boon  ate  tbU  «rent  1m  pabGilMd  tlM  IbOowing  adf«^^ 
iii6nt»¥u: 

'^TlMwaieto  give  Kolioe,  duit there  kitely  ame from 
London  a  Printiiig  PreiB,  with  all  aorta  of  good  neir 
Letter,  wludi  la  now  aet  up  in  Padding  Lane  nearfthe 
Poa^OfBce  In  Botton  for  pnblick  use :  Where  all  peraona 
that  have  any  thing  to  print  maj  be  served  on  reasonable 
terms." 

Allen  printed  The  Noes-Letter  four  years ;  when  a  tire 
which  consumed  most  of  the  buildings  in  Cornhill,  and 
many  in  King  street,  Queen  street,  and  the  contiguous 
lanes,  is  supposed  to  have  burnt  his  printing  house.  The 
fire  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  October,  1711. 
On  the  preceding  dav  he  had  printed  The  News-Letter ; 
bat  on  the  next  week  that  paper  waa  again  printed  by 
Green;  or  as  the  imprint  rons,  Printed  in  Ifewbary^ 
Street,  for  John  Campbell,  Poat-Maater."  I  bave  aeen  a 
namber  of  books  printed  after  tliia  time  by  Allen  alone, 
the  laat  of  wbieh  ia  Whittemore'a  Almanack,  bearing  the 
date  of  1724. 

While  he  waa  connected  with  Green,  and  previooa  to 
1708,  the  aeta,  laws,  proclamationB,  kc,  of  government, 
were  printed  by  them,  and  Allen's  name  appeared  with 
Green's  as  "  Printers  to  the  Governour  and  Council." 
Allen  printed  no  book  that  I  have  seen  on  his  own  account ; 
all  the  business  he  executed  in  the  line  of  his  profession 
was  for  booksellers.  He  waa  from  England.  There  is  in 
an  ancient  library  in  Boston,  a  copy  of  Increase  Mather's 
Mystery  of  IsraeVs  Sahation^  printe<l  in  London,  by  John 
Allen,  in  1669.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  Boston  by 
encouragement  from  the  Mathers. 
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BnrjumHABUB.  IDaprintiiiglioiiM  was  <<ow  against 
the  Old  Meetiiig  Howe  In  OoniliilL"'  He  removed 
Mveral  times;  and  onee  printed  ^ at fhe London  Oo£foe- 
Honse,'*  whieh  I  believe  he  kept,  in  SSng^s  street;  at 
another  time  in  Combill,  **  over  against  the  Blew  Anchor." 
The  last  place  of  his  residence  I  find  mentioned,  was  in 
Cornhill,  "  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible.** 

He  printed,  principally,  for  booksellers;  hnt  he  did 
some  work  on  his  own  account  He* kept  a  shop,  and 
sold  books.  I  have  not  met  with  any  book  of  his  printing 
earlier  than  1690,  nor  later  than  1694.  In  1692  and  1693, 
he  printed  The  Acts  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts^  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  folio,  to  which  the 
charter  was  prefixed.  The  imprint  is,  "  Boston :  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Harris,  Printer  to  hia  Excellency  the  Gk>- 
▼emonr  and  GonneiL"  His  eommission  from  Governor 
Phipe,  to  print  them,  is  pablished  oppoaite  to  the  titie 
psge  of  the  volume  in  the  words  following : 

"By  hia  Excellency. —  I  order  Benjamin  Harris  to  print  the  Acts 
and  Laws  made  by  the  Great  and  General  Court,  or  Aspembly  of 
Their  Majesties  ProVioce  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  EoglaDd, 
that  so  the  people  maj  be  informed  thereof. 

WiluamPhifs. 

In  the  title  page  of  the  laws,  printed  by  him  in  1698,  is 
a  handsome  cut  of  their  majesties'  arms.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.' 


•This  church  in  Boston  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1711 ;  but 
was  soon  rebuilt,  on  n  new  site,  a  number  of  rods  to  the  south  of  the  spot 
where  the  old  IniildinK  stood,  and  was,  for  many  jean,  known  by  the 
name  of  The  Old  Brick ;  which,  in  1806,  was  taken  down,  a  new  church 
having  l>een  erected  for  the  society  in  Summer  street. 

*  The  following  is  a  more  accurate  description  of  this  rare  volume  from 
the  o^lnllie  libtaiyof  the  AntlqiiariiB  Bodelgrt  Itoontiiiiel.  Th^ 
Charteritf  WUliam  and  Uaiy.  Imprint:  "Printed  at  XewAn,  and  Be- 
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Harris  was  from  London;  he  returned  there  abont  the 
year  1694.  Before  and  after  hie  emigiMion  to  Ameriea 
he  owned  a  oonnderable  bookatore  in  that  eily.  John 
Dnnton's  aooonnt  of  him  iiLthiia : 

He  had  been  a  btiek  aaserter  of  English  Libertiet,  and 
once  printed  a  Book  with  that  yery  title.  He  sold  a  pro- 
teatant  Petition  in  Sing  Charles's  Reign,  for  which  he  was 
fined  ftve  Pounds ;  and  he  was  once  set  in  the  Pillory,  but 
his  wife  (like  a  kind  Rib)  stood  by  him  to  defend  her  Hus- 
band against  the  Mob.  After  this  (having  a  deal  of  Mer- 
cury in  his  natural  temper)  he  travelled  to  New  England, 
where  he  followed  Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee -selling, 
and  then  Printing,  but  continued  Ben  Harris  still,  and  is 
now  both  Bookseller  and  Printer  in  Grace  Chnroh  Street, 
at  we  find  by  bis  London  F^t ;  so  that  his  Conversation  is 
general  (but  never  impertinent)  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all 
inv^ntionfl.  Bat  yet  his  Yanily,  if  he  has'anj,  givee  no 
ofloy  to  his  Wit,  and  ia  no  more  tha£  might  jnetlj  spring 
from  oonseions  virtne ;  and  I  do  him  bat  jastioe  in  this 
part  of  his  Gharaoter,  for  in  onoe  travelling  with  him  from 


Printed  at  Bottan,  in  New  England.  By  Ber^amin  Harrit^  over  against 
tiM  Ml  JfiiMvlinM*.  168S»"  18  p|». 

9.  SeneralAeUand  lam^dsc.  Imprint,  Boston.  Printed  by  Benjamin 
Harris,  Printer  to  Hia  Excellency  the  Qovemour  and  Council,  ld98. 16pp. 
Theae  are  the  Acta,  &c,  of  the  hrst  Session,. begun  June  8, 1699. 

S.  Atii  tMilmUy  de.,  witti  die  Imprtiit  and  the  order  of  Gov.  Phlpa  aa 
•tatad  by  Mr.  Thomaa.  Theae  are  the  Acts,  &c.,  of  what  Is  called  in  the 
title  page  the  Second  Sestion,  "  Begun  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1692,  and 
continued  by  a^joornment  unto  Wednesday  the  twelfth  day  of  October 
fonowing."  Beildaa  ttw  title  and  taUe  off  oontenta  there  are  ninety  pagea 
to  thla  part 

4.  Another  title  page,  with  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Third  Sestion,  ter- 
minating on  the  aucoeeding  eighth  of  February.  6  pp.  The  date  ia 
1696. 

5.  Another  title  page,  with  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  tlM  J^wil  jSMm, 
ending  on  the  second  day  of  March.  2  pp.  This  has  upon  the  title  page 
the  arms  of  the  English  crown.  Subsequent  Acta  and  Laws  of  1688, 
baarflie  inpiiator  BwUmIoiimw  Ctaeen.— S 
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Bnzy-Fidr,  I  found  him  to  be  the  most  faigeniouB  a&d 
umoeent  OompenioD,  that  I  had  ever  met  mUhJ*  ^ 

TmoTHT  Qbmms  was  the  son  of  Samnel  Green,  jnnior, 
of  Boston,  and  grandson  of  Samael  Qreen  of  Osmbridge. 
The  earliest  books  which  I  have  met  wiHk  of  his  print- 
ing, bear  date  in  1700.  He  had  a  printing  house  at  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  in  Middle  street,  near  Cross  street 
He  printed  and  sold  some  books  on  his  own  account;  but, 
as  was  customary,  printed  principallj  for  booksellers. 
The  imprint  to  some  of  his  books  is,  "  Boston :  Printed 
bj  Timothy  Green,  at  the  North  Part  of  the  Town."  I  have 
seen  other  books  printed  at  the  same  time  by  his  uncle 
Bartholomew,  with  this  imprint,  Boston  :  Printed  by  B. 
Qreen,  at  the  South  Part  of  the  Town."  Although  several 
printers  had  saeoeeded  each  other,  there  had  never  been 
more  than  two  printing  houses  open  at  the  same  time  in 
Boston;  and,  at  this  period,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
number  was  increased.  T.  Green  continued  in  business, 
at  Boston,  until  1714.  He  then  recdved  encouragement 
from  the  general  assembly  of  Oonneoticut,  and  removed 
his  press  to  Kew  London.  [See  iVmfers  in  Onmeetkut.^ 

J  AWES  PRnvTBR,  olias  James  the  Printer.   This  man  was 

an  Indian  native ;  born  at  an  Indian  town  called  Haasana- 
mesitt,'  now  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Indian  Christians  established  in  that  place. 
James  had  two  brothers;  the  one,  named  Anaweakin, 

*J>untM't  Ltfe  and  Errort^  printed  in  London,  1706.  Dunton  was  an 
EngllBh  booksdier,  who  had  been  in  Boeton ;  he  was  bred  to  this  bosinese 
by  Thomas  Parkhurst,  who  published  Mather's  Magnolia,  and  other  books 
for  New  England  ministers.  Dunton  had  a  knowledge  of  the  booksellers 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  andNew  England ;  and  published 
akelcbflt  of  .their  chafMten.  [As  BotkmOm,  Botltn.} 

*  {Qgaifyliig  a  plaoe  of  amaU  ■tonea. 
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WM  their  ruler ;  the  other,  nemed  Tarirappftwilliii,  was 
their  teacher;  thej  were  all  esteemed  on  aeoomit  of  their 
piety,  and  oonaidered  as  the  principal  persona  of  that  Indian 
Tillage.^  James,  when  a  ehild,  was  taught  at  the  Indian 
diaritf  school,  at  Cambridge,  to  read  and  writs  the  English 
language,  where,  probably,  be  received  liie  Christian  name 
of  James.  In  1659,  be  was  pat  apprentice  to  Samnel 
Green,  printer,  in  that  place,  which  gave  him  the  snmame 
of  Printer.  Green  instructed  hira  in  the  art  of  printing; 
and  employed  him  whilst  his  apprentice  as  a  pressman, 
Ac.,  in  printing  the  first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible. 

A  war  taking  place  between  James's  countrymen  and 
the  white  people,  James,  fired  with  a  spark  of  the  amor 
patrieB^  left  bis  master  secretly,  and  joined  bis  brethren  in 
arms.  A  number  of  skirmishes  were  foagbt,  in  all  which 
the  Indians  were  repnlaed  with  loes ;  they,  in  conseqnenoe, 
became  disheartened ;  and  the  associated  tribes  separated, 
and  retired  to  thdr  respectiye  placea  of  residence;  at 
which  time^  1676,  the  government  of  Massachnsetts  issned 
a  proclamation,  or,  as  Hnbbard,  in  his  NamUne  qf  iha 
JMkm  ITora,  terms  it, "  Pnt  forth  a  DeeUmUiim,  that  what- 
aoev^  Indians  sbonld  within  foorteen  dajs  next  ensnmg, 
oome  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mmgf.  Amongst 
sundry  who  came  in,  there  was  one  named  James  the 
Printer,  the  superadded  Title  distinguishing  him  from  others 
of  that  name,  who  being  a  notorious  Apostate,  that  had 
learned  so  much  of  the  English,  as  not  only  to  read 
and  write,  but  had  attained  some  skill  in  printing,  and 
might  have  attained  more,  had  he  not  like  a  false  villain 
run  away  from  his  Master  before  his  time  was  out ;  he 
bavlug  seen  and  read  the  said  Declaration  of  the  Engliih^ 
did  venture  himself  upon  the  Truth  thereof,  and  came  to 
sne  for  his  life ;  he  affirmed  with  others  that  came  along 


*]|j^or  Dtnld  GooUn's  aoooont  of  the  Indlsas  in  New  Bnglaad. 
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with  Mnif  that  more  Indiaiu  had  died  rinoe  the  War  began 
of  diaeaaee  (soeh  atf  at  other  times  thej  uaed  not  to  be 
aoqiiainted  withal)  than  by  the  sword  of  the  Engtish."' 
Ih  lliis  war,  the  Narraganset  Indians  lost  thdr  celebrated 
chief,  king  ](^hilip,  of  Mount  Hope ;  after  ^bieh  the  colony 
enjojed  great  tranqaillity. 

James,  it  is  supposed,  remained  in  and  near  Boston  lill 
1680;  and,  doubtless,  worked  at  the  printing  business, 
either  with  his  former  master,  at  Cambridge,  or  with 
Foster,  who  had  lately  set  up  a  press,  the  fijat  estiiblished 
in  Boston,  and  must  have  well  known  James,  who  lived 
with  Green  when  Foster  was  at  college.  In  1680,  he  waa 
engaged  with  Green  at  Cambridge  in  printing  the  second 
edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  The  Kev.  John  Eliot,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  dated  March, 
1682-8,  observes  respecting  this  second  edition,  **I  desire 
to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that 
I  cannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one 
mauy  Tis.,  the  Indian  Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the 
Sheets,  and  conect  the  Frees  with  understanding."  In 
another  letter,  dated  «  Bozbury,  April  22, 1684,"  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  he  mentions, 
**  We  present  your  honours  with  one  book,  so  fiir  as  we 
have  gone  in  the  work,  and  humbly  beseech  that  it  may 
be  acceptable  till  the  whole  Bible  is  finished ;  and  then 
the  whole  impression  (which  is  two  thoussnd)  is  at  your 
honours  command.  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apol- 
ogy. We  have  been  much  hindered  by  the  sickness 
the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we 
have  but  few  hands  (at  printing)  one  Englishman,  and 
a  boy,  and  one  Indian,'^  and  many  interruptions  and 


'  Hubbard's  Narratite  of  tlie  Trouble*  tciih  tfie  Indian*  in  Netc  JUngtandt 
«kc.,  4to  edition ;  "  printed  by  Authority,"  at  Boston,  1677,  p.  96. 

"Undoabledlf/.  Milir.  This  mmsiiie  of  AMr  wm  contfaraed  bj 
the  dwffwmiiBli  of  James,  who  owned  and  left  to  hli  poiterl^  some 
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diversions  do  be&U  wSf  and  we  could  do  but  little  this 
yery  hard  winter." 

"We  hear  no  more  of  James  nntil  the  year  1709,  whenm 
edition  of  the  Psaltery  in  the  Indian  and  English  langaagee, 
made  its  appearance  with  &e  following  imprint — ''Boe- 
ton,  E.  Printed  by  B.  Oreen  and  J.  iVmfor,  for  the 
Honourable  Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qo^l 
in  New  Englandy  fte." — In  Indian  thus,  Upprmihmunneau 
B.  Green,  hah  J.  Printer,  vnUehe  quhUmiamwe  Chapamtkkeff 
wuiehe  cmhekiouunml  unmnmrnehmmot^inonk  ut  New  .Sfe- 
yfawrf.  1709.» 

Some  of  James's  descendants  were  long  living  in 
Grafton ;  they  bore  the  surname  of  Frinier, 

Thomas  Fleet  was  born  in  England  and  there  bred  to 
the  printing  business.  When  young  he  took  an  active  part 
in  opposition  to  the  high  church  party.  On  some  public 
procession,  probably  that  of  Br.  Sacheverel,  when  many 
of  the  zealous  members  of  the  high  church  decorated  their 
doors  and  windows  with  garlands,  as  the  head  of  their 
party  passed  in  the  streets,  Fleet  is  said  to  have  hnng 
out  of  his  window  an  ensign  of  contempt,  which  inflamed 
the  resentment  of  his  opponents  to  that  degree,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  secrete  himself  finom  th^  rage,  and  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  quit  his  country. 

▼aluable  tncti  of  land  In  OTafUm,  ooonty  of  WorceBtar,  Mim.,  fbe  piMe 

of  his  nativity.  An  action  respocting  a  part  of  this  land,  nwnecl  by 
Abigail  IMnter,  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Preas,  in  said 
Worcester  in  1810.   She  was  probably,  the  great-granddaughter  of  James. 

'Bartliolomew  Oreen  was  the  son  of  James's  fonner  master;  James 
was  well  known  amonp  all  the  neiphhnring  tribes ;  and  one  motive  for 
employing  him  in  printing  this  Paalter,  might  have  been,  to  excite  the 
greater  attentioii  among  the  Indians,  and  give  it  a  wider  circulation ; 
besides^  hb  knowledge  of  both  langoeges  enabled  blm  to  ozpedlle  tbs 
work  with  more  facility  and  correctness  than  any  nthcr  person. 

Several  books  were,  about  this  time,  translated  into  the  Indian  language, 
nnd  printed,  which  might  have  afforded  employment  to  James ;  but  I  have 
seen  only  the  Psalter  with  Ue  nnlne  as  the  printer. 
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He  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  year  1712,  and  soon 
opened  a  printing  house  in  Pudding  Lane,  now  Devon- 
shire street.  The  earliest  book  I  have  seen  of  his  print- 
ing bears  date  1713.  He  was  a  good  workman  ;  was  a 
book  printer,  and  he  and  T.  Crump  were  concerned  in 
printing  some  books  together. 

But  the  principal  performances  of  Fleet,  until  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  conBiated  of  pamphlets 
for  booksellers,  small  books  for  children,  and  ballads.  He 
made  a  profit  on  these,  which  was  sufficient  to  support 
his  fiunilj  reputably.  He  owned  several  negroes,  one  of 
which  worked  at  the  printing  bnriness,  both  at  the  press 
and  at  setting  t^pes;  he  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  cnt^ 
on  wooden  blocks,  all  the  pictures  which  decorated  the 
ballads  and  small  books  of  his  master.  Fleet  had  also  two 
negro  boys  bom  in  his  honse;  sons,  I  believe,  to  the  man 
jnst  mentioned,  whom  he  bronght  up  to  work  at  press  and 
case ;  one  named  Pompey  and  the  other  Cesar ;  they  were 
young  when  their  master  died  ;  but  they  remained  in  the 
family,  and  continued  to  labor  regularly  in  the  printing 
house  with  the  sons  of  Mr.  Fleet,  who  succeeded  their 
father,  until  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in 
1780,  made  them  freemen.' 

Fleet  continued  printing  in  Pudding  Lane,  till  early  in 
1731,  he  then  hired  a  handsome  house  in  Cornhill,  on  the 
north  comer  of  Water  street,  which  he  afterwards  pur- 
chased; and  occupied  it  through  the  residue  of  his  life. 
He  erected  a  sign  of  the  Heart  and  Crown,  which  he  never 
altered ;  bnt  after  his  death,  when  crowns  became  unpopu- 
lar, his  sons  changed  the  Crown  for  a  Bible,  and  let  the 
Heart  remain.  Fleet's  new  house  was  spacious,  and  con- 
tained sufficient  room  for  the  accommodation  of  his 


*  See  diacusaion  of  this  question  in  }fiiMne/tuse(t»  ffutoriral  CollertionK,  4th 
BcriM,  IV,  888,  and  Moore's  A'oteton  Ike  MiiUorj/  nfSlaiMTfi  in  Matmuhu»6tt$f 
200.-2/. 
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fitmilj  and  the  proseontion  of  hU  printing  bnflineeB,  beddes 
a  oonvenient  shop,  and  a  good  dhamber  for  an  .anefcion 
room.  He  held  his  yendnes  in  the  erening,  and  sold 
books,  household  goods,  Ac,  as  appears  by  the  following 
advertisement  whiph  he  inserted  in  (he^Btakn  WeeJdy 
News-Letter,  Marcli  7th,  1731. 

"  This  is  to  give  Notice  to  all  Gentlemen,  Merchants, 
Shopkeepers  and  others,  that  Thomas  Fleet  of  Boston, 
Printer,  (who  formerly  kept  his  Printing  House  in  Pud- 
ding Lane  but  is  now  removed  into  Cornhill  at  the  sign  of 
the  Heart  ^  Crown,  near  the  lower  end  of  School  Street), 
is  willing  to  undertake  the  Sale  of  Books,  Household 
Goods,  Wearing  Apparel,  or  any  other  Merchandize,  by 
Tendne  or  Auction.  The  said  Fleet  having  a  large  k 
oommodions  front  Chamber  fit  for  Hob  Bwstnestf  and  a 
Talent  well  known  and  approved,  donbts  not  of  gi^g 
entire  Satisfiustion  to  saeh  as  may  employ  him  in  it;  he 
hereby  engaging  to  make  it  appear  that  tins  Serviee  may 
be  performed  with  more  Convenience  and  less  Charge  at 
a  private  House  well  situated,  than  at  a  Tavern.  And, 
for  farther  Encouragement,  said  Fleet  promises  to  make 
up  Accorapts  with  the  Owners  of  the  Goods  Sold  by  him, 
in  a  few  Days  after  the  sale  thereof." 

In  September,  1731,  a  new  periodical  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  entitled,  The  Weekly  Rehearsal ;  intended 
principally,  to  contain  essays,  moral,  political  and  com- 
mercial.' John  Draper  was  first  employed  to  print  the 
Hehearsal  for  the  editor,  but  soon  relinquished  it,  and 
Fleet  succeeded  him  as  the  printer  of  it ;  and,  in  April, 
1788,  he  published  the  Rehearsal  on  his  own  account  It 
was  then,  and  had  been  in  fact,  from  the  beginning,  no 
more  than  a  weekly  newspaper ;  but,  while  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  Fleet,  it  was  the  best  paper  at  that  time  published 

*  See  BthMmA,  In  the  Hbtoiy  of  Newepapeie  in  tlile  woik. 
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in  New  England.  In  Angoat,  1785»  Fleet  changed  7^ 
Week^  Behmd  into  The  Boston  JBcmmg  PiuL  *  The  last 
nnmher  of  tiie  Beheanal  was  201,  and  the  first  nnmber  of 
fb»  Ihma^  was  202,  which  shows  that  the  Eoadng 
was  then  intended  to  he  a  continnation  of  the  Sehear- 
9al;  but  the  next  Boston  Evening  Post  was  numbered  2, 
and  it  became  a  new  hebdomadal  paper,  which  was  pub- 
lished everj  Monday  evening. 

Fleet  was  industrious  and  economical ;  free  from  super- 
stition ;  and  possessed  a  ftmd  of  wit  and  humor,  which 
were  often  displayed  in  his  paragraphs  and  advertisements. 
The  members  of  Fleet's  family,  although  they  were  very 
worthy,  good  people,  were  not,  all  of  them,  remarkable  for 
the  pleasantness  of  their  countenances ;  on  which  account 
he  would,  sometimes,  indalgehimself  in  jokes  which  were 
rather  coarse,  at  their  expense.  He  once  invited  an  inti- 
mate Mend  to  dine  with  him  on  poiUa;  a  kind  of  fish 
of  which  the  gentleman  was  remarkably  fond.  When 
dinner  appeared,  the  guest  remarked  that  the  ponts  were 
wanting.  "  O  no,"  sud  Fleet,  **  only  look  at  my  wife  and 
daughters." 

The  following  is  an  adyertisement  of  Fleet,  for  the  sale 
of  a  negro  woman — it  is  short  and  pithy,  viz  :  "  To  be 
sold  by  the  Printer  of  this  paper,  the  very  best  Negro 
Woman  in  this  Town,  who  has  had  the  small  pox  and  the 
measles ;  is  as  hearty  as  a  Horse,  as  brisk  as  a  Bird,  and 
will  work  like  aBeaver."    The  Evening  Post,  Aug.  23, 1742. 

In  number  60  of  The  Boston  Evening  Po^t,  Fleet  pub- 
lished the  following  paragraph,  under  the  Boston  head  : 
"  We  have  lately  received  from  an  intelligent  and  worthy 
Friend  in  a  neighboring  Government,  to  the  Southward  of 
us,  the  following  remarkable  Piece  of  News,  which  we  b^ 
our  Beaders  Patience  to  hear,  viz  ;  That  the  printer  there 
gets  a  great  deal  of  Money,  has  Timr^  ShiUmgs  for  eveiy 
Advertisement  published  in  his  New^Paper,  calls  Ub 
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Fools  for  working  for  Dothing,  and  has  lately  purchased 
an  Estate  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Pounds  Valae.^  Wd  should 
be  heartUy  glad  (had  we  Cause  for  it)  to  retnm  our  Friend 
a  like  snrpriziiig  Aeoonnt  of  the  Printen  Prosperity  heie. 
But  alaa!  the  ferene  of  our  BrotlMr'e  Giiciiiiistancee 
■eeiiis  hereditary  to  Ub:  Ik  is  well  known  we  are  die 
raoet  hmnhley  selMoiying  Set  of  Mortek  (we  wlah  we 
oonld  flay  Hen)  brealhing;  fi>r  where  there  is  a  Penny  to 
he  got,  we  readily  resign  it  up  to  those  who  are  no  Weys 
related  to  the  BnslnesB,  hsre  any  Pretence  or  Claim 
to  the  Advantages  of  it*  And  whoever  has  observed  oar 
Conduct  hitherto,  ha©  Keason  enough  to  think,  that  we 
hold  it  a  mortal  Crime  to  make  auy  other  Use  of  our 
Brains  and  Hands,  than  barely  to  help  us 

"  To  parchaae  homely  Fm,  and  fiwh  snail  Batr, 
(Hard  Pale  iadeed,  we  eao'i  have  better  Chwl ) 
And  bay  a  aav  Btae  Aproa  onee  a  yaw.* 

**  But  as  we  propose  in  a  short  Time  to  publish  a  IMsser- 
talion  vpon  the  mem  and  kumbU  state  of  the  Inters  of  this 

Town,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present  upon  this  important 

Subject,  and  humblj  Pardon  for  so  large  a  Digression. 
Only  we  would  inform,  that  in  this  most  necessary  Work, 
we  are  promised  the  Assistance  of  a  worthy  Friend  and 
able  Casuist,  who  says  he  doubts  not  but  that  he  shall 
easily  make  it  appear,  even  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the 


'TJii^  fri'  tiii,  it  is  supposed,  was  .Tamos  Franklin,  n»>phew  to  Dr  Ben- 
jamin Frankliu,  who  was  established  in  Rhode  Island  ;  and,  at  that  time, 
the  paper  currency  of  that  colony  was  greatly  depreciated. 

*Two  or  time  of  tlie  Boatoa  newtpapaia  were  then  printed  for  poit> 
masters,  or  past  postmasters  ;  and  printing  In  general  was  done  for  book- 
sellers, ^faster  printera  had  bat  little  mon  pn^t  on  their  labor  than 
journeymen. 

'It  waa  vaaal  then,  and  for  many  yeaia  after,  for  |»inten,  when  at 

work,  to  wear  bhie  or  t^Teen  cloth  aprons ;  and  U  woold  haTO  been  well  if 
this  practice  had  not  been  laid  aside. 
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Printers  themselves,  that  they  maybe  as  good  ChrietUms,^ 
as  asefhl  Neighbors,  and  as  loyal  Sabjects,  aliho'  they 
should  sometimes  fted  upon  JBSosf  and  Pudding,  as  ihey 
have  hitherto  approved  tiiemselves  by  their  most  rigid 
abstemions  way  of  living." 

In  Febmaiy,  1744,  a  eomet  made  its  appearance  and 
ezdted  much  alarm.  Fleet  on  this  occasion  published  the 
following  remarks:  ''The  Oomet  now  rises  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  Morning,  and  appears  very  large  and  bright, 
and  of  late  it  has  been  seen  (with  its  lucid  Train)  in  the 
Day-time,  notwithstanding  the  Luster  of  the  Sun.  This 
uncommon  Appearance  gives  much  uneasiness  to  timo- 
rous People,  especially  Women,  who  will  needs  have  it, 
that  it  portends  some  dreadful  Judgmente  to  this  our  Land : 
And  if,  from  the  Apprehension  of  deserved  Judgments, 
we  should  be  induced  to  abate  of  our  present  Pride  and 
Extravagance,  &c.,  and  should  become  more  humble, 
peaceable  and  charitable,  honest  and  just,  industrious  and 
frugal,  there  will  be  Beason  to  think,  that  the  Comet  is  the 
most  profitable  Itinerant  Preacher'  and  friendly  Nob  UghJL 
that  has  yet  appeared  among  us." — Ewanxng  list,  No.  446. 

Fleet  had  often  occasion  to  complain  of  the  delin- 
quency of  his  customers  in  making  payment  for  his 
paper;  and  in  reminding  them  of  their  deficiency  he 
sometimes  indulged  himself  in  severity  of  remark,  that 
men  of  great  religious  profesdons  and  service  should 
neglect  to  pay  him  his  just  demands.  One  of  his  dunning 
advertisements  is  as  follows : 

"  It  will  be  happy  for  many  People,  if  Injustice,  Extor- 
tion and  Oppression  are  found  not  to  be  Crimes  at  ike  last ; 
which  seems  now  by  their  Practice  to  be  their  settled 

'  Moet  of  the  printers  in  Boston,  at  that  time,  were  members  of  the 
church ;  to  whidi  circamstanc^  Fleet,  probably,  alluded. 

'Preachers  of  thb  class,  who  with  their  adherents  wcro  vulgarly  called 
JVSnp         were  then  fieqaent  in  and  about  Beaton. 
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Opinibn :  And  it  would  be  well  for  the  Pnbliflher  of  this 
Paper,  if  a  great  many  of  bis  OmBtomerB  were  not  of  tbe 
same  Sentiments.  Bvery  one,  ahnoet,  thinks  he  has  a 
Bight  to  read  iKTews;  bnt  fbw  find  themselyes  inclined  to 
payforit.  Tis  great  pity  aBoil  that  will  beari%^so 
well,  ahonld  not  prodaoe  a  tolerable  Crop  of  Oommon 
Honesty."—  EvaUn^  Post,  No.  690,  Oct.,  1748. 

The  preceding  extracts  from  the  Evening  Post,  are  suffi- 
cient to  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  acquaintance 
witli  the  publisher  of  that  paper ;  and,  when  they  consider 
the  time  when  the  extracts  were  published,  they  will  be 
the  more  pleased  with  his  independence  of  character. 
Fleet  published  the  Evening  Post  until  his  death;  and  his 
sons  continued  it  till  the  memorable  battle  at  Lexington, 
in  1775,  the  commenoenient  of  the  revolationary  war, 
when  its  publication  ceased.  He  was  printer  to  the  house 
of  representaHves  in  1729,  1780  and  1781.  He  died  in 
Jnly,  1768,  sged  sevenly-three  years ;  was  possessed  of  a 
handsome  properly,  snd  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  and  the  two  daaghters,  were 
never  married. 

T.  Crump. —  The  first  book  I  have  seen  with  Crump's 
name  in  it,  was  printed  in  1716,  by  T.  Fleet  and  himself. 
Fleet  and  Crump  printed  several  books  together,  but  never, 
I  believe,  formed  a  regular  partnership.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  with  master  printers  in  Boston,  at  that 
time,  when  their  business  was  on  a  very  small  scale, 
instead  of  hiring  those  who  bad  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship at  the  trade,  as  journeymen,  to  admit  them  as 
tMnporary  partners  in  work,  and  to  draw  a  proportion  of 
the  profit  For  example,  two  printers  agreed  to  a  joint 
sgency  in  printing  a  book,  and  their  names  appeared  in 
the  imprint;  if  one  of  them  was  destitnte  of  types,  he 
allowed  the  other  fbr  the  use  of  his  printing  materials,  the 
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service  of  apprentices,  &c.,  and  when  the  hook  came  from 
the  press,  the  bookseller  (most  books  were  then  printed 
for  booksellers),  paid  each  of  the  printers  the  sain  due  for 
bis  proportion  of  the  work ;  and  the  connection  ceased 
until  a  contract  was  formed  for  a  new  job.  This  method 
aocoants  for  a  fitct  of  which  many  have  taken  notice,  vis., 
books  appear  to  have  been  printed  the  same  year  by  T. 
Fleet  and  T.  Crmnp,  and  by  T.  Fleet  separately;  and  so 
of  others.  This  was  the  case  with  Samuel  Green  and 
Marmadnke  Johnson,  at  Cambridge.  Thdr  names  appear 
together  in  the  imprint  of  a  book,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  name  of  8.  Green  appears  alone.  The  same  thing  took 
place  with  liartholomew  Green  and  John  Allen,  and  with 
Benjamin  Harris  and  Jolm  Allen.  Allen's  name  often 
appeared  with  Green's,  and  sometimes  with  Harris's;  but 
still  uttener  the  names  of  Green  and  Harris  appear  alone 
in  the  books  issued  from  their  respective  printing  houses. 
I  can  recollect  that,  when  a  lad,  I  knew  several  instances 
of  this  kind  of  partnership. 

Crump,  after  his  connection  with  Fleet,  printed  some 
books,  in  which  his  name  only  appears  in  the  imprints. 
He  did  but  little  bosiuess.  I  have  not  seen  any  thing 
printed  by  him  after  the  year  1718. 

Samubl  Knsblakd  began  bndness  about  the  year  1718. 
His  printing  house  was  in  Prison  lane,*  the  comer  of 
Dorset's  alley.  This  building  was  occupied  for  eighty 
years  as  a  printing  house  by  Kneeland  and  those  who  sno- 

ceeded  him ;  Kneeland  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  Bartholomew  Green.  He  had 
respectable  friends,  who,  soon  after  he  became  of  age,  fur- 
nished him  with  means  to  procure  printing  materials. 
Kneeland  was  a  good  workman,  industrious  in  his  business, 
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and  pnnotaal  to  his  ODgagementB.  Miuiy  books  issued 
from  his  press  tor  himself  and  for  booksellers,  before  and 
during  his  partnership  with  Timothy  Green,  the  second 
printer  of  that  name. 

WilUam  Bhx>ker,  being  appointed  postmaster  at  Boston, 
he,  on  Monday,  December  2l8t,  1719,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  another  newspaper  in  that  place.  This  was  the 
second  published  in  the  British  colonies,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  was  entitled  The  Boston  Gazette.  James  Franklin 
was  originally  employed  as  the  printer  of  this  paper  ;  but, 
in  two  or  three  months  after  the  publication  commenced, 
Philip  Musgrave  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  became 
the  proprietor.  lie  took  the  printing  of  it  from  Frank- 
lin, and  gave  it  to  Eiieelaud. 

In  1727,  a  new  postmaster  became  proprietor  of  the 
Gasette,  and  the  printer  was  again  changed.  Soon  afk»r 
this  event,  in  the  same  year,  Eneeland  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  fourth  newspaper,*  entitled.  The  New 
England  Jtmnud,  This  was  the  second  newspaper  in  New 
Englund  published  by  a  printer  on  his  own  account  In 
four  months  after  the  establishment  of  this  paper,  Knee- 
land  formed  a  partnership  with  (Jreen  already  mentioned, 
son  of  that  Timothy  Green  who,  some  years  before, 
removed  to  New  London.  The  firm  was  Kneeland  & 
Greex.  When  this  partncrsliip  took  place,  Kneeland 
opened  a  bookshop  in  King,  now  State  street,  on  his  own 
account,  and  Green  managed  the  business  of  the  printing 
house  for  their  mutual  interest.  After  attending  to  book- 
selling, for  four  or  five  years,  Kneeland  gave  up  his  shop, 
returned  to  the  printing  house,  and  took  an  aodve  part  in 
all  its  concerns.  They  continued  the  publication  of  The 
New  Ikigkmd  Journal,  nearly  fifteen  years ;  when,  on  the 


'The  ^(sw  England  CourarU  bad  been  printed  several  years  before,  but 
al  this  time  was  discontinaed. 
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deoeaae  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  OazOU^  his  hdrs, 
fi>r  a  BmaU  conflideration,  resigDed  that  paper  to  Eneeland 
and  Green.  They  united  die  two  papers  nnder  the  title 
of  The  Boston  CkueUe,  and  Week^  JoumaL 

The  partnership  of  Kneeland  and  Qreen  was  conlinaed 
for  twenty-live  years.  In  1752,  in  consequence  of  the 
father  of  Green,  in  New  London,  having  become  aged  and 
infirm,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Green  removed 
to  that  place,  where  he  assumed  his  father's  business.* 
The  concerns  of  tlie  printin<^  house  were,  after  Green  went 
to  Connecticut,  continued  by  Kneeland  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  their  partnership. 
The  Boston  Gazette  and  Weekly  Journal  was  discontinued; 
and  Kneeland,  when  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  began 
another  paper  entitled  Tko  Boston  Oazette  or  Weeldjf  Advert 
titer.' 

The  booksellers  of  this  time  were  enterprising.  Knee- 
land and  Green  printed,  principally  for  Baniel  Henchman, 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  small  4to.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed,  in  America,  in  the  English  language.  It 
was  carried  through  the  press  as  privately  as  possible,  and 
had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it  was 
reprinted,  viz:  "London:  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett, 
Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,"  in  order 
to  prevent  a  prosecution  from  those  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, who  published  the  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the  crown  ; 
or,  Cum  prkilegio,  as  did  the  English  universitie8  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  When  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  often 
heard  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  case  and  press  in 
printing  this  Bible,  make  mention  of  the  fact   The  late 


'  In  the  HutorietU  MagmbiB^  ix,  new  series,  89,  and  Bo&ton  TratdUr,  Sept. 

5,  1866,  the  Cftrti^tiitn  TTifUny,  printed  weekly  for  Thomas  Priruo  Jr.  hy 
Kneelnnd  and  Green,  in  1743-4,  is  claimed  to  have  been  Uie  first  religious 
newspaper  in  the  WWUL'-Jf. 
*  See  Newspapers,  Appendix,  toL  n. 
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Qovernor  Hancock  was  related  to  Henehman,  and  knew 
the  particalara  of  the  transaction.  He  possesaed  a  copy  of 
thia  impreaaion.  Aa  it  has  a  London  imprint,  at  this  day 
it  can  be  distingiuahed  from  an  English  edition,  of  the 
same  date,  onlj  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
niceties  of  typography.  Thia  Bible  issued  from  the  press 
about  the  time  that  the  partnersliip  of  Eheeland  and  Qreen 
expired.  The  edition  was  not  large ;  I  hare  been  informed 
that  it  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred  copies.^ 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  duodecimo,  was 
printed  by  Rogers  and  Fowie,  not  long  before  the  time 
when  this  impression  of  the  Bible  came  from  the  press, 
for  those  at  whose  expense  it  was  issued.  Both  the 
Bible  and  the  Testament  were  well  executed.  These 
were  heavy  undertakings  for  that  day,  but  Henchman  was 
a  man  of  property ;  and  it  is  said  that  aeveral  other  prin* 
cipal  booksellers  in  Boston  were  concerned  with  him  in 
thia  business.  The  credit  of  this  edition  of  the  Testament 
was,  for  the  reason  X  have  mentioned,  transferred  to  the 
long's  printer,  in  London,  by  the  insertion  of  his  imprint 

Kneeland  was,  fbr  a  great  length  of  time,  printer  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  during  several  years  he  printed 
the  acts,  laws  and  journals  of  the  house  of  representativea. 
He  was  diligent,  and  worked  at  case  when  fiir  advanced  in 
years.  The  books  he  published  were  chiefly  on  religious 
subjects ;  he  printed  some  political  pamphlets.  lie  was 
independent  in  his  circumstances;  a  member  of  the  Old 
South  church;  and  was  a  pious,  friendly,  and  benevolent 
man.  He  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  printers  ;  two 
of  them,.Daniel  and  John,  set  up  a  press,  in  partnership. 


^The  authenticity  of  this  sfjitrtnont  has  been  questioned  by  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  and  an  account  of  some  fniitless  investigations  concerning 
the  edition  is  given  in  &CaUag/tan'$  Liai  of  Edition*  of  Atnerican  BiUet, 
p.xliL— Jf. 
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before  tiielr  fiither's  death ;  but  the  other  two  never  were 
in  bnsineflB  on  their  own  acooont 

He  died  December  14, 1769,  aged  seyenty-three  years. 
The  following  Ib  extracted  from  the  Eoening  Post  of  Decem- 
ber 18, 1769 :  "  Last  Tharaday  died,  after  a  long  indispo- 
tttion,  Mr.  Samuel  Eneeland,  formerly',  for  many  years, 
an  eminent  Printer  in  this  Town.  He  sustained  the 
character  of  an  upright  man  and  a  good  Christian,  and  aa 
such  was  universally  esteemed.  He  continued  in  business 
till  through  age  and  bodily  Infirmities  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  it  His  Funeral  was  very  respectfolly  attended  on 
Saturday  Evening  last" 

James  Franklin  was  the  brother  ofthe  celebrated  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  waa  bom  in  Boston,  where  his  father, 
who  waa  a  respectable  man,  carried  on  the  bnainess  of  a 
tallow  ehandler,  at  the  Bine  Ball,  comer  of  Union  street 
With  this  brother  Dr.  Franklin  lived  several  years,  as  an 
apprentice,  and  learned  the  art  of  printing.  I  have  been 
informed  that  James  Franklin  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  printer  in  England,  where  his  fother  was  bom,  and 
had  connections. 

In  March,  17 [f,^  J.  Franklin  came  from  London  with  a 
press  and  types,  and  began  business  in  Boston.  At  first 
he  printed  a  few  pamphlets  for  booksellers.    In  1719,  a 

*  Before  the  new  etyle  took  plaoe  in  1783,  there  was  nraeh  conftuion 
reepecting  datm.  prirtirularly  In  regnrd  to  the  month-^  (if  Janunn-  and 
Pehniary.  Some  writers  beirnn  the  year  in  January,  and  others  in  March. 
The  difticuUy  was  to  determine  whether  January  and  February  cloHc-d  an 
old  ycer,  or  began  a  new  one.  It  became  neoenaiy  to  have  eome  mode, 
by  which  it  niiirlit  br"knnwn  to  wliat  year  January  and  Fobniar}-  belonged, 
whenever  these  months  were  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
method  was  adopted :  During  January,  February,  and  to  the  S6th  of 
Mardi,  the  year  was  thna  maifced,  171S->17,  or  17|f ,  meaning,  that  by  the 
ancient  mode  of  calculatiDir,  \ho  month  nipntioned  bolonpcd  to  ibo  year 
1716;  but,  by  the  new  cjilculalion,  to  tlic  year  1717.  After  the  24th  of 
March  there  waa  no  difflculty ;  for  by  both  calculations,  the  succeeding 
months  wore  indaded  in  the  new  year. 
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postmaster  was  appointed  who  eatabliehed  a  second  news- 
paper; for  until  tlus  time  The  Beaton  Nem-LetUt  was  the 
only  paper  whioh  had  been  published  in  British  America. 
The  title  of  the  new  paper  was  The  BotUm  QctetUy  and  J. 
Franklin  was  employed  to  print  it;'  bi|t,  within  seven 
months,  Philip  Muegrave,  being  appointed  to  the  post* 
office,  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Gazette^  and  employed 
another  printer;  and  Franklin  employed  his  press  other- 
wise until  August  6,  1721 ;  when,  encouraged  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  characters,  who  were  desirous  of  having 
a  paper  of  a  different  cast  from  those  then  published,  he 
began  the  publication,  at  his  own  risk,  of  a  third  news- 
paper, entitled,  The  New  England  Courant.  Franklin'a 
fitther  and  many  of  his  friends  were  ioimical  to  this  under- 
taking. They  supposed  that  one  newspaper  was  enough 
for  the  whole  continent;  and  they  apprehended  that 
another  must  occasion  absolute  ruin  to  the  printer. 
Franklin,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrancee,  continued. 

This  weekly  publication,  like  theothers  issued  in  Boston, 
contdned  only  a  foolscap  half  sheet,  but  occasionally  was 
enlarged  to  a  whole  sheet.  The  patrons  of  the  paper 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  and  furnished  it  with  short 
original  essays,  generally  one  for  each  week,  in  imitation 
of  the  Spectator  and  other  periodical  publications  of  that 
cla,ss.  These  essays  soon  brought  the  Couranl  into  notice ; 
the  rigid  puritans  warmly  opposed  it ;  but  men  of  differ- 

'  Dr  Fnmklin.  in  writing  his  life,  was  incorrect  in  asserting,  that  the 
Courant  was  the  second  newspaper  published  in  America.  There  were 
three  papers  pobUshed  at  that  time,  tIs.,  fint,  7^  Bpttm  Xm$'LeUtr; 
•econdly,  Tfw  Botton  Qazette  ;  and  the  third  was  77u  American  Mereurjf^ 
published  at  Philadelphia;  of  course  the  Courant  was  tlu'  fourth.  The 
doctor  probably  fell  into  this  mistalie,  from  his  knowledge  that  his  brother 
first  priDted  the  OmtUt^  which,  hi  fact,  was  the  seoood  paper  pubUahed 
in  Boston.  He  seems  to  have  mentioned  the  events  of  his  youth 
from  recollection  only ;  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder  if  he  erred  in 
respect  to  some  circumstances  of  minor  importance.  In  more  material 
ooacerni,  he  was  subataiiUaliy  oorrect 
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out  sentimentB  supported  it  Among  oihen,  the  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  who  was  one  of  Franklin's  first  sub- 
scribers, very  soon  denounced  The  Omranty  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  The  Boston  Gazette,  No.  114.^ 

The  Courani  contained  very  little  news,  and  but  few 
advertisements.  It  took  a  decided  part  against  the  advo- 
cates of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  introducQd  :  it  was  hostile  to  the  clergy, 
and  to  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and,  it  attacked  some  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  day;  in  consequence,  frequent  assaults  were  made 
upon  its  writers;  and,  in  their  defence,  they  abounded 
more  in  severe,  and  not  always  the  most  refined,  satire, 
than  in  argument  While,  therefore,  the  QnmaU  gained 
a  currency  with  one  part  of  the  communily,  it  excited  the 
resentment  of  another,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
government 

Franklin  had  not  published  The  New  England  OowwU 
twelve  months,  before  be  was  taken  into  custody,  publicly 
censured,  and  imprisoned  four  weeks,  by  the  government, 

for  publishing  what  were  called  scandalous  libels,  &c.' 

Being  released  from  his  confinement,  he  continued  the 
publication  of  the  Courdnf  until  January  14,  1723,  wlien 
an  order  of  council,  in  which  the  house  of  representatives 
concurred,  dirocted,  "  That  James  Franklin  be  strictly 
forbidden  by  this  Court  to  Print  or  Publish  the  New 
England  Oourantj  or  any  Pamphlet  or  Paper  of  the  like 
Nature,  except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Province,"*  This  order,  this  stride  of  despotism, 
could,  it  seems,  at  that  time,  be  carried  into  effect ;  but, 
at  this  day,  a  similar  attempt  would  excite  indignation,  or 
a  contemptuous  smile. 

'  For  this  advertisement,  see  Ilitiory  of  Xi'iritpajx-rx —  Boston. 
•Sec  resolve  of  council,  July  5th,  1722,  in  History  of  Iteictpaper$. 
*  For  this  Mt  of  the  leigislalure,  see  Nempaptrt, 
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Frankliii  was  not  inclined  to  rabject  his  paper  to  lioentera 

of  the  press,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  stop  the  publication 
of  it ;  but,  he  dared  not  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  order 
of  the  legislature.  The  club  wished  for  the  continuance 
of  the  paper;  and,  a  consultation  on  the  subject  was 
held  in  Franklin's  printinn;  house,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  to  evade  the  order  of  the  legislature,  the  New 
Unglatid  Courant  shoald,  in  fatore,  be  pablialied  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  then  an  apprentice  to  James.  Accordingly, 
the  next  Cottrant  had  the  following  imprint:  "Boston, 
printed  and  sold  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Qaeen  Street, 
wkere  adyertiBements  are  taken  in."  About  a  year  after- 
ward, J.  Franklin  removed  his  printing  boose  to  Union 
street  The*  Ontrani  was  pnblished  in  the  name  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  for  more  than  three  years ; '  and,  probably, 
nntil  its  publication  ceased;  but  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Franldin's  life,  that  he  did  not  renuun  for  a  long  time 
with  his  brother  after  the  Oourani  began  to  be  printed  in 
his  name. 

J.  Franklin  remained  in  Boston  for  several  vears.  He 
continued  to  publish  the  Coaranf,  and  printed  severai 
small  works.  lie  had  a  brother,  by  tlie  name  of  John, 
who  was  married  and  settled  at  Newport  in  the  business 
of  a  tallow  chandler.  Not  satisfied  with  his  situation  in 
Boston,  and  receiving  an  invitation  from  his  brother  and 
other  persons  in  Rhode  Island,  he  removed  to  Newport, 
and  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in  that  colony;  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1782,  he  published  the  first 
number  of  T/u  Mode  Idcmd  Qazetle, — Ste  Rhode  Mmi, 

James  Franklin  had  learned,  in  England,  the  art  of 
calico  printing,  and  did  something  at  tiie  business,  both 
in  Boston  and  Newport.  The  Boslm  Gazette  of  April  25, 
1720,  then  printed  by  him  for  the  postmaster,  contains 


'  Ai)i)endix  G. 
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the  following  advertisement:  "The  Printer  hereof  prints 
Linens,  Calicoes,  Silks,  &c.,  in  good  Figar68|  very  lively 
and  durable  colours,  and  without  the  offensive  smell  which 
commonly  attends  the  Linens  printed  here."  ^ 

Bbvjaiiin  Fkanklik,  Well  known  and  highly  cele- 
brated in  this  oonntry  and  in  Europe,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Jannaiy  17ih,  ITOf.  His  ftther  was  an  Englishman,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  alk  dyer  in  Northamj^ 
tonshire.*  He  came  to  Boston  with  his  wife  and  three 
children ;  and,  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  had  fear 
other  children  by  the  same  wife.  She  dying,  he  married 
a  native  of  Xew  England,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ; 
two  daughters  excepted,  Bei\jamin  was  the  youngest  child 
by  the  second  wife.' 

Franklin's  father  settled  in  Boston ;  but,  finding  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  bred  insufficient  to  afford 
him  a  maintenance,  he  relinquished  it,  and  assumed  that 
of  a  soap  boiler  and  tallow  chandler,  in  which  occupations 
Benjamin  was  employed  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  Ufe. 

Franklin  was  dissatisfied  with  the  business  of  his  father, 
and  felt  a  strong  inclination  for  a  seafiuring  life,  ffis 
fether  was  extremely  averse  to  that  plan,  and  through  fear 
that  Benjamin  might,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  get  to  sea, 
he  eondaded  to  bind  him  i^prentice  to  his  nephew,  who 
was  settled  in  Boston,  as  a  cntler ;  bat  not  agreeing  with 
his  nephew  on  conditions,  and  Beiyamin  expressing  a 
wish  to  be  a  printer,  his  fether  consented  to  gratify  this 


•  James  Fnnklin  died  in  1785,  leaving  his  printing  office  to  his  wife 
and  family,  who  oontlnoed  it  tnoceisfiilly  f<Mr  aevenl  yean  after  Ills 

death.— JK 

'More  probably  wool  dyer  in  OxfordBhlre.  See  Autobiography  of  B. 
FiaBltHni— A 

'  FVatMMi  Ufe^  first  London  rdition,  Umo,  fimn  whkdi  I  have  taken 
most  of  the  parttculan  reepecUng  him. 
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indiDEtioD.  At  this  time,  1717»  James  Fnnklin  retnmed 
from  England  with  printing  materiala,  and  commenced 
bnrinefle  in  Boston ;  and  Beigamin,  at  iSb»  age  of  twelve 
years,  signed  indentaree,  and  became  bis  apprentice. 

Pleased  witb  bis  new  employment,  Franklin  soon  be- 
came ti8ef\i1  to  his  brother.  He  borrowed  books,  and  read 
them  with  avidity  and  profit.  At  an  early  ago,  he  wrote 
stanzas  on  the  capture  of  Black  IJeard,  a  noted  pirate, 
and  on  other  occurrences.  These  verses,  he  observes, 
"  were  miserable  ditties,"  but  his  brother  printed  them,  and 
sent  Benjamin  about  the  town  to  sell  them.  One  of  these 
compositions,  be  remarks,  "  had  a  prodigious  run,  because 
the  event  was  recent,  and  had  made  a  great  noise." 

When  bis  brother  printed  a  newspaper,  Benjamin  felt 
increased  satisfiiction  witb  bis  budness;  and  be  soon 
began,  privately,  to  compose  short  essays,  which  he  art- 
folly  introduced  for  publication  without  exciting  suspicion 
of  bis  being  the  author.  These  were  examined  and 
approved  by  the  club  of  writers  for  the  Oontrani,  to  the 
great  gratificadon  of  the  writer,  who  eventually  made 
himself  known. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  account  given  of  Janieti 
Franklin,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  the  General  court  to 
proceed  in  the  publication  of  the  Courant,  except  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  With  the  terms  dictated  James  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  comply  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
evade  the  injunctions  of  the  government,  the  name  of  his 
brother  Benjamin  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  his  own, 
and  the  publication  was  continued.  To  avoid  the  censu  re 
of  the  General  assembly,  who  might  chaige  James  Frank- 
'  lin  with  still  printing  the  paper  under  the  name  of  his 
apprentice,  it  was  resolved  that  Benjamin's  indentures 
should  be  ^ven  up  to  him,  with  a  foil  and  entire  discharge 
written  on  the  back,  in  order  to  be  produced  on  any 
emergency ;  but  that  to  secure  to  James  the  service  of 
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Benjamin,  it  was  agreed  the  latter  Bhould  sign  a  new  con- 
tract, which  should  be  kept  secret  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term."  This,  Benjamin  observes,  in  his  Life,  was 
a  very  shallow  arrangement,  but  it  was  put  into  immediate 
execution.  Though  the  paper  was  atill  issued  in  Beiyamin's 
name,  he  did  not  remaiQ  with  his  brother  long  after  this 
arrangement  was  made.  They  disagreed,  and  ia  the 
eighteenth  year  of  hU  age  he  privately  quitted  James,  and 
took  passage  in  a  vessel  for  New  York.  At  this  time 
there  was  but  one  printer  in  New  Ywk,  and  from  him 
Ffanklin  oonld  obtain  no  employment;  bnt  he  gave  our 
adventurer  enoonragement,  that  his  son,  who  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  wonld  fhmish  him  with  woik  Jn  porsnit  of 
this  oljeot,  he  entered  a  fury  hoat  on  his  way  to  Plula- 
de^hia;  and,  after  a  veiy  disagreeable  passage,  reached 
Amboy.  From  that  place  he  tiaveled  on  Ibot.to  Bnrling- 
ton,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertsined,  Ibr  several  days, 
by  an  aged  woman  who  sold  gingerbread.  When  an 
opportunity  presented  to  take  passage  in  a  boat,  he 
embraced  it,  and  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety. 

As  Franklin  afterwards  obtained  the  highest  offices  in 
civil  government,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  as  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher,  the  particulars  of  this  apparently 
inauspicious  period  of  his  life  are  singularly  interesting ; 
I  will,  therefore,  give  his  own  narrative  of  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  destined 
to  become  the  governor. 

«  On  my  airival  at  Philadelphia,  I  waa  in  my  working 
dress,  my  best  dothes  bdng  to  tome  1^  sea.  I  waa 
covered  urith  dirt;  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and 
stoddngs;  I  was  nnaoqnainted  with  a  single  sbiilinthe 
place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  lodging.  Fatigued 
with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  past  the  night  withoat 
sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money  eonsistsd 
of  aDnteh  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  dcopptam^ 
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nHiieh  I  gave  to  the  botttmen  ibr  my  passage.  As  I  had 
■Kitted  them  in  rowing,  they  refased  it  at  first ;  bnt  I 
insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  gene- 
rous when  he  has  little,  than  when  he  has  much  money ; 
probably  because  in  the  first  case  he  is  desirous  of  con- 
cealing his  poverty.  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street, 
looking  eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  street, 
where  I  met  a  child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I 
made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  enquired  where  he  had 
bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscaits,  expect- 
ing to  find  sneli  as  we  had  at  Boston ;  bat  they  made,  it 
Beemsy  none  of  that  sort  in  Philadelphia.  I  then  aaked 
for  a  threepenny  loa£  They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price. 
Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  di& 
ferent  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  three 
penny  worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave 
me  tiiree  laige  rolls.  I  was  sarprized  at  receiving  so 
much ;  I  took  them,  however,  and  having  no  room  in  my 
pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating 
the  third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  Market  street 
to  Fourth  street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  the 
j&ther  of  my  future  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door, 
observed  me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  Imade  a  very 
singular  and  grotesque  appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  comer,  and  went  through  Chestnut 
street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and,  having  made  this 
ronnd,  I  found  myself  again  on  Market  street  wbar^  near 
the  boat  in  which  I  had  airived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take 
a  drauii^tof  the  river  w!ater;  and,  finding  myself  satisfied 
with  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and. 
her  child,  who  had  come  down  the  river  with  ns  in  the 
boat,  and  was  waiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus 
refreshed,  I  regained  the  street,  which  was  now  fhll  of 
well  dressed  people,  all  going  the  same  way.   I  joined 
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them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quaker's  meeting-house, 
near  the  market  place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and 
after  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing 
said,  and  being  drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and 
want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  I 
continued  till  the  assembly  diapened,  when  one  of  the 
oongrc^;ation  had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was 
consequently  the  first  house  I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept, 
at  Philadelphia. 

I  heffok  again  to  walk  along  the  street  by' the  river 
aide,  and  looking  attentively  in  the  fiuie  of  every  one  I  met, 
I  at  length  perc^ved  a  yonng  qoaker,  whose  oomitenanoe 
pleased  me.  X  accosted  him,  and  begged  him  to  inform 
me  where  a  stranger  might  find  a  lod^ng.  We  were 
then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners.  They  receive 
travellers  here,  said  he,  but  it  is  not  a  house  that  bears  a 
good  character;  if  you  will  go  with  rae  I  will  shew  you  a 
better  one.  He  conducted  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet,  in 
"Water  street.  There  I  ordered  somethini^  for  dinner,  and 
during  my  meal  a  number  of  curious  questions  were  put 
to  me ;  my  yonth  and  appearance  exciting  the  su8|ndon 
that  I  was  a  runaway.  After  dinner  my  drowsiness 
retnrned,  and  I  threw  myself  on  a  bed  without  taking  off 
my  clothes,  and  slept  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
I- was  called  to  snppor.  I  afterward  went  to  bed  at  a  very 
early  hour,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  got  np  I  put  myself  in  as  decent  a  trim 
as  I  could,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Andrew  Bradford 
the  printer.  I  found  his  fiither  in  the  shop,  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Kew  York.  Having  travelled  on  horseback,  he 
had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  before  me.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  son,  who  received  me  with  civility,  and  gave  me 
some  breakfiist ;  but  told  me  he  had  no  occasion  at  present 
for  a  journeyman,  having  lately  procured  one.  He  added, 
that  there  was  another  printer  newly  settled  in  the  town, 
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of  the  name  of  Keimer,  who  might,  perhaps,  employ  me ; 
and,  that  in  case  of  a  refusal,  I  should  be  welcome  to  lodsre 
at  his  house,  and  he  would  give  me  a  little  work  mm  and 
then,  till  sometlung  better  should  offer. 

"  The  old  mm  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  new  printer. 
When  we  were  at  his  house,  ^  Neighbor,'  said  he,  *  I  hrlng 
JOQ  a  yonag  man  in  the  printiiig  hnaineaB;  peih^  yon 
maj  have  need  of  hia  aervioea.'  Keimer  adced  me  some 
qneationa,  pot  a  oompodng  atiek  in  mj  hand  to  aee  how  I 
eoold  wofky  and  then  aaid,  that  at  proaont  he  had  nothing 
Ibr  me  to  do,  hut  that  he  ahoald  soon  he  able  to  emploj 
me.  At  the  aame  lime,  taking  M  Bradford  for  an 
inhahttant  of  the  town  well  diapoeed  towards  him,  he  com- 
municated his  project  to  him,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of 
success.  Bradford  was  careful  not  to  betray  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  other  printer  :  and  from  what  Kcimer 
had  said,  that  he  lioped  shortly  to  be  in  j>of55esision  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  town,  led  him  by  artful 
questions,  and  by  starting  some  difficulties,  to  disclose  all 
his  views,  what  his  hopes  were  founded  upon,  and  how 
he  intended  to  proceed.  I  was  present,  and  heard  it  alL 
I  instantly  saw  that  one  of  the  two  was  a  cunning  old  fox, 
and  the  other  a  perfect  novice.  Bradford  left  me  with 
Keimer,  who  was  strangely  sorprized  when  I  informed 
him  who  the  old  man  was." 

Keimer  encouraged  Franklin  wilh  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment in  a  short  time,  and  he  returned  to  Bradford's.  In 
a  few  days  after  he  began  to  work  for  Edmer,  but  con- 
tinued to  board  with  Bradford.  This  was  not  agreeable 
to  Eeimer,  and  he  procared  a  lodging  for  him  at  Mr. 
Bead's,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  **  My  tmnk 
and  effects  being  now  arrived,"  says  Franklin,  "  I  thought 
of  making,  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Read,  a  more  respectable 
appearance,  than  when  chance  exhibited  me  to  her  view, 
eating  my  rolls  and  wandering  in  the  streets." 
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Franklin  remained  about  seven  monfhB  in  Philadelphia, 
worked  for  Keimer,  and  formed  many  aoqoaintances, 
some  of  ihenf  veiy  reapeetable.  Aeddent  procured  him 
an  interview  witii  Qovemor  Keith,  who  made  1dm  great 
promisea  of  IHendahip  and  patronage ;  persuaded  him  to 
▼iait  hia  fiither,  which  he  accordingly  cUd,  and  was  bearer 
of  a  letter  the  goyemor  wrote  to  him,  mentioning  the  son 
in  the  moet  flattering  terma ;  and  recommending  hia  eata- 
bliahment  aa  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  nnder  aaaoranoea 
of  anoceaa.  Franidin  waa  at  thia  time  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  and  his  father  declined  to  aasiBt  in 
establishing  hira  in  business  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience ;  but  he  answered  Governor  Keith's  letter, 
thanking  him  for  the  attentions  and  patronage  he  had 
exercised  toward  his  son.  Franklin  determined  to  return 
to  Philadelphia.  At  New  York,  on  his  way,  he  received 
some  attentions  from  the  governor  of  that  colony.*  On 
his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  presented  his  father's  letter 
to  Governor  Keith.  The  governor  disapproved  of  the  cau- 
tion of  his  father ;  still  urged  the  proaecation  of  the  acheme ; 
promised  himself  to  be  at  all  the  expense  of  procuring 
printing  materials ;  and  advised  Franklin  to  make  a  voy- 
age to  England,  and  aeleet  the  Igrpea,  under  hia  own  eye, 
at  the  foundery.  To  thia  plan  Franklin  agreed,  and  it  was 
settied  that  tiie  design  should  be  kept  secret,  until  an 
opportunity  presented  for  hia  taking  passage  for  London. 
In  the  meantime  he  continued  to  work  for  Eeimer. 

When  a  vesael  was  about  to  sail,  the  governor  promised 
from  day  to  day  to  give  Franklin  letters  of  credit  upon  his 
correspondent  in  London ;  and,  when  he  was  called  on  board 
ship,  the  governor  told  him  that  he  would  send  his  letters 
to  him  on  board.  At  the  moment  of  sailing,  letters  were 
brought  from  the  governor  and  put  into  the  ship's  letter 
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bag ;  among  which  SVankliD  sapposed  were  Ihoee  that 
had  been  promised  him.  Bat  when  he  reached  his  port, 
he  found,  on  inyeetigation,  that  he  had  ndlher  letters  of 
credit  nor  introduction.  The  goremor  had  deceived  him, 
and  he  landed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  conntiy. 

Destitate  and  friendless,  Franklin's  only  means  of  sup- 
port consisted  in  his  capacity  to  labor.  He  immediately 
applied  to  a  printer  for  employment  as  a  journeyman,  and 
obtained  it.  In  this  situation  he  continued  for  eighteen 
months,  and  gained  much  knowledge  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing. He  then  formed  a  connection  with  a  mercantile 
friend,  whom  he  assisted  as  a  clerk ;  and,  with  him,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  This  friend  soon  died,  and 
Franklin  relinquished  the  plan  of  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  returned  to  the  business  of  a  printer  as  a  journeyman ; 
but,  soon  after,  opened  a  printing  house  of  his  own  in 
Philadelphia.   [See  FhiUuUlphia  Frmtars,} 

Timothy  Gbbbk,  Jvn.  He  was  the  son  of  Timothy 
Green,  who  removed  from  Boston  to  New  London  in  1714 ; 
and  great  grandson  of  Samnel  Green,  of  Oambridge.  I 
have  seen  no  printing  with  his  name  before  1726.  One  or 
two  pamphlets  were  then  printed  by  S.  Eneeland  and  T. 
Green.  Several  small  publications  appeared  afterwards 
with  Xheeland's  name  only.  In  1727,  a  regular  partner- 
ship took  place  between  them,  nnder  the  firm  of  S.  Knee- 
land  &,  T.  Green.  This  partnership,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
continued  till  1752,  when  he  removed  to  New  London, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  [^See  Kne^land  and  Ghreen^  and 
printers  in  Conneciicui,'\ 

Bartholomew  Green,  ,Jun.,  was  the  son  of  Bartholomew 
Green,  printer  of  The  Boston  News-Letter,  grandson  to 
Samuel  Green,  who  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  his  &ther.   The  earliest  works  I  have 
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seen  printed  by  Bartholomew  Green,  Jun.,  are,  a  small 
book  published  in  1726,  and  the  BoUon  Ouzetie,  for  the 
poetmaBter,  Henry  Marshall,  in  1727. 

He  made  use  of  his  press  and  typee  in  the  printing  hooBe 
of  his  &ther,  till  1784;  and  wis,  ooeasionaUy,  oooneeted 
ivith  John  Draper,  his  brother-in-law,  in  printtng  pamph- ' 
lets,  ete.  Draper  saeoeeded  to  the  business  of  B.  Green 
the  elder  in  17822,  in  the  same  house.  On  the  night  of  the 
8(Hh  of  Jannazy,  1784,  this  house,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  this  miafor- 
tone,  B.  Qreen,  Jr.,  formed  a  eopartnership  with  John 
Bnsbell  and  Bezonne  AUen.^  The  firm  of  this  oompany 
was  Grbbn,  Bushell  &  Allen.  They  printed  a  number 
of  small  books  for  the  trade,  which  were  very  well  executed. 
They  used  handsome  types,  and  printed  on  good  paper. 
How  long  this  partnership  continaed,  I  cannot  say  i  it  was 
dissolved  before  1751. 

In  September,  1751,  Green  with  his  printing  materials 
removed  to  Hali&x,  Nova  Scotia,  intending  to  establish  a 
press  in  that  place ;  but  he  died  in  about  five  weeks  after 
his -arrival  there,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  On  his 
decease,  his  late  partner  Bushell  went  to  Halifiuc,  and 
commenced  business  with  Green's  press. 

Qreen  left  several  children,  and  two  of  his  sons  were 
printers.  Bartholomew,  the  eldest  of  them,  never  had  a 
press  of  his  own.  The  following  peculiarity  in  hie  eh»- 
racter  introduced  him  to  a  particular  intercourse  with  tiie 
merchants  of  the  town ;  he  made  himself  so  well  aoqmdnted 
with  every  vessel  which  sailed  out  <tf  the  port  of  Boston, 

ff 

*Bcaoa]M,  Boaonn,  Baaomie  or  Bowmh  Altai,  wm  aa  andaBt  and 

respectable  name  in  Boston.  In  1647,  an  onler  of  the  court  was  signed 
by  John  Wintbrop,  Governor,  and  Bozoun  Allen,  on  the  part  of  the  house. 
In  1691,  CapU  Bezooae  Allen  was  one  of  the  selectmen.  In  1693,  Bozoun 
AUen  held  fhe  nme  oflloa.  Li  1604^  Gapt  Bommhm  iUtai  was  mmhot. 
In  17(X),  Bozoon  Allen  waa  chosen  representotiTe. — DrtMi BmCoh,  pp. 
837, 402. 608, 506,  m.— K 
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as  to  know  eadi  at  nglit  Parpetoallj  on  the  wateh,  as 
soon  as  a  Teasel  oonld  be  disooyered  with  a  spyglass  in 
Hie  harbor,  he  knew  it»  and  gave  immediate  information 
to  the  owner;  and,  by  the  small  fees  for  this  kind  of 
information,  he  principally  maintained  lum^lf  for  several 
years.  Afterwards  he  had  some  office  in.the  eostom  house. 
John,  another  son,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  One  of 
the  daughters  of  Green  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Deunie,  formerly  editor  of  The  Farmer* s  MtLseum,  at  Wal- 
pole,  New  Hampshire,  and  also  of  The  Port  Folio,  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dennie  was  reckoned  among 
the  first  scholars  in  the  belles-lettres,  which  our  country 
has  produced. 

Gamaliel  Rogers  serred  his  apprenticeship  with  Bar- 
tholomew Green  the  elder.  About  the  year  1729,  he 
began  business  in  a  printing  house  near  the  Mill  Bridge. 
He  printed  for  the  booksellers.  In  1742,  he  commenced 
a  partnership  with  Daniel  Fowle,  under  the  firm  of  Boobbs 
k  FowLi.  They  opened  a  printing  house  in  Prison  lane« 
for  some  time  oUled  QsififiB  street,  and  now  named  Court 
street  For  those  times  thqr  entered  largely  into  bunnessy 
and  the  books  they  printed,  in  magnitude  and  variely, 
exceeded  the  usual  works  of  the  ooontry.  A  number  of 
oolaTo  and  duodedmo  volumes  issued  from  thdr  house;  and 
Hieir  printing  was  executed  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 
Several  of  these  books  were  printed  on  their  own  account 

In  1743,  they  issued  The  American  Magazine.  It  was 
publiahed  in  numbers,  monthly,  printed  in  a  handsome 
manner,  and  in  its  execution  was  deemed  equal  to  any  work 
of  the  kind  then  published  in  London.  Several  respecta- 
ble booksellers  were  interested  in  this  magazine.  It  was 
oontinued  for  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1748,  they  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  The  IndependaU  Adoer- 
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IEmt.  a  number  of  able  writera  supported  and  enlivened 
tiua  pnblieadon.  Its  prominent  features  were  political. 
Li  1760,  thej  elosed  the  bnnness  of  the  firm,  and  the 
JMqpmdmt  AdoerHmr  was  then  discontinued. 

During  the  partnership  of  Bogers  and  Fowle,  thej 
printed  an  edition  of  about  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  l^mo,  for  D.  Henchman  and  two  or 
three  other  principal  booksellers,  as  has  been  .already 
observed.  This  impression  of  the  Testament,  the  first  in 
the  English  language  printed  in  {his  country,  was,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  completed  at  the  press  before  Knee- 
land  and  Qreen  began  the  edition  of  the  Bible  which  has 
been  mentioned.  Zechariah  Fowle,  with  whom  I  served 
my  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  several  others,  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  me  this  edition  of  the  Testament  He  was, 
at  the  time,  a  journeyman  with  Rogers  and  Fowle,  and 
worked  at  the  press.  He  informed  me  that,  on  aooount 
of  the  weakness  of  his  conMitntion,  be  greatly  injured  his 
health  by  the  performance.  Privacy  in  the  business  was 
neoessaiy;  and  as  few  bands  were  intrusted  with  the 
secret,  the  press  work  was,  as  he  thought,  very  laborious. 
I  mention  these  minute  circumstances  in  proof  that  an 
edition  of  the  Testament  did  issue  from  the  office  of  Rogers 
and  Fowle,  because  I  have  heard  that  the  fact  has  been 
disputed. 

Rogers  and  Fowle  were  correct  printers.  They  used 
good  types,  paper,  and  excellent  ink  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. They  were  the  only  printers,  I  believe,  who  at 
that  time  could  make  c:ood  ink.  The  printing  ink  used 
in  this  country,  until  later,  was  chiefly  imported  from 
Europe.  In  the  first  stages  of  printing,  printers  made 
their  own  ink  and.  types ;  but  the  manufacture  of  types 
and  ink  soon  became  separate  branches  of  bumness.  Most 
of  the  bad  printing  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
Kew  England,  during  the  rerolutionary  war,  was  occa- 
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noned  by  the  wretched  ink,  and  more  wretched  paper, 
which  printers  were  then  nnder  the  necessity  of  nnng. 

After  the  dlMolation  of  the  partaenhip  of  Rogers  and 
Fowle,  Rogers  removed  to  the  west  part  of  the  tows,  then 
called  Kew  Boston ;  and'  there  opened  a  printing  house. 
For  two  or  three  yean  he  did  a  little  business  in  this  plaoe, 
when  his  printing  house  was,  nnlortanatelj,  bunt  down. 
By  this  aeeident  he  was  depriTed  of  his  press,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  types.  Hiaving  lost  most  of  bis  pro- 
perty, he  did  no  more  bnainess  as  a  printer.  £Bs  spirits 
were  broken,  and  he  appeared  dejected.  At  an  advanced 
period  of  life  he  opened  a  small  shop  opposite  to  the  Old 
South  church,  where  he  supported  his  family  by  retailing 
ardent  flpirits  in  small  quantities,  ti'itling  articles  of  grocery, 
and  by  vending  a  few  pamphlets,  the  remnant  of  his  stock. 
I  went  myself  frequently  to  his  shop,  when  a  minor.  He 
knew  that  I  lived  with  a  printer,  and  for  this,  or  some 
other  reason,  was  very  kind  to  me;  he  gave  me  some 
books  of  his  printing,  and,  what  was  of  more  value  to  me, 
good  advice.  He  admonished  me  diligently  to  attend  to 
my  business,  that  I  might  become  a  reputable  printer.  I 
held  him  in  high  veneration,  and  often  recollected  his 
instmctions,  which,  on  many  occasions,  proved  beneficial 
to  me. 

Rogers  was  indnstrions,  and  an  excellent  workman ;  an 
amiable,  sensible  man,  and  a  good  Christian.  In  1775, 
soon  after  the  battle  at  Bnnk^s  hill,  when  Boston  was 
wholly  in  possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  besieged  by 
the  provincials,  Rogers  was  among  a  number  of  tiie  infirm 
and  invsUd  inhabitants  of  that  town  who  obtained  permis- 
^on  from  the  British  general  to  leave  it.  lie  souirlit  an 
asylum  at  Ipswich :  removed  there,  and  died  at  that  place 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  aged  70.  He  left  several 
daughters  but  no  sons  ;  two  of  his  daughters  married 
clergymen;  one  of  them  was  the 'wife  of  the  Rev.  EI\|ah 
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Panons  of  Dart  Haddam,  in  Oonnecticat,  and  the  other  the 
second  wife  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dana  of  Ipswioh. 

JoHK  Drapbr,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Draper,  a  trader 
in  Boston.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Bartholo- 
mew Green,  Sen.,  whose  daughter  he  married ;  and,  at  the 
decease  of  his  father-in-law,  occupied  his  printing  house  in 
Xewbury  street. 

In  September,  1731,  Draper  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  political  paper,  entitled  The  Weekly  Rehearsal.  It  was 
printed,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  on  a  half 
sheet  of  small  paper;  and  was  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  some  gentlemen  who  formed  themselves  into  a  political 
or  Hterary  club,  and  wrote  for  it.  At  the  head  of  this  dab 
was  the  late  celebrated  Jeremy  Gridley,  Esq.,*  who  was 
the  real  editor  of  the  paper.  The  receipts  for  the  Rthtaraal 
never  amonnted  to  more  than  oiongh  to  defray  the  expense 
of  pnblieation.  Draper  printed  this  paper  only  abont  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  at  the  expiration  of  abont  ibur  years 
it  was  discontinued. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1782,  Bartholomew  Qreen 
died,  and  Draper  sncceeded  him  in  his  business ;  particu- 
larly as  publisher  of  The  Bostm  WMiff  NaDt-LettBr,  In 
1734,  he  printed  the  laws  of  the  province.  He  was  after- 
ward appointed  printer  to  the  governor  and  council,  and 
was  honored  with  that  mark  of  confidence  and  favor  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Draper  not  only  succeeded  Bartholomew  (Ireen  in  liis 
business,  but  he  was  heir  to  his  calamities  also.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  January,  1734,  the  flames  were  seen 
to  burst  from  his  printing  house,  but  too  late  for  any 

'  Mr.  Gridley  was  afterward  attorney  general  of  the  provinco  of  Massa- 
chusetts, grand  master  of  the  society  of  free  masons,  president  of  the 
marine  Mctoly ,  and  a  mflmber  of  the  genenl  oourt  He  died  in  8e|>tem- 
ber,  1797. 
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effectual  aasistance  to  be  afforded.  The  fire  had  kmdled 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  building,  which  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  printing  mate- 
riak  were  destroyed.  This  loss  was  in  aome  meMoro 
repaired  bj  the  Mendehip  of  his  brethren  of  Ibe  type,  who 
loaned  to  him  a  press,  and  several  founts  of  letUors,  till  he 
eonld  replace  those  articles  by  a  new  printing  apparatos 
from  England. 

He  printed  a  number  of  books  for  the  trade ;  but  pub* 
lished  only  a  few  small  pamphlets  for  his  own  sales.  He 
annually  printed  Ames's  fiunons  Almanac,  for  himself 
and  for  booksellers ;  of  which  about  sixty  thousand  copies 
were  annually  sold  in  the  New  England  colonies. 

Draper  owned  the  house  in  which  he  resided.  It  was 
in  Cornhill,  the  east  corner  of  the  short  alley  leading  to 
the  church  in  Brattle  street.  He  was  an  industrious  and 
useful  member  of  society,  and  was  held  in  estimation  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  died  Xovember  29th, 
1762,  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  son. 

The  following  character  of  Draper  is  extracted  from  the 
Boston  Evening  ^ost  of  December  6,  1762 : 

On  Monday  Evening  last  departed  this  Life  after  a 
slow  and  hectic  Disorder,  having  just  entered  the  61st 
Tear  of  his  Age,  Mr.  John  Draper,  Printer,  who  for  along 
15me  has  been  the  Pnblisher  of  a  News-Paper  in  this 
Town;  and  by  his  Industry,  Fidelity  and  Prudence  in  his 
Business,  rendered  himself  very  agreeable  to  the  Public 
His  Charity  and  Benevolence ;  his  pleasant  and  sociable 
Turn  of  Mind ;  his  tender  Afi^tion  as  a  Husband  and 
Parent ;  his  Hety  and  Devotion  to  his  Maker,  has  made 
his  Death  as  sensibly  felt  by  his  Friends  and  Relations,  as 
his  Life  is  worthy  Imitation."  * 


'  See  Hi$iorical  Magazine,  vu,  2d  series,  p.  219. 
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Jbmr  BvsHiLL  was  bora  in  Boston,  where  he  aenred  an 
apprenticeBhip.  He  began  bnsinefla  about  the  year  1784 ; 
and,  aa  I  have  been  informed,  printed  The  Botten  Weel^ 
iVrt  JBojff  during  a  abort  period,  for  Ellia  Huake,  poetmaa- 
ter.  He  waa  afterward  of  the  firm  of  Qreen,  Buahell  k 
Allen.  They  did  but  little  burinesa  while  together,  and 
the  connection  waa  dissolved  about  1750.  Upon  Ihe  tei^ 
miration  of  the  partnership,  Green,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
removed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  and,  as  he  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  Bushell  went  to  Halifax,  and  with 
Green's  apparatus  established  a  press  in  that  place.  He 
was  the  first  who  printed  in  that  province.  [See  Nova 
ScotiaJ] 

Bezoune  Allen  was,  probably,  the  son  of  John  Allen. 
He  entered  on  business,  according  to  report,  about  the 
year  1734 ;  and  was,  for  several  years,  of  the  firm  of  Green, 
Bashell  and  Allen.  This  copartnership  was  formed,  I 
believe,  in  1786.  I  haye  seen  books  printed  by  them  as 
late  as  1745 ;  but  I  have  not  discovered  that  any  thing 
waa  printed  by  Allen  separately.  They  never  were  in 
extensive  business ;  and  what  they  did  consisted,  prind^ 
pally,  of  small  worica  for  the  booksellers. 

Jonas  Gbbbn  was  the  son  of  the  elder  ^mothy  Green, 
who  removed  from  Boston  and  settled  at  New  London  in 
1714,  and  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Green,  printer  at 

Cambridge.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  his  father  in  New  London.  When  of 
age,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  several  years  in  the  print- 
ing house  of  his  brother,  who  was  then  the  partner  of  S. 
Kneeland. 

I  have  seen  but  one  book  printed  by  Jonas  Green  in 
Boston,  viz. :  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Tp}h/ur^  l>y  Judah 
Mouis,  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language,  at  Harvard  Col- 
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legrc,  in  Cambridge,  Masaaohusetts.  Good  judges  pro- 
nounced this  work  to  be  correctly  printed.  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  theological  library  in  Boston,  where  the 
onffUMl  manoBcript  is  praaenred.  The  Hebrew  j^pet 
were  e  eeat  belonging  to  the  coD^,  which  have  anee 
been  iiaed  in  printiiig  Professor  Sewall's  Bebrac  Grammar^ 
end  I  soppoee  ere  now  ih  the  mneeom  of  the  UniYefsi^. 

Gfeen  rcaded  seferel  jeen  in  Philedelpbie;  end  gor- 
ing thet  lime  wee  emplojed  in  tfie  printing  boosee  of 
Bndibrdend  Fruikfin. 

Li  1789,  es  there  wee  not  e  printer  in  Meiylend,  Ifae 
legislatare  of  thet  pro^inoe  emplojed  en  egont  to  proeore 
one.  Green,  bong  well  reoommended  by  hie  employers, 
made  application  to  the  agent,  and  obtained  the  place  of 
printer  to  that  government.  In  con-iequonce  of  the  liberal 
encouragement  he  received,  he  opened  a  printing  house  at 
Annapolis  in  1740.   [Su  prmiers  in  Maryland^ 

Ebenezer  Lovb.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  much 
information  respecting  Love.  He  was  born  in,  or  near 
Boston,  and  served  hia  apprenticeship  in  that  town.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  his  printing ;  but  he  was  known  in 
Boston  as  a  printer;  indeed,  I  recollect,  myself,  that,  when 
a  lad,  I  heard  mention  made  of  him;  bnt  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain that  he  wee  eft  eny  time  ectivelj  eng^ped  in  the  print- 
ing biiaine«i 

In  TTkeBoftaiJbawy  of  May  14^1,1770,  nnderAe 
Boeton  heed,  ie  the  following  per^r^»h,  vis. :  We  beer 
from  Kew  Providence,  that  on  the  2Bd  of  Jenuaiy  last, 
died  there  after  a  fow  days  iUnem  of  a  Bilioos  Cholio, 
Ebeneser  Love,  Esq.,  formerly  of  this  town,  Printer.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  be  had  resided  at  that  Iriand,  and 
carried  on  Merchandize ;  was  well  esteemed  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen there,  aiid  elected  a  member  of  their  House  of 
Assembly." 
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Danibl  FowXtS  was  bom  in  Charleetown,  near  Boston, 
and  served  his  ^ypreiitioeslup  with  Samuel  Kneeland.  He 
began  printing,  on  his  own  acoonnt,  in  1740,^ "  north  side 
of  King  street,  opposite  the  town  hoose."  In  1742,  he, 
and  Gamatiel  'Bogmtf  formed  a  parlaerahip  in  bnsiness, 
under  the  firm  of  Bogere  ft  Fowle.'  A  brother  of  Fowle, 
named  John,  was  a  dlent  partner  in  this  firm.  Thej 
opened  a  printing  hoose  in  Prison  lane,  the  house  next  But 
one  to  the  old  stone  jidl,  where  the  oourt  house  now  ^ 
1815)  stands.  In  the  aooonnt  g^ven  of  Bogers,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  works  done  by  this  eompany ;  and,  partieolarly, 
the  New  Testament,  the  American  Magarane,  and  the 
newspaper,  entitled  The  Independent  Adoertiaer.  In  taking 
notice  of  Fowle,  therefore,  I  shall  begin  with  the  period 
at  which  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  that  is,  in  1750. 
Soon  after  that  event,  Fowle  opened  a  printing  house  on 
the  south  side  of  Anne  street,  not  far  from  the  Flat  con- 
duit, 80  called,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  Union  street. 
At  the  same  place  he  also  opened  a  shop,  and  kept  a  small 
collection  of  books  for  sale.  Here  he  printed  a  number  of 
works,  chiefly  pamphlets,  most  of  which  were  for  his  own 
sales. 

In  October,  1764,  Fowle,  while  at  dinner,  was  arrested, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  house  of  representativea, 
signed  by  Thomas  Hnbbard,  their  speaker,  and  taken 
before  that  hons^,  on  mt^ekm  of  having  printed  a  pamph> 
let  whidh  reflected  npon  some  of  the  members.  It  was 
entitled.  The  MmuiUr  af  Motuten^  by  Tom  Thnmb,  Esq. 
After  an  hour's  confinement  in  the  lobby,  he  was  brought 
before  the  honse.  The  speaker,  holding  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  in  his  hand,  asked  him,  <*Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  the  printing  of  this  Book  ?  "  Fowle  requested  to 
see  it;  and  it  was  given  him.    ALfter  examination,  he 


*  See  Kogen  and  Fowle. 
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Baid  that  it  was  not  of  his  printing  ;  and  that  he  had  hot 
such  types  in  his  printing  house.  The  speaker  then  asked, 
"  Do  joa  know  my  thing  relating  to  the  siud  Book  ? " 
Vowle  requested  the  dednon  of  the  honae,  whether  he 
was  bound  to  answer  the  question.  Ko  vote  was  taken, 
hot  ftlbw  members  answered,  Yes ! "  He  then  obsenred, 
that  he  had  bought  some  copies,  and  had  sold  them  aft 
his  shop."  This  observation  oceasioned  the  following 
questions  and  answers,  vis : ' 

•    _____ 

Qnestion.  [Bj  the  speaker.]  Who  did  yon  bny  them 
of? 

Answer.  They  were,  I  believe,  sent  by  a  yonng  man, 
but  I  cannot  tell  his  name. 

Q.  Who  did  he  live  with  ? 

[Fowle  again  desired  the  decision  of  the  house,  whether 
he  was  obliged  to  give  the  required  information,  and  a 
number  of  individual  members  again  replied,  "  Yes ! " 
Upon  which  Fowle  answered] 

The  j^oung  man,  1  believe,  lives  with  Royall  Tyler. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  conversation  with  him  [Tyler] 
about  them  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  might,  in  the  same  manner  I  had  with 
many  others ;  not  that  I  thought  him  the  author.  It  was 
never  offared  me  to  print 
Q.  Did  any  of  your  hands  assist  in  doing  it  f 
A.  I  believe  my  negro  might,  as  he  sometimes  worked 
Ibr  my  brother.* 


•Vide  Total  Edipte  of  Liberty,  a  pamphlet  written  and  published  by  D. 
Fowle,  containing  a  full  account  of  this  arbitrary  procedure. 

'TUtnqgro  was  named  Primnt.  He  was  an  AMcaa.  I  wdl  nmeni- 
Imt  htm ;  he  worked  at  press  with  or  without  an  assistant ;  be  continued 
to  do  press  work  until  prevented  by  age.  ITp  went  to  Portsmouth  with 
his  master,  and  there  died,  being  more  than  ninety  years  uf  age ;  about 
flfty  «f  wbidi  he  waa  a  pieninaa.  Then  Is  now  [1815]  In  FUladelphia, 
a  n^gro  pressman  named  Andrew  Cain,  but  now  unable  to  do  hard  labor. 
He  it  ninetj-f our  yean  old.  Itisiaidtliatlie  has  been  afoodwotkmaii. 
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Q.  Has  your  brother  my  help  7 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  of  it  whikt  printing  ? 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Whose  bonee  was  it  in  ? 
A.  ItbinkitwaBmybrofher^B. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live? 
A.  Down  by  Oroas  street 
Qr  What  is  his  name! 
A.  Zechariah. 

One  of  the  members  then  said  to  Fowle,  You  do  not  know 
when  you  lie!  Fowle  replied,  "  Begging  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  know  when  I  lie,  and  what  a  lie  is  as  well  as  yourself." 

After  this  examination,  Fowle  was  again  confined  for 
several  hours  in  the  lobby ;  and  from  thence,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  was,  by  order  of  the  house,  taken  to  the 
oommoagaol,"  and  there  closely  coafined  "  among  thieves 
and  jnnrderers."  ^  He  was  denied  the  sight  of  his  wife, 
although  she,  with  tears,  petitioned  to  see  him;  no  friend 
was  permitted  to  speak  to  him;  and  he  was  debarred  the 
nse  of  pen,  ink  and  paper. 

Boyall  Tyler,  Esq.,  was  arrested,  and  carried  before  the 
house.  When  interrogated,  he  claimed  Ihe  right  of  rilence, 

Nemo  kneiwr  aejpmm  aeaacaref*  was  the  only  answer  he 
made.  He  was  committed  for  contempt;  but  was  soon 
released,  on  a  promise  that  he  would  be  forthcomitig 
when  required. 

The  house  ordered  their  messenger  to  t^ike  Fowle's  bro- 
ther Zechariah  into  custody,  with  some  others ;  but  his 
physician  gave  a  certificate  of  his  indisposition,  and  by 
this  means  he  escaped  imprisonment. 


*  Fowle  waa  confined  in  the  same  room  wilh  a  thief  and  a  notorious 
cheat;  and,  in  the  next  ceil,  was  one  Wyer,  then  under  sentence  of  death 
for  mnrte,  «Dd  WM  WMm  after  •xecnlad.  [Tide  JlwVt  Atet  JU^^  * 
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After  two  days  close  confinement,  Fowle  was  taken 
to  the  keeper's  house,  and  told  that  He  might  go  !  "  but 
he  reAiaed;  observing,  that  as  he  was  confined  at  midnight 
uncondemned  bj  the  law,  he  desired  that  the  authority 
which  oonfinedy  should  liberate  him,  and  not  thrusl  turn  out 
.jwimi^.  He  remained  with  the  jailer  three  days  longer ; 
when  leeming  from  »  respectable  phyaidaii,  that  hie  wife 
was  eerionsly  indiapoaed,  that  her  life  waa  endangered  hj 
her  amdetgr  on  account  of  hia  confinementi  and  hia  frienda 
joining  their  pemuuion  to  this  call  npon  Ida  tandemeaa, 
Fowle  waaindacedtoaakforhiattbenitlon.  Hewaaacoord- 
ingly  dismissed ;  and  here  the  proaecnlion  ended.  He 
endeavored  to  obtain  some  satisfkction  fi^r  the  deprivadon 
of  hia  liberty,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt. 

Disgusted  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts  by  this 
treatment,  and  being  invited  by  a  number  of  respectable 
gentlemen  in  New  Hampshire  to  remove  into  tliat  colony, 
he  accepted  their  invitation  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  eitablished  his  press  at  Portsmouth.  He  waa 
the  first  printer  who  settled  in  that  province ;  and,  in  1756^ 
he  began  the  publication  of  The  New  Mampahire  Oazeiie^ 

Fowle  was,  I  believe,  the  third  person  whom  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  imprisoned  for  printing  what 
waa  deemed  a  libel  on  that  body,  or  on  some  of  ita  mem- 
bers, or  fer  pablishing  heretical  opinions^  4c. 

Living  in  the  femilj  of  Daniel  Fowle'a  brother,  I  eer^ 
became  minutely  aoqiudnted  with  the  whole  tranaaotion, 
and  deep  impressions  were  then  made  npon  my  mind  in 
fevor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For  thia  liberty  I  am  now 
an  advocate,  but  I  still,  as  I  ever  did,  hold  the  opinion, 
that  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  liberty  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.   ISee  New  MampshireJ] 


>  T\m  paper  is  still  printed,  and  Is  the  oldest  paper  ntant  in  the  United 

States.— JV: 
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Zmariah  Fowli.  He  was  born  at  Charlostown,  near 
Boston,  of  yeiy  respeetable  parents,  and  served  his  appren- 
tioeship  with  his  brother  Darnel,  who  was  at  that  period, 
in  partnership  with  Gamaliel  Sogers.  The  first  book 
whieh  bears  the  name  of  Z.  Fowle  as  printer,  wasliegiin 
by  Rogers  and  Fowle,  viz.,  P<mfret*B  iVema,  on  a  new 
email  pica.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  firm,  they  assigned 
this  book  over  to  Z.  Fowle,  who  completed  it,  and  sold 
the  greater  part  of  the  copies,  in  sheets,  to  booksellers. 
He  soon  after  opened  a  printing  house,  and  a  small  shop, 
in  Middle  street,  near  Cross  street,  where  he  printed  and 
sold  ballads  and  small  pamphlets. 

Not  being  much  known  as  a  printer,  and  living  in  a 
street  where  but  little  businesB  was  transacted,  he  was 
selected  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measnres  of  the  general  court,  and  particularly 
to  an  ezdse  act,  to  print  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Mmsier 
of  MoMUr$f  satirizing  this  act,  and  bearing  with  some 
severity  npon  individoal  members  of  the  oonrt  Daniel 
was  prevailed  upon  to  assist  his  brother  in  carrying  this 
work  through  the  press.  Joseph  Bossell,  his  apprentice, 
then  nearly  of  age,  worked  at  the  case,  and  a  n^pro  man 
at  the  press.  The  pamphletwas  small,  and  appeared  wlth- 
ont  the  name  of  the  printer.  It  was  the  custom  of  that 
day  to  hawk  about  the  streets  every  new  publication. 
Select  hawkers  were  engaged  to  sell  this  work and  were 
directed  what  answers  to  give  to  enquiries  into  its  origin, 
who  printed  it,  &c.  The  general  court  was  at  the  time  in 
session.  The  hawkers  appeared  on  the  Exchange  with 
the  pamphlet,  bawling  out,  "  The  Monster  of  Monsters  !  " 
Cariosity  was  roused,  and  the  book  sold.  The  purchasers 
inquired  of  the  hawkers,  where  the  Monster  came  from  ? 
all  the  reply  was,  li dropped  from  the  moon!"  Several 
members  of  the  general  coort  bonght  the  pamphlet  Its 
contents  soon  excited  the  attention  of  the  house.  Daniel 
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Fowle,  who  was  saspected  to  be  the  printer,  wa^  brought 
before  the  house  of  representativeB  and  examined,  as  has 
been  observed.'  Z.  Fowle  was  then  ordered  into  custody, 
and  Huaseil  who  assisted  him.  Russell  was  brought  before 
the  house,  examined  and  releaaed.  Z.  Fowle  hearing 
that  his  brother  and  RoeaeU  were  arrested,  and  that  the 
officer  was  in  search  of  him,  was  instanUj  sdaed  with  s 
▼iolent  fit  of  the  chotic  His  illness  was  not  fdgned ;  he 
possessed  a  slender  constitntion,  was  often  subject  to  this 
complaint ;  and,  at  this  time,  it  was  broii|^  on  by  the  fear 
of  an  arrest  When  the  officer  appeared,  the  attending 
pbysidan  certified  that  he  was  dangerously  ilL  With  this 
certificate  the  officer  departed,  and  Fowle  esci^ed  panish- 
ment,  the  punishment  which  his  brother  anjjifitly  expe- 
rienced. 

T\1ien  Daniel  Kowlo  removed  to  Portsmouth,  Zechariah 
took  the  printing  house  which  he  had  occupied,  in  Anne 
street.  Until  the  year  1757,  Z.  Fowle  printed  little  else  than 
ballad:^;  he  then  began  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  tor  the  book- 
sellers. In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  two  young  printers 
just  freed  from  their  indentures,  and  to  whom  Fowle 
allowed  a  proportionate  partof  theprofitsof  the  impression. 
One  of  these,  Samuel  Draper,  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
became  a  partner  with  Fowle  after  the  Psalter  was  printed. 
The  firm  was  Fowls  ft  Draper.  They  took  a  house  in 
Marlborough  street,  oppomte  the  Founder's  Arms;  here 
they  printed,  and  opened  a  shop.  They  kept  a  great  sup- 
ply of  ballads,  and  small  pairphlets  for  book  pedlera,  of 
whom  there  were  many  at  tl-  t  time.  They  printed  seye- 
ral  works  of  higher  coosequence,  viz. :  an  edition  consist- 
ing of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  The  Yowlh's  Jnatmetor  m 
the  English  Tbn^ue,  comm%y  called  ^e  New  England 
Spelling  Book.  This  school  book  was  in  great  repute,  and 


'Vide  Daniel Fowlo. 
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in  general  use  for  many  years.  Janeway*8  Heaven  ttpon 
Earthy  octavo,  Watts's  Psalms,  and  several  Bmaller  duode- 
cimo volumes,  all  for  the  trade.  They  printed,  also,  many 
pamphlets  of  various  sizes  on  their  own  account;  and  had 
full  employment  for  themselves  and  two  lads.  Draper  was 
a  diligent  man,  and  gave  unremitted  attendance  in  the 
printing  house.  Fowle  was  bred  to  the  business,  but  he 
was  an  indifferent  hand  at  the  press,  and  much  worse  at 
the  case.  He  was  never  in  the  printing  honae  when  he 
could  find  a  pretence  for  being  absent 

After  the  death  of  John  Dnqper,  Richard,  his  son,  took 
his  kinimian  Bamnel  as  a  parto^,  and  Fowle  again  printed 
by  himself.  The  boainesa  in  hia  printing  honae  waa  then 
prindpally  managed  by  a  yonng  hd,  hia  only  apprentioe. 
Soon  after  he  aeparated  from  Dn^er,  heuiemoved  to  Back 
atreet,  where  he  continned  printing  and  vending  bi^ladB 
and  amall  hooka  until  1770 ;  at  which  time  laaiah  Thomaa 
became  hia  partner.  Thfa  connection  waa  diaaolved  in 
leaa  than  three  months,  and  Thomas  purchased  his  press 
and  typea. 

Fowle  having  on  hand  a  considerable  stock  of  the  small 
articles  he  usually  sold,  continued  his  shop  till  1775. 
Boston  being  then  a  garrison  town  in  the  possession  of 
the  British  troops,  he  obtained  a  permit  to  leave  it,  and 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  "While  in  this 
place  he  resided  with  his  brother,  and  died  iu  his  house  in 
1776. 

Fowle  was  a  singular  msr*i,  very  irritable  and  effeminate, 
and  better  skilled  in  the  dchieatic  work  of  females,  than 
in  the  bnsineaa  of  a  printing  honae.  Hia  firat  wifis  dying  in 
1759,  he  married  a  aecond ;  bnthad  no  children  by  mther. 
Fowle  conld  not  be  callei  On  indoatrionaman;  yet,  in 
justice  to  hia  character,  it  on^^t  to  be  mentioned,  tiiat  he 
did  bnsineaa  enough  to  giye  lumaelf  and  fiunily  a  decent 
maintenance.  Although  he  did  not  acquire  propeiily,  ho 
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took^  oaro  not  to  be  involved  in  debt  He  was  honest  in 
his  dealings,  and  punctual  to  his  engagoments. 

Benjamin  Edes  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Oct  14, 1782. 
He  began  business  with  John  Gill,  in  the  jear  1755,  under 
the  firm  of  Edes  &  Gill.  They  continued  in  partnership 
until  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Their 
printing  house,  for  a  time,  was  in  King  street,  now  State 
street;  they  afterward  occupied  the  printing  house  for- 
merly kept  by  Rogers  and  Fowle,  then  the  second  house 
west  of  the  Court  House  in  Court  street  After  the 
death  of  Samuel  Kneeland,  they  removed  to  the  printing 
house  which  he,  for  about  forty  jears^  oeoapied,  and  there 
they  remained  until  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
parent  state  and  the  colonies. 

Two  newspapers  had  been  pabUshed,  entitled  The  Boston 
Oatdk^  and  were,  in  snccesnon,  discontinued.  Edes  and 
Gill  b^gan  a  new  paper  nnder  the  title  of  The  Bostm  QaxdUy 
and  Oonmby  JoumcU,  which  soon  gained  an  establishment, 
and  became  dbtinguiahed  for  the  spirited  political  essays 
which  appeared  in  it  They  published  many  politiosl 
pamphlets,  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  were  appointed 
printers  to  the  general  court  They  did  some  business 
for  booksellers.  A  small  number  of  octavo  and  duode- 
cimo volumes  were  occasionally  issued  from  their  press ; 
but  their  principal  business  consisted  in  the  publication  oi 
the  Gazette.  When  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  this  paper  arrested 
the  public  attention,  from  the  part  its  able  writers  took  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country ;  and  it  guned  a 
very  extensive  circulation.  Edes  was  a  warm  and  a  firm 
patriot,  and  Gill  was  an  honest  whig.* 

'  In  September,  1775,  Gill  underwent  an  imprisonment  by  the  British, 
of  twenty-nine  days,  for  printing  treaaon,  sedition  and  rebellion. —  IV 
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Soon  after  the  revolutionary  war  began,  the  British 
troops  closed  the  aTennes  between  Boston  and  the  country; 
but  £de8  fortanately  made  his  escape  by  night,  in  a  boat, 
with  a  press  and  a  fem  l^pes. 

He  <^»ened  a  printing  honse  in  'Watertown,  where- he 
oontinned  the  Oieetk^  and  printed  for  the  prorin<nal  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  found  fall  employment, 
and  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  his  country  animated  him  to 
redoubled  diHgence. 

The  printing  he  executed  at  Watertown,  did  not,  indeed, 
do  much  credit  to  the  art;  but  the  work,  at  this  time, 
done  at  other  presses,  was  not  greatly  superior.  The  war 
broke  out  suddenly,  and  few  of  any  profession  were  pre- 
pared for  the  event.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials 
had  usually  been  imported  from  England ;  even  ink  for 
printers  had  not,  in  any  great  quantity,  been  made  in 
America.  This  resource  was,  by  the  war,  cutoff;  and  a 
great  scarcity  of  these  articles  soon  ensued.  At  that  time, 
there  were  but  three  small  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts ; 
in  New  Hampshire  there  were  none ;  and  Rhode  Island 
contained  only  one,  which  was  out  of  repair.  The  paper 
which  these  mills  could  make  fell  far  short  of  the  neces- 
sary supply.  Paper,  of  course,  was  extremely  scarce,  and 
what  could  be  procured  was  badly  manu&ctnred,  not  hav* 
ing  more  than  half  the  requisite  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  was  often  taken  from  the  mill  wet,  and  unsized.  People 
had  not  been- in  the  habit  of  saving  rags,  and  stock  for  the 
manufiMsture  of  paper  was  obtained  ^th  great  difficult. 
Every  thing  like  rags  was  ground  up  together  to  make  a 
substitute  for  paper.  This,  with  wretched  ink,  and  worn 
out  types,  produced  miserable  printing. 

In  1776,  Edes  returned  to  Boston,  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  town  by  the  British  army.  Gill  had  remained  recluse 
in  Boston  during  the  siege.   They  now  dissolved  their 
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coiiDectl<m,  and  divided  their  printinp^  materials.  Edes 
coDtinnedto  print  for  the  state  several  years.  In  1779,  he 
took  his  two  sons  Benjamin  and  Peter  into  partnership ; 
their  firm  was  Benjamin  Edes  &  Sons.  About  three  years 
after  this  event  Peter  began  business  for  himself  in  Bos- 
ton, but  was  not  successful.  Benjamin  continued  with 
his  father  some  time  longer,  and  then  set  up  a  press  and 
printed  a  newspaper  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  ;  but  he 
was  not  more  fortanate  than  his  brother.  The  father  con- 
tinned  the  business  alone,  and  labored  along  with  The  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  Thia  paper  had  bad  its  day,  and  it  now 
languished  for  want  of  that  support  it  deriyed  from  the 
aplendid  talents  of  its  former  writers,  some  of  whom  were 
dead,  some  were  gone  abroad,  and  others  were  employed 
in  affidrs  of  state.  It  was  ftirther  depressed  and  paralysed 
by  the  establishment  of  other  newspapers,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  another  class  of  writers,  who  enliTened  the 
colnmns  of  the  new  joamals  with  thdr  Bterary  prodnetions. 

Edes  was  a  roan  of  great  industry.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolutionary  war  be  had  accumulated  a  very  decent 
property,  which  was  not  lessened  when  he  returned  to 
Boston,  in  1776.  At  that  time  he  took  a  good  house  in 
Cornhill,  part  of  which  formed  the  alley  leading  to  Brattle 
street;  it  was  next  to  that  formerly  owned  by  John  Dra- 
per ;  but,  some  years  before  his  death,  he  moved  into  a 
hoase  which  he  then  owned  in  Temple  street,  and  hired 
a  chamber  over  the  shop  of  a  tin  plate  worker  in  Kilby 
street,  where  he  erected  his  press. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  paper  money  proved  &tal  to 
the  property  of  Edes,  as  well  as  to  that  of  many  others. 
He  had  a  laige  family  to  support;  and  he  continued  to 
work,  as  had  been  his  custom,  at  case  and  press,  until  the 
infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  cease  from  labor.  In 
the  advanced  period  of  his  life  competence  and  ease  for- 
sook him,  and  he  was  oppressed  by  poverty  and  sickness. 
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"Hjb  importaiit  serviceB  were  too  soon  foi^tteu  by  hiB 
pro8peroa9,  independent  countrymen. 

He  died  December  11, 1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  His  second  son,  Peter  Edes,  printed  at  Angosta, 
in  the  district  of  Maine.' 

Edes  began  the  Boston  GaxeUe  and  OomUry  Journal,  and 
with  him  it  ended.  Ko  publisher  of  a  newspaper  felt  a 
greater  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  than  Benjamin  Edes;  and  no  news- 
paper was  more  instrumental  in  bringing  forwavd  this 
important  event  than  The  BoHon  OageUe,  {See  Newspapers.'] 

John  Gill,  the  partner  of  Benjamin  Edes,  and  the 
junior  publisher  of  The  Boston  Gazette  ajui  Country  Journal^  • 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusette.  lie  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Samuel  Kueeland,  and  married  one  of 
his  daughters.  Gill  was  a  sound  whig,  but  did  not  possess 
the  political  energy  of  his  partner.  He  was  industrious, 
constantly  in  the  printing  house,  and  there  worked  at 
case  or  press  as  occasion  required.  Hia  partnership  with 
Edes  continued  for  twenty  years.  They  separated  at  the 
oommencement  of  hostilities  by  the  British,  in  1775.  Gill 
remained  in  Boston  during  the  siege ;  he  did  no  business, 
and  thought  it  prudent  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
house.  He  had,  fortunately,  aeqmred  a  competency  Ibr 
the  support  of  his  fitmily  under  that  trial. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  his  connection  with 
Edes  ended.  They  divided  their  stock,  and  settled  their 
concerns.  While  Edee  continued  the  pubfication  of  the 
OatetUf  Gill  issued  another  paper,  entitled  The  OnUmmial 

■In  Sept.,  1775,  Peter  Edes  was  a  prisoner  of  the  British  in  Boston,  under 
a  sentence  of  seventy-five  days,  for  havin^r  fire-arms  concealed  in  his 
house.—  lY  FoTttt  ArchivM^  iii,  712.  See  also  Biitorieal  Magcuine^  vu, 
fllO,  no,  M  series.  He  was  one  of  the  Boston  teA  party,  so  csUed. 
He  died  at  Bangor,  Mc.,  March  30,  1840.  Bwnjamto  Edes,  Jr.  died  at 
Boston,  May  10, 1601.  aged  40.— M. 
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Journal.  Having  published  this  p^)er  sovonl  jrouvy  li6 
■old  the  right  of  it,  in  1785»  with  Mb  priDting  matoiialB,  to 
JTameBl).  Griffith. 

€KU  was  brother  to  the  Hon.  Moses  Gill,  who,  8abse> 
qaentlyto  the  revolution,  was  for  several  years  lieotenant- 
govemor  of  the  oommonwealth  of  Massadmsetts.  He 
died  Angnst  25, 1785,  and  left  several  children.  Hie  Qk^ 
UnaUal  JmameUf  whidi  aanooneed  to  the  public  the  death 
of  Gill,  contains  the  following  observations  respecting 
1dm,  viz.: 

**  Capt.  John  Gill,  for  disseminating  principles  destruc- 
tive of  tyranny,  suffered  during  the  siege  of  this  town  in 
1775,  what  many  other  printers  were  threatened  with,  a 
cruel  imprisonment.  He,  however,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
survive  the  conflict;  but  had  the  mortification,  lately,  of 
seeing  the  press  ready  to  be  shackled  by  a  stamp  act 
&bricated  in  his  native  state;  he,  therefore,  resigned  his 
business,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  a  measure  which 
Britain  artfully  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  her  intended 
tyranny  in  America.  His  remains  were  very  respectfully 
entombed  last  Monday  afternoon."  [Su  Siu, — £o9t€n 

JoBV  Gbbbn  was  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Green,  Jr., 
who  died  at  Hallfio:,  and  the  great  grandson  of  Samnel 
Green  of  Cambridge.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  served  an 

apprenticeship  with  John  Draper,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  in  the  year  1755  began  business  with  Joseph 
Russell.  The  firm  was  Green  Ku^sell.  Their  press 
was  established  in  Tremont  street,  in  a  house  w'hich  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  ScoUay's  Buildings.  In 
August,  1757,  they  issued  from  their  press  a  newspaper, 
entitled  The  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser.  They  repeatedly 
altered  the  title  of  this  paper,  but  continued  its  publica- 
tion until  1778,  when  they  sold  their  right  in  it,  to  Mills 
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and  Hicks.^  In  1768  they  removed,  and  opened  a  printing 
bouse  in  Qnaen  street,  in  the  brick  building  which  made 
the  east  corner  of  Dorset's  alley,  and  nearly  opponte  to 
the  Court  House.  They  printed  for  some  time  the  jour- 
naltf  of  the  house  of  representatiTes,  and  the  laws  of  the 
goranment  They  also  did  the  printing  of  the  custom 
house,  and  published  a  number  of  pamphlets;  butthsfy 
never  engaged  laigely  in  book  work. 

A  few  yean  after  tiiis  partnership  was  formed,  Bossell 
opened  an  auetion  office,  the  profits  of  which  were  shared 
by  the  firm.  Green  managed  the  printing  boose,  and 
Bussell  the  auetfon  room.  They  continued  together  until 
1775,  and  by  their  attention  to  bosinesa  acquired  a  hand- 
some property. 

Green  remained  in  Boston  during  the  siege,  and  when 
the  British  troops  left  the  town  he  became  interested  in 
the  Independent  Chronicle^  then  published  by  Powars  and 
Willis,  but  his  name  did  not  appear.  He  wa«  a  man  of 
steady  habits,  true  to  his  engagements,  and  well  respected. 
He  died  November,  1787,  aged  sixty  years.  He  had  no 
children.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  the  descendants 
of  Samuel  Green  of  Cambridge  who  printed  in  this  state. 

JoBBFH  RuflSKLL  WBS  bom  in  Boston,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  Daniel  Fowle,  and  in  1766,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  John  Green.'  Bussell  was  a  good  workman 
in  the  printing  business;  but  bis  talents  were  more  par- 
tieulariy  adapted  to  the  duties  of  an  auctioneer.  When 
Green  and  Bussell  muted  auctioneering  with  printing, 
Bussell  iook, the  sole  management  of  the  vendue  room ; 
he  soon  arrived  at  celebrity  in  this  line,  and  had  more 
employment  in  it  than  any  other  person  in  Boston.  When 

*  B«e  ITewspapen. 

*  BuBsell  lived  with  David  Fowle,  at  the  time  Fowle  was  impriBoned, 
OB  wmngkioa.  of  prlnOiig  Tlu  Mnular^  Mnuttn.  VicL  7iiwh>rl»h  Fowlo. 
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his  partnership  with  Green  was  dissolved,  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Samuel  Olap ;  and  tiiis  company,  nnder 
the  firm  of  Rnssell  ft  Olap,  oontinned  the  bnainess  of 
auctioneers  till  the  death  of  BusselL 

Russell  was  full  of  life,  very  flBM^etious,  but  attentive  to 
his  concerns.  Few  men  had  more  friends,  or  were  more 
esteemed.  In  all  companies  he  rendered  liimself  agree- 
able. He  acquired  considerable  property,  but  did  not 
hoard  up  his  wealth,  for  benevolence  was  one  of  his 
virtues.  He  was  a  worthy  citizen,  and  a  friend  to  his 
country.  lie  died  at  the  end  of  November,  1795,  aged 
sixty-one  years. 

Benjamin  Mecom  was  a  native  of  Boston.    Bis  mother 
was  sister  of  James  Franklin  and  of  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin.    Mecom  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  his  uncle  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Philadelphia.  When 
of  age,  having  received  some  aasistauce  from  his  uncle, 
he  went  to  Antigua,  and  there  printed  a  newspaper ;  bat 
in  1756,  he  quitted  that  island,  and  returned  to  Boston. 
In  1757,  he  opened  a  printing  house  in  QornhilU  nearly 
opponte  to  the  old  brick  church.  At  the  same  place  he 
kept  a  shop  and  sold  books.  His  first  work  was  a  large 
option,  thirty  thousand  copies,  of  The  J^uUer^  for  the 
booksellers.  He  printed  these  on  terms  so  low,  that  hia 
profits  did  not  amount  to  journeymen's  wages.  Tb&» 
edition  was  two  years  worrying  through  his  press.  After 
the  Psa^/er  Mecom  began  to  print  and  publish,  on  his  own 
account,  a  periodical  work,  whicli  he  intended  should 
appear  montlily.    It  was  entitled.  The  New  Enghind  Maga- 
zine, of  Knowledge  a/id  Pleasure.    It  contained  about  fifty 
pages  12mo,  but  he  published  only  three  or  four  numbers. 
These  were  issued  in  1758  ;  but  no  date  either  of  month 
or  year  appeared  io  the  title  page,  or  in  the  imprint.  In 
this  magazine  were  inserted  several  articles  under  the 
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head  of  Queer  Notiam,  Each  number,  when  published, 
WBM  sent  about  town  for  aale  by  hawkers;  but  few  coiuea 
wefo  vended,  and  the  work,  of  course,  was  discontinued. 

His  business  was  not  extensive ;  he  printed  several  pam- 
phlets.lbr  bis  own  sale,  and  a  few  fbr  that  of  others.  He 
remained  in  Boston  for  a  number  of  years;  but  when 
James  Parker  ft  Co.,  who  printed  at  New  Haven,  removed 
to  Kew  York,  Meoom  suoeeeded  them.  Soon  afterwards 
Dr.  FrankHn  procured  Mecom  the  office  of  postmaster  for 
New  Haven. 

He  married  in  New  Jersey,  before  he  set  up  h\s  press 
in  Boston.  He  possessed  good  printing  material8,  but 
there  was  something  singular  in  his  work,  ad  well  as  in 
himself.  He  was  in  Boston  several  months  before  the 
arrival  of  his  press  and  types  from  Antigua,  and  had  much 
liosure.  Daring  this  interval  he  frequently  came  to  the 
house  where  I  was  an  apprentice.  He  was  handsomely 
dressed,  wore  a  powdered  bob  wig,  ruffles  aud  gloves; 
gentlemanlike  appendages  which  the  printers  of  that  day 
did  not  assume,  and  thus  apparelled,  would  often  asrist, 
Ibr  «n  hour,  at  the  presi. 

An  edition  of  TAs  Nod  ^ngfemd  Prmur  being  wanted  by 
the  booksellers,  Z.  Fowls  consulted  with  Mecom  on  the 
sutgect,  who  consented  to  asnstin  the  impression,  on  con- 
ditfoo  Ihat  he  might  print  a  certain  number  far  Umself. 
To  this  proposal  Fowie  consented,  and  madt^  his  contract 
with  the  booksellers.  Fowle  had  no  help  but  myself,  then 
a  lad  in  my  eighth  year.  The  impression  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  copies.  The  form  was  a  small  sixteens,  on 
foolscap  paper.  The  first  form  of  the  Primer  being  wet 
up,  while  it  was  worked  at  the  press  I  was  put  to  case  to 
set  the  types  for  the  second.  Having  completed  this,  and 
set  up  the  whole  cast  of  types  employed  in  the  work,  and 
the  first  form  being  still  at  press  I  was  employed  as  a 
fly;  that  is,  to  take  off  the  sheets  from  the  lympan  as  they 
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were  printed,  and  pile  them  in  a  heap;  this  expedited  the 
work.  While  I  was  engaged  In  this  biuiBeflt»  I  viewed 
Meoom  at  the  prew  with  adminAioo.  He  indeed  put  on 
Ml  apvon  to  aave  hitf  dothes  ftom  blaoking,  and  gaaided 
hie  raffles;  bat  he  wore  his  co«t»  his  wig,  his  hat  and  his 
gloves,  whilst  woridng  at  press;  and  at  esse,  laid  aode 
his  apron.  When  he  pnblished  his  magasine  with  <taeer 
Kotions,  this  singularity,  and  some  addenda,  known  to 
the  trade,  induced  them  to  give  him  the  appellation  of 
Queer  Notions.  Mecora  was,  however,  a  gentleman  in  his 
appearance  and  manners,  had  been  well  educated  to  his 
business,  and  if  r/wer,  was  honest  and  sensible,  and  called 
a  correct  and  good  printer.   [Su  New  Semens  FhUadeiphia, 

Thomas  Flbet,  Jr.,  &  John  Fleet.  They  were  brothers, 
and  having  learned  from  their  father  the  art  of  printing, 
snooeeded  him  in  business  at  hie  hoase  in  Oomhill,  in 
1768.  I  mention  them  together,  because  th^  oommenoed 
printing  in  partnership,  and  continued  in  connection  until 
separated  bj  death.  Thej  carried  on  the  publication  of 
The  Bostm  Eoadng  until  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  when  thej  suspended  the  publication 
of  that  newspaper,  and  it  was  never  after  resumed.  Tlie 
impartiality  with  which  the  paper  was  conducted,  in  those 
most  critical  times,  the  authenticity  of  its  news,  and  the 
judicious  selections  of  its  publishers,  gained  them  great 
and  deserved  reputation. 

Both  brothers  were  born  in  Boston.  Their  father  gave 
them  a  good  school  education  ;  they  were  correct  printers, 
very  attentive  to  their  concerns,  punctual  in  their  dealings, 
good  citizens,  and  much  respected.  They  printed  several 
works  in  octavo,  and  some  volumes  in  duodecimo,  on 
their  own  account ;  and  some  in  connection  with  other 
printers.  Their  shop  was  always  supplied  with  smaller 
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articles  for  the  benefit  of  their  sisters,  who  were  new 
married. 

They  remained  in  Boston  dozing  the  ;  and,  after> 
ward,  revived  the  publication  of  the  MuaaekuBeUB  Begisterf 
which  originated  with  Biein  and  Fleming  some  yean 
before,  and  had  been  continued  by  Bfills  and  £Koka. 
Thomas  died  a  bachelor,  March.  8, 1797,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  John  was  married;  he  died  March  18,  1806,  aged 
seventy-one,  and  left  several  children ;  cue  of  whom,  by  the 
name  of  Thomaa,  was  a  printer  in  Boston  at  the  same  house 
in  which  his  grandfather  began  the  The  Boston  JEvening  Post} 

Richard  Draper.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Draper,  the 
successor  of  Bartholomew  Green,  proprietor  and  printer 
of  The  Boston  News  Letter.  He  was  brought  up  a  printer 
bj  his  father,  continued  with  him  after  he  became  of  age, 
and,  for  some  years  before  his  father's  death,  was  a  silent 
partner  with  him.  On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Bichard 
continued  the  News  Letter,  He  was  early  appointed  to 
the  office  of  printer  to  the  governor  and  council,  which  he 
retained  dniing  life.  Jffis  piq^r  was  devoted  to  the  go* 

*  Ann  Fleet,  the  daughter  of  John,  and  the  last  of  the  name,  died  In 
Boston,  July,  1860,  aged  89.  The  estate  of  Thomas  Fleet  Sen.,  at  the 
northerly  comer  of  Washington  and  Water  streets,  which  he  purchased 
Id  ITMp  and  from  wMch  tiM  JAmiv  Itraed  for  opwatdt  of 

thirty  years,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  in  18dO, 
although  they  had  discontinued  the  business  of  printing  in  1808. —  Boiton 
Tranterij^.  Thomas  Fleet  Sen.  was  the  puutive  compiler  of  Mother 
Q«mi%  MMk^  wbidi  ho  Unt  imbltohod  In  1719.  AmoQg  th«  entriM 
of  marriages  in  the  City  Registry,  ondAr  date  of  June  8, 1715,  is  that 
of  Thomas  Fleet  to  Elizabeth  Goose,  and  the  idea  of  the  collection  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  hearing  bis  mother-in-law  repeat  nurseiy 
rhymes  to  hU  GhUdnn.  It  wm  dianoteMo  of  tho  nuui  to  make  iiioh  » 
collection ;  and  the  flrst  book  of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  printed 
in  this  country  bears  liis  imprint,  and  the  title  of  Sonrji  for  the  Nuriery^ 
in  Mother  Qoot't  Meiodict  for  Children.  The  name  of  Gtoose  is  now 
extfaet  in  Boaton,  but  nummnenta  lemtlntng  in  the  Gianaiy  bnrial 
gnrand  in  that      mark  tlie  family  nating  ptaoe.— if. 
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Ternment ;  and,  in  the  controvert  betireen  Great  Britain 
and  the  Ameiiean  eolonies,  strongly  supported  the  royal 
cause.  He  added  the  title  of  Tk$  MataaekusetU  GmtUi  to 
The  S^Om  Naoa  LetUTf  and  decorated  it  with  the  ling's 
arms.'  Many  able  advocates  fyt  the  government  iUled  the 
columns  of  the  Newa  LeUetf  but  the  oppontion  papers 
were  supported  by  writers  at  least  equally  powerftil,  and 
more  numerous. 

The  constitution  of  Richard  Draper  was  very  feeble,  and 
he  was  often  confined  by  sickness.  Soon  after  his  father's 
death,  he  took  his  kinsman,  Samuel  Draper,  wlio  was 
connected  with  Z.  Fowle,  into  partnership,  under  the  firm 
of  R.  k  8.  Draper.  Samuel  was  not  permitted  to  ehare 
in  the  honor  of  printing  for  the  governor  and  council. 
In  all  the  work  done  for  them,  Richard's  name  alone 
appeared  as  printer.  Samuel  Draper  died  a  few  years 
after  this  connection  was  formed. 

Bichard  Draper,  having  been  succeesftd  in  his  business, 
erected  a  handsome  brick  house,  on  a  convenient  spot  in 
front  of  the  old  printing  house  in  Neybniy-street,  in  which 
he  redded.  He  was  attentive  to  his  affidrs,  and  was 
esteemed  the  best  compiler  of  news  of  his  day.  He  died 
June  6, 1774,  aged  forly-seven  years.  He  left  no  children, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow. 

Draper,  alone,  did  very  little  book  printing ;  but  he  was 
concerned  with  Edes  &  Gill,  and  the  Fleets,  in  publishing 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  etc.  One  month  preceding 
Ms  death,  he  commenced  a  limited  copartnership  with 
John  Boyle.  Boyle's  name  appeared  in  the  Gazette  with 
Draper's,  whose  ill  health  rendering  him  unable  to  attend 
closely  to  business,  Boyle  undertook  the  chief  care  and 

'  It  was  customary,  many  years  before  the  revoluUon,  among  pab- 
Ughenof  neixTspapers,  especially  thoM  whom  titles  embneed  tilt  irord 
Gazette,  to  ornament  the  titles  with  this  endgn  Ot  VOjallj.  But  the 
printers  in  Boston  had  not  followed  the  faahioii. 
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management  of  it  The  following  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Biohaid  Draper  is  taken  from  the  Enadng  Fast  of  Jane 
1»,  1774. 

**  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  the  amiable  delicaqy  of 
bis  mind,  .and  gentleness  of  bis  manners.  A  bablt  en- 
feebled and  emaciated  by  remorseless  disease,  and,  nnre- 
mitted  distress,  conld  never  banish  the  smile  from  his 
oonntmance.  A  well  Ibnnded  confidence  in  the  meroies 
of  his  God,  and  the  happy  consciousness  of  a  life  well 
spent,  smaotbed  the  pillow  of  anguish,  and  irradiated  the 
gloom  of  deatli  with  the  promiae  of  succeeding  joy ;  in 
every  relation  he  sustained  in  life,  his  endearing  manners 
and  inflexible  integrity  rendered  him  truly  exemplary." 

Bamuel  Draper  was  the  nephew  and  apprentice  of  John 
Draper.  He  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  1758, 
soon  after  he  became  of  age,  he  went  into  trade  with 
Zcchariah  Fowle,  who  stood  in  mnoh  need  of  a  partner 
like  Draper.  Their  oonnection  was  mntoally  advantage- 
ous. Fowle  bad  been  in  business  seven  years;  bat  bad 
made  no  progress  in  the  advancement  of  his  Ibrtone. 
Draper  was  more  enterpridng,  bnt  bad  no  capital  to  est»- 
blish  himself  as  a  printer.  He  was  a  young  man  of  cor» 
rect  habits  and  handsome  abilities.  He  was  industrious, 
%nd,  for  those  times,  a  good  workman.  Draper  was  an 
important  acquisition  to  his  partner,  although  Fowle  did 
not  appear  to  he  highly  sensible  of  it.  The  connection 
continued  five  years ;  during  which  time  they  printed,  as 
has  been  remarked,  three  or  four  volumes  of  some  magni- 
tude, a  large  edition  of  the  Youth's  Instructor  in  the  English 
Tongue,  anotlier  of  the  I'salter ;  also,  a  variety  of  pamphlets, 
chapmen's  small  books,  and  ballads.  Tliey  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  trade  as  to  keep  free  of  debt,  to  obtain  a  good 
livelihood,  and  increase  their  stock.  Their  printing  house 
was  in  Marlborough  street;  it  was  taken  down  in 
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later  yean,  and  a  new  bonse  bnilt  on  its  site,  at  the 
Bonth  oozner  of  Franklin  street,  at  the  entrance  from  Marl- 
borongh  Btreet 

The  ardcles  of  oopartoership  contemplated  a  con^n- 
ance  of  the  connection  of  Fowle  and  Draper  for  seven 
years ;  but,  on  the  death  of  John  Draper,  Richard,  hia 
Bon,  succeeded  to  his  business.  Richard  was  often  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  ill  health,  and  wanted  an  assistant; 
he  therefore  made  liberal  proposals  to  Samuel,  which 
were  accepted ;  and  they  entered  into  partnership.  In 
pursuance  of  this  new  arrangement,  the  connection  between 
Fowle  and  Draper  was  dissolved ;  and  Draper  recom- 
menced business  with  a  more  active  and  enterprising  part- 
ner. S.  Draper  continued  with  his  kinsman  nntil  his 
death,  which  happened  March  16,  1767,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  While  he  was  in  partnership  with  Fowle,  he 
married  an  agreeable  yonng  lady,  of  a  respectable  fiunily, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  His  widow  died  in  1812. 
He  bad  two  brothers  who  were  printers,  the  eldest  of 
whom»  named  Richard,  died  before  1810 ;  the  other  whose 
name  was  Edward,  with  a  partner,  publidied,  fbr  some 
time  daring  the  war,  a  newspaper  in  Boston. 

Daxtel  1vxef:land  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Kiieeland,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  his  father,  lie  began  trade 
as  a  bookbinder,  in  plain  work,  having  been  bred  to  bind- 
ing as  well  as  printing.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between 
the  printers  and  booksellers  respecting  Anm^s  Almanack^ 
the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not  fully  recollect ;  but,  in 
substance,  it  was  as  follows.  John  Draper,  and  his  prede- 
cessor Bartholomew  Ghreen,  had  always  purchased  the 
copy  of  that  Almanac,  and  printed  it  on  their  own 
account ;  but  they  had  supplied  the  booksellers,  in  sheets, 
by  the  hundred,  the  thousand,  or  any  quantity  wanted. 
About  the  year  1769,  tins  Almanac  was  enlarged  from 
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rixteen  pages  on  a  fooUoap  sheet  to  three  half  flheete. 
Draper  formed  a  connection  with  Green  ft  Rnssel  and  T. 

&  J.  Fleet,  in  its  publication.  A  half  sheet  was  printed  at 
each  of  their  printing  houses;  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  supply  booksellera  as  formerly.  The  booksellers,  imme- 
diately on  the  publication  of  the  Almanack,  had  it  reprinted; 
and  soon  after  a  number  of  the  principal  of  them  set  up  a 
printing  house  for  themselves  and  engaged  Daniel 
Kneeland,  and  John  his  brother,  to  conduct  it  for  them^ 
under  the  firm  of  D.  &  J.  E^neeland.  The  Xueelanda  eon* 
tinned  to  print  for  these  booksellers  several  yean,  in  part 
of  the  building  occnpied  by  their  &ther  as  a  printing 
house ;  after  which  some  difficulty  arisiiig,  the  boolceellen 
put  a  stop  to  their  preos,  and  divided  among  them  the 
printing  materials.  Daniel  Eneeland  then  dlssolyed  his 
connection  with  his  brother  John ;  and,  being  fiimished 
with  the  press,  and  a  part  of  the  types,  which  had  been 
owned  by  the  booksellers,  he  engaged  in  printing  on  his 
own  account,  but  worked  ehieily  for  the  trade. 

Abont  the  year  1772,  Daniel  took,  as  a  partner,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Davis.  The  firm  was 
Kneeland  &  Davis.  This  company  was,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Davis. 

Kneeland's  business  before  the  revolutionary  war  was 
inconsiderable,  and  it  afterward  became  still  more  con- 
tracted.  He  died  in  May,  1789,  aged  sixty-eight  years^ 

John  Knbeland  was  another  son  of  Samuel  £neeland, 
and  he  was  taught  the  art  by  his  father.  He  began  print- 
ing, in  connection  with  his  brother  Daniel,  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  for  whom  they  worked  during  their  partnership, 
as  has  been  related.  When  the  connection  between  the 
brothers  was  dissolved,  John  entered  into  partnership 
with  8eth  Adams,  under  the  firm  of  Kneeland  ft  Adams. 
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They  opened  a  printing  house  in  Millc street,  at  the  comer 
of  the  alley  leading  to  Trinity  charch. 

The  principal  work  of  Kneeland  &  Adams  was  psalters, 
■palling  books,  and  psalm  books,  for  booksellers.  Their 
partnership  oontinned  only  a  few  years.  Adams  quitted 
printing,  and  became  a  poetrider.  J.  Kneeland  did  little, 
if  any,  bnsinesB,  after  the  oommencement  of  the  xevola- 
tionaiy  war.  He  died  in  March,  1796,  aged  dxly-two 
years. 

WiLLZAX  ICAiQALFDn  was  a  native  of  Sootlaad,  where 
he  was  bred  to  bookbinding.  He  came  to  Boston  early  in 

life,  and  set  np  the  trade  of  a  binder;  and,  afterward, 
opened  a  shop,  for  the  sale  of  a  few  common  books,  in 
Marlborough  street,  opposite  to  the  Old  South  church. 
His  business  was  soon  enlarged  by  supplies  of  books  from 
Glasgow.  He  removed  several  times  to  houses  in  the 
same  street  A  disagreement  taking  place  between  the 
booksellers  and  the  printers  of  Ameses  Almanack^  the  princi- 
pal booksellers,  who  set  up  a  press  for  themselves,  and  re- 
printed this  Almanac,^  refused  to  famish  Macalpine 
with  copies  either  of  their  Almanac,  or  of  any  books 
printed  at  their  press.  Macalpine,  being  thus  denied  a 
■apply  of  Amuf9  AbmaacS^  botih  by  the  original  printers 
of  it  and  by  the  bookselleiB  who  reprinted  it,  sent  to 
Edinbni;^  tor  a  press  and  lypes,  and  for  a  foreman  to 
superintend  a  printing  house.  Jn  1762,  he  commenced 
printing;  and,  annually,  fiimished  hunself  with  iinus's 
Ajbmmackf  and  other  books  for  his  own  sales. 

John  Fleming,  previoQs  to  his  connection  with  John 
Mein,  was  one  or  two  years  concerned  with  Macalpine  in 
printing. 

'  Copyrights  were  not  then  secured  bj  law  in  tlic  colonies. 
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Macalpine  oojitinaed  in  budness  imlal  tibe  commence- 
meiit  of  thA  rmlntioiuay  war;  he  was  a  rojalist,  and 
remained  in  Boston  during  the  alege ;  but  he  qpdtted  the 
town  with  the  British  amy.  HediedatGla^gow^Sootland, 
inl788. 

JoHK  Fumnie  was  from  Scotland,  iriiere  he  waa  brought 
np  to  printing.  He  eame  to  Boston  In  17(M;  and  was, 

for  a  short  lime,  connected  with  his  conntrjman  WiUiam 
Macalpine.  Mein,  a  bookseller,  from  Edinbnrp^h,  having  • 
opened  a  very  large  collection  of  books  for  sale,  Fleming 
separated  from  Macalpine,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mein.  Fleming  made  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  there  pur- 
chased printing  materials  for  the  firm,  hired  three  or  four 
journeymen  printers,  and  accompanied  by  them  re- 
turned to  Boston.  The  company  then  opened  a  printing 
house  in  Wing's  lane,  since  Elm  street,  and  began  printing 
nnder  the  firm  of  Mein  &  Fleminq.  Fleming  was^  ^t 
concerned  with  Mein  in  bookselling.  Seyerai  books  were 
printed  at  their  honse  for  Mein,  it  being  an  olject  with 
him  to  sapply  his  own  sales ;  none  of  them,  however,  were  • 
of  great  magoitnde.  Some  of  these  books  had  a  fidse 
imprint,  and  were  pafaned  npon  Ihe  pnbUo  for  London 
editions,  becanse  Mein  i^prehended  that  books  printed  in 
London,  however  ezecated,  sold  better  than  those  wluoh 
were  printed  in  America ;  and,  at  that  time,  many  par- 
chasers  sanctioned  his  opinion. 

In  leas  than  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  this 
company  they  removed  their  printing  materials  to  New- 
bury street.  In  December,  1767,  they  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled.  The  Boston  Chronicle. 
This  paper  was  printed  on  demy,  in  quarto,  imitfttiDg,  in 
its  form.  The  London  Chronicle.. 

The  Boston  Chronicle  obtained  reputation  ;  but  Mem, 
who  edited  the  paper,  soon  devoted  it  sealoosly  to  the 
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tappoft  of  tiba  mMMiiMt  of  the  Briluh  administratioii 
against  Iha  oolonioa;  and,  in  oonaeqaence,  the  publishers, 
and  pardcnlarfy  Main,  moaned  the  diapleaanie  and  the 
Maentment  of  Uie  whigs,  who  were  warm  advocates  for 
Ameiioan  Kberty.  The  pnbfishera  were  threatened  with 
the  efibets  of  popular  resentment  Mein,  aooording  to 
hiB  deserts,  experienced  some  specimens  of  it.  The 
Chronicle  was  discontinued  in  May,  1770,  and  Mem  l** 
turned  .to  Europe. 

Fleming  was  less  obnoxious.  He  remained  in  Boston ; 
and  as  the  Chronicle  had  been  discontinued,  the  popular 
resentment  soon  subsided.  He  married  a  young  lady  of 
a  req>ectable  family  in  Boston ;  and  soon  after  his  late 
partner  went  to  Europe  he  opened  a  printing  house  in 
TTing  street,  and  printed  books  on  his  own  account  He 
issued  proposalB  for  publishing  Clarl^a  FamUjf  Bible  in 
folio,  bat  did  not  meet  with  eneonragement 

Ileming  eontinaed  in  Boston  nntil  1773,  when  he  sold 
his  printing  materials  to  Mills  and  Hioka,  and  went  to 
England  with  his  fiunily.  He  more  than  onoe  visited  this 
eonntry  after  1790,  as  an  agent  for  a  oommeroial  honse  in 
Europe;  and  sabseq[aently  resided  some  time  inFranoe^ 
where  he  died. 

John  Mmr,  of  thefinn  of  Mein  M  Flenung,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  there  bred  to  the  business  of  a  bookseller. 

He  had  received  a  good  education,  was  enterprising,  and 
possessed  handsome  literary  talents.  He  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, from  Glasgow,  in  November,  1764,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Robert  Sanderaan,'  a  kinsman  of  Mr.  Sandeman  of 
the  same  Ghriatian  name  who  for  a  short  time  was  the 


1  Mr.  Sandeman  was  the  author  of  the  then  celebrated  letters  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Henrey's  Therom  and  Atptuio.  A  type  Hoonto  liy  tlie  nanMof 
HHcbolMm,  I  beUere,  arrived  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mein  and  Bands- 
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partner  of  Meiii,  and  a  number  of  other  Scotchmen,  on  a 
▼Mt  to  this  oonntiy  with  a  iriew  of  settling  here.  Mein 
bronf^t  with  him  a  good  assortment  of  books,  a  quantity 
of  Ijish  linens  and  other  goods,  and  opened  a  shop  in 
Marlbofoagh  street  in  oonneetion  with  Sandeman.'  Their 
shop  was  an  old  wooden  bnilding  at  the  north  comer  of 
the  entrance  to  what  is  now  called  Franklin  street  'Their 
firm  was  Meiu  &  Sandeman. 

They  continned  in  company  only  a  few  months ;  and, 
when  they  separated,  Jk^eiu  took  a  house  in  King  street,  at 
the  corner  of  the  alley  leading  to  the  market,  and  there 
opened  a  large  bookstore  and  circulating  library.  He 
was  connected  with  a  bookseller  in  Scotland,  who  was 
extensively  in  trade ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  was  supplied, 
as  he  wanted,  with  both  Scotch  and  English  editions  of 
the  most  saleable  books.  He  soon  found  that  a  concern 
in  printing  would  be  convenient  and  profitable.  His 
eountryman,  John  Fleming,  who  was  a  good  printer,  was 
then  in  Boston ;  and  with  him  he  formed  a  connection  in 
a  printing  establishment  Fleming  went  to  Scotland,  and 
procured  printing  materials,  workmen,  etc.  On  his  retnm 
liie^,  in  1766,  opened  a  printing  house,  and  printed  a 
number  of  books  Ibr  Meln's  sales,  and  published  The  Boa^ 
Urn  ChnMe^  as  lias  been  already  mentioned. 

The  Ckrenide  was  printed  on  a  laiger  sheet  than  other 
Boston  newspapers  of  that  day,  but  did  not  exceed  them 
in  price.  For  a  time  it  was  well  filled  with  news,  enter- 
taining and  useful  extracts  from  the  best  European  publi- 
cations, and  some  interesting  original  essays.  Mein  was 
doing  basiuess  to  great  advantage,  but  he  soon  took  a 

■  The  Ibvt  Bobert  flaademin,  above  mentkned,  was  iMoaght  up  a  linen 
manufacturer.  He  became  a  preacher,  and  adopting  the  peculiar  viewi 
of  Rev.  John  Glass,  of  Dundee,  his  father-in-law,  he  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  thia  couotry  the  sect  called  after  him  Sandemanian.  Ue 
was  settled  in  Dssboiy,  Conn.,  wheie  he  died  In  1771.— K 
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decided  part  in  favor  of  the  obnoxious  measnree  of  the 
British  administration  against  the  colonies,  and  the 
Chronicle  became  a  vehicle  for  the  most  bitter  pieces, 
calumniating  and  \-ilifying  some  of  thc«e  characters  in 
whom  the  people  of  Massachusetts  placed  high  confidence ; 
and,  in  consequence,  it  lost  its  credit  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
gained  it.  Mein,  its  editor,  became  extremely  odious, 
and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  popular  reaentment,  he  lecreted 
himself  until  an  opportnniiy  was  presented  for  a  paange 
to  England.  M«n  had  nnqneationably  been  eneomaged, 
in  Boston,  as  a  partisan  and  an  advocate  fyt  the  measures 
of  government.  In  London,  he  engaged  himself  vnder  the 
pay  of  the  ministiy,  as  a  writeragainst  the  colonies;  hut 
after  the  irar  commenced  he  songht  other  employment 

8rh  A]»Aif6  served  his  apprenlaoeahip  with  Samuel 
Eneeland.   He  began  printing  in  Queen  street,  with  John 

Kneeland ;  they  afterwards  occupied  a  printing  honse  in 
MHli  street,  at  the  corner  of  Boarded  alley,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Hawley  street.  They  were  three  or  four 
years  in  business,  and  printed  chiefly  for  the  booksellers. 
Adams's  father-in-law  was  the  first  postrider  between  Boa- 
ton  and  Hartford.  "When  he  died,  Adams  quitted  print- 
ing and  continued  the  occapatioii  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  died  a  few  yeais  after. 

KgtfKrBT.  Russell  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  his  brother,  Joseph  Sossell,  the  part- 
ner of  John  Green.  In  1765,  he  began  printing  with 
Thomas  Forber,  at  Portsmonth,  Kew  Hampshire^  under 
the  firm  of  Forber  &  BnsselL  Not  sacceeding  in  business, 
they  dissolved  their  partnership,  and  Russell  returned  to 
Boston.  He  worked  with  various  printers  until  1769, 
when  he  procured  a  press  and  a  few  types.  With  these 
he  printed  on  his  own  account, 'in  a  house  near  Ooneort 
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HilL  He  afterward  removed  to  XTnion  street,  where  to  the 
bnmnese  of  prioting  he  added  tha>t  of  an  auctioneer,  which 
he  soon  qidtted,  and  adhered  to  printing.  Excepting  an 
edition  of  Wattes  JPsaShnSy  he  published  nothing  of  more 
conaeqnenee  than  pamphlets,  most  of  which  were  small. 
In  November,  1771,  he  began  a  poHtieal  pobHcation  enti- 
tled The  Censor.  This  paper  was  supported,  during  the 
short  period  of  its  exiateiice,  by  those  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  government. 

Russell  afterward  removed  to  Salem,  and  attempted  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
again  removed,  and  went  to  Danvers,  and  printed  in  a 
house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bell  tavern.  In  a  few 
years  he  returned  once  more  to  Boston ;  and,  finally,  took 
his  stand  in  Egggj  street,  near  the  spot  on  which  grew  the 
great  elms,  one  of  which  was  then  standing,  and  was  called 
Liberty  tree.  Here  he  printed  and  sold  ballads,  and  pub- 
lished whole  and  half  sheet  pamphlets  for  peddlers.  In 
these  small  nlieles  his  trade  principally  consisted,  and 
affi>rded  him  a  very  decent  support 

The  wife  of  Bnsaell  was  indeed  an  help  meet  fbr  hiuL*' 
She  was  a  very  indnstrions,  aedve  woman ;  and  assisted 
her  husband  in  the  printing  house.  A  young  woman  who 
lived  in  Ruasell's  fiunily  sometimes  invoked  the  muse, 
and  wrote  ballads  on  recent  tragical  events,  which  being 
immediately  printed,  and  set  off  with  wooden  cuts  of 
coffins,  etc.,  had  frequently  "  a  considerable  run." 

Russell  died  in  September,  1796,  aged  fifty-two  years. 
His  wife  continued  the  business. 

Isaiah  Thomas  descended  from  a  respectable  family 
which  had  settled  near  Boston  not  many  years  after  that 
town  was  founded.  His  grandfather  carried  on  mercan- 
tile business  in  that  place,  in  a  store  which  he  owned,  on 
the  town  dock;  and  died  in  the  year  1746,  leaving  four 
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80n*  and  two  daughters,  who  were  all  arrived  at  the  asre 
of  maturity.  His  socond  ?or,  Moses,  lived  some  time  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  married  and  had  two  children ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  had  three  more 
children ;  the  joongeat  of  whom  is  the  sabject  of  this 
memoir.* 

Moaes  Thomas  having  expended  nearly  all  his  patrimony, 
went  Kwujf  and  died  in  North  Carolina;  leaving  his 
widow  in  nanow  dicmnateaeet  with  five  dependent  ehild- 
len.  Her  firiends  on  Long  Island  took  the  chaige  of  pro- 
viding for  the  two  who  were  bom  theroy  and  bad  been 
left  in  their  care;  the  otfaeia  she  supported  bj  the  profits 
of  a  small  shop  she  kept  in  Boston.  Her  ^figsnoe  and 
pmdent  management  ensored  sacoess;  insomodi  tiiat 
besides  making  proyision  for  her  &mily,  she  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  small  estate  in  Cambridge.  This  place  she 
afterward  unfortunately  lost ;  for  being  fully  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  continental  paper  money,  issued 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  would  ultimately  be  paid 
in  specie,  and  having  what  she  thought  a  very  advantage- 
ous offer  for  her  house  and  land  in  that  kind  of  currency, 
she  sold  the  game,  and  became  one  among  the  number  of 
unfortunate  people  who  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  thdr  pro> 
perty  from  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  paper  corrency 
of  the  day. 

When  her  son,  iiaiah,  bom  at  Boston,  Janoary  19, 
1749, 0.  6.,  was  tax.  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed 
his  mother  to  Zechaiiah  Fowle;  who,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  principally  made  ose  of  his  press  in  printing 

'  He  was  engaged  as  cleric  to  an  officer  in  the  expedition  against  Cuba, 
in  1740,  much  ajrainst  the  wishes  of  his  father  Peter,  from  whom  he 
absconded  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  The  interest  of  the  father 
placed  him  In  sbeMBrsttustioii  thmn  he  would  have  hdd  In  the  ruilci,bot 
did  not  obtain  hif  disclmr^o.  TTc  afti  rwards  sailed  on  a  roya^  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  owned  a  form  uu  Long  IsUnU,  which  he  cultivated, 
while  ho  kept  a  shop. 
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Vallads,  aod  by  whom  lie  was  soon  employed  to  set  types; 
for  whAeh  purpose  he  was  monnted  on  a  bench  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  the  whole  length  of  a  double  frame  which 

contained  cases  of  both  rooian  and  italic.  His  first  essay 
with  the  composing  stick,  wag  on  a  ballad  entitled  The 
Lawyer's  Pedigree;  which  was  set  in  types  of  the  size  of 
double  pica. 

He  remained  eleven  years  with  Fowle;  after  which 
period  they  separated,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement. 
On  quitting  Fowle,  in  1766,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
view  to  go  from  thence  to  England,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  business.  He  found  typo- 
graphy in  a  miserable  state  in  that  province ;  and,  so  far 
was  he  from  obtaining  the  means  of  going  to  England, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  only  printer  in  Balifia 
conld  hardly  proenre,  by  his  bnriness,  a  decent  Hvelihood. 
However,  he  remained  tiiere  seven  months ;  during  which 
time  the  memorable  British  stamp  act  took  eibct  in  Nova 
Bootia,  which,  in  the  other  colonies,  met  vdth  a  spirited 
and  snceessftil  oppodtion. 

The  ffidifax  OazeUe  was  printed  by  a  Dutchman,  whose 
name  was  Henry.  He  was  a  good  natured,  pleasant  man, 
who  in  common  concerns  did  not  want  for  ingenuity  and 
capacity ;  but  he  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  very 
unskilful  printer.  To  his  want  of  knowledge  or  abilities 
in  his  profession,  he  added  indolence;  and,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  left  his  business  to  be  transacted  by  boys  or 
journeymen,  instead  of  attending  to  it  himself.  His  print- 
ing affitirs  were  on  a  very  contracted  scale ;  and  he  made 
no  efforti^  to  render  them  more  extensive.  As  he  had  two 
apprentices,  he  was  not  in  want  of  assistance  in  his  print- 
ing house but  Thomas  accepted  an  offer  of  board  for  his 
services ;  and  the  sole  management  of  the  Oaeette  was  im- 
mediately left  to  him.  He  new  modelled  the  Gazette 
according  to  the  best  of  his  Judgment,  and  as  fkr  as 
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the  worn  <mt  printing  materials  wonld  admit  It  was  soon 
after  printed  on  stamped  paper,  made  for  the  purpose  in 
England.  To  the  use  of  this  pi^r,  **the  young  New 
Bnglandman,"  as  he  was  called,  was  opposed ;  and,  to  iSbe 
stamp  act  he  was  extremely  hostile. 

A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Oazeite,  purporting  that 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were,  generally,  disgusted  with 
tiie  stamp  act  This  paragraph  gave  great  offbnce  to  the 
officers  of  government,  who  called  Henry  to  account  for 
publishmg  what  they  termed  sedition.  Henry  had  not 
80  much  as  seen  the  Gazette  in  which  the  offensive  article 
had  appeared;  consequently  he  pleaded  ignorance;  and, 
in  answer  to  their  interrogatories,  informed  them  that  the 
paper  was,  in  his  absence,  conducted  by  his  journeyman. 
He  was  reprimanded,  and  admonished  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  work  of  government,  should  he,  in  future, 
snfEer  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  appear  in  the  QazetU,'  It 
was  not  long  before  Henry  was  again  sent  for,  on  aooonnt 
of  another  offence  of  a  similar  nature ;  however,  he  escaped 
the  consequences  he  might  have  apprehended,  by  assuring 
the  officers  of  government  that  he  had  heen  confined  by 
sickness ;  and  he  apologized  in  a  satisfiMstoiy  manner  for 
the  appearance  of  the  obnoxious  publication.  But  his 
journeyman  was  sunmioned  to  appear  before  the  secretery 
of  the  province ;  to  whose  office  he  accordingly  went  He 
was,  probably,  not  known  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  stem^ 
demanded  of  him,  what  he  wanted  i 

A.  Kothing,  sir. 

Q.  Why  came  you  here  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  What  18  your  name? 

A.  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Q.  Are  you  the  young  New  Englandmau  who  prints  for 
Henry  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  dare  70a  pubMi  in  the  QwuUb  that  the  people 
of  Kova  Sootia  are  displeued  with  the  stamp  act? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  tiiie. 

See,  Yon  had  no  right  to  think  so.  If  yon  publish  any 
tiling  more  of  sneh  8taff,yon  shall  be  pnnidted.  Yon  may 
go ;  but,  remember  you  are  not  in  New  England. 

A.  I  will,  sir. 

Not  long  after  this  adventure  occorred,  a  vessel  arrived 

at  Halifax  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  some  of  the 
newspapers  published  in  that  city. 

The  Pamsylvania  Jowr7?a^,  published  the  day  preceding 
that  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect,  was  in  full 
mourning.  Thick  black  lines  surrounded  the  pages,  and 
were  placed  between  the  columns ;  a  death's  head  and 
cross  bones  were  surmounted  over  the  title ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page  was  a  large  figure  of  a  coffin, 
beneatjh  which  was  printed  the  age  of  the  paper,  and  an 
account  of  its  having  died  of  a  disorder  called  the  stamp 
act  A  death's  head,  &c.,  as  a  snbstitnte  for  a  stamp,  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  column  on  the  first  page. 
Thomashad a  strongdedre to  decorate  TheBaiiyaxQagau 
in  the  same  manner;  but  he  dared  not  do  it,  on  account 
of  his  apprehension  of  the  displeasure  of  the  officers  of 
govemmenti  However,  an  expedient  was  thought  of 
to  obviate  that  difficulty,  which  was  to  insert  in  the 
QcgdU  an  article  of  the  following  import:  "We  are 
desired  by  a  number  of  our  readers,  to  give  a  description 
of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal 
of  the  30th  of  October  last,  1765.  We  can  in  no  better 
way  comply  with  this  request,  than  by  the  exemplification 
we  have  given  of  that  journal  in  this  day's  Gazette.''  As 
near  as  possible,  a  representation  was  made  of  the  several 
figures,  emblems  of  mortality,  and  mourning  columns  ; 
all  which,  accompanied  by  the  qualifying  paragraph. 
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appeared  together  in  Tht  Haiifax  QazeUe^  and  made  no 
trifling  bustle  in  the  place. 

Soon  after  this  eyent,  the  efBgj  of  the  atampmaster  waa 
hnng  on  the  gallows  near  the  dtadel ;  and  other  tokens  of 
hostility  to  the  stamp  act  were  exhibited.  These  disloyal 
actions  were  done  sUenti  j  and  seoretiy ;  but  they  created 
some  alarm ;  and  a  captain's  guard  was  continnally  sta- 
tioned at  the  house  of  the  stamp  master,  to  protect  him 
from  those  injaries  which  were  expected  to  befal  him.  It 
is  supposed  the  apprehensions  entertained  on  his  account 
were  entirely  groundless.  The  officers  of  government  had 
prided  themselves  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  that 
province  in  not  having  shown  any  opposition  to  the  stamp 
act.  "  These  things  were  against  them  ;  "  and  a  facetious 
officer  was  heard  to  repeat  to  some  of  his  friends,  the  old 
English  proverb :  "  We  have  not  saved  our  bacon." 

An  o|dnion  prevailed,  that  Thomas  not  only  knew  the 
parties  concerned  in  these  transactions  but  had  a  hand  in 
them  himself;  on  which  account,  a  few  days  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  stampmaster's  effigy,  a  sheriff  went  to 
the  printing  house,  and  informed  Thomas  that  he  had  a 
precept  against  him,  and  intended  to  take  him  to  prison, 
onless  he  wonld  give  information  respecting  the  persons 
concerned  in  making  and  exponng  the  effigy  of  the  stamp- 
master.  He  mentioned,  that  some  cironmstances  had  pro- 
duced a  conviction  in  his  mind  that  Thomas  was  one  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  these  seditious  proceed- 
ings. The  sheriff  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  ordered  Thomas  to  go  with  him  before  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  he,  liaviiig  no  person  to  consult,  or  to  give  him 
advice,  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his  heart  was  about  to 
obey  the  orders  of  thU  terrible  alguazil;  but  being 
suddenly  struck  with  the  idea  that  this  proceeding  might 
be  intended  merely  to  alarm  liim  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  privity  to  the  trausactious  in  question,  he  told 
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liie  iheriff  he  £d  not  know  bim  and  demanded  informa- 
tion reepeeting  the  anfhoritj  by  whieh  he  toted.  The 
sheriff  answered,  that  he  had  sufficient  authority ;  but  on 

being  requested  to  exhibit  it,  the  officer  was  evidently 
disconcerted,  and  showed  some  symptoms  of  his  not  a^iting 
under  "  the  king's  authority."  However,  he  answered  that 
he  would  show  his  authority  when  it  was  necessary;  and 
again  ordered  this  "  printer  of  sedition"  to  go  with  him. 
Thomas  answered,  he  would  not  obey  him  unless  he 
produced  a  precept,  or  proper  authority  for  taking  him 
prisoner.  After  further  parley  the  sheriff  left  him,  with 
an  aasnrance  that  he  would  soon  return ;  but  Thomas  saw 
him  no  more ;  and  he  afterward  learned  that  this  was  a 
plan  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  sorprising  him  into  a 
oonibssion. 

A  short  time  before  the  exhibition  of  the  effigy  of.  the 
stampmaster,  Heniy  had  reesived  from  the  stamp-offiee 
the  whole  stock  of  paper  that  was  sent  ready  stamped 
from  England  for  the  use  of  the  OazeUe,  The  quantily 
did  not  exceed  six  or  ein^t  reams;  but  as  only  three 
quires  were  wanted  weekly  for  the  newspaper,  it  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  intended  twelve  months. 
It  was  not  inany  weeks  afler  the  sheriff,  already  men>* 
tioned,  made  his  exit  from  the  printing  house,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  this  paper  was  divested  of  the 
stamps ;  not  one  remained  ;  they  had  been  cut  off  and 
destroyed.  On  this  occasion,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Gazette^  announcing  that  "  all  t)ie  stamped  paper  for  the 
Gazette  was  used,  and  as  no  more  could  be  had,  it  would 
in  future  be  published  without  stamps." 

In  March,  1767,  Thomas  quitted  HaU£uc,  and  went  to 
New  Hampshire  ;  where  he  worked,  for  some  time,  in  the 
printing  houses  of  Daniel  Fowle,  and  Furber  &  Russell. 
In  July  following  he  retimed  to  Boston.  There  he  re- 
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mained  sevenl  moothay  in  the  onploy  oi  his  old  muter, 

ZyFowle. 

Keceiviogan  invitati(Hi  from  the  captain  ofavend  togo 
to  WihaiDgtoOy  in  North  Guohna,  where  he  was  assured  a 
printer  was  wanted,  he  anmnged  his  affairs  with  Fowle, 
•gun  kll  him,  bjagiMiiMiit,  and  went  to  Newport  There 
he  wmted  on  likrtiB  Howard,  Eaq.,  chief  jnstioe  of  North 
GaroHna,  who  was  then  at  that  pkoe,  and  waa  ahont  de- 
parting for  inhnington.  To  tins  gentleman  he  made 
known  hia  intention  of  going  to  North  Carolina,  and  le- 
eeived  eneomagement  from  the  judge,  who  gave  him 
amnrBDoea  of  IdainltQeneein  proeoiing  hnrineaa  fbr  him 
at  C^pe  Fear;  for  which  place  thej  sailed  in  the  same 
TesseL 

A  gentleman  at  Newport  also  favored  him  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  Bobert  Wells,  printer,  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 

"When  he  arrived  at  Wilmington,  he,  in  pursuance  of 
advice  from  Judge  Howard,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
wuted  on  Governor  Try  on,  then  at  that  place.  The 
governor  eocou raged  him  to  settle  there,  and  flattered  him 
that  he  would  be  favored  with  a  part  of  the  printing  for 
government  But  as  a  printer  he  labored  nnder  no  inoon- 
ttdeiabledifiieolty,  thnt  ia,  he  had  neither  preaa,  norl^pea, 
nor  monej  to  pnrehaae  them. 

It  hnppened  that  Andrew  Steifart,  a  printer,  waa  then 
at  Wilndngton,  who  had  a  preaa  with  two  or  three  veij 
email  Ibonta  of  lettera  for  aale.  He  had  printed  a  newa- 
paper, .and  as  aome  work  was  given  him  hy  the  government, 
he  caHed  himaelf  king's  printer ;  hot  at  tiiia  period  he  waa 
without  buaineas,  having  given  great  offence  to  the  go- 
vernor and  the  principal  gentlemen  at  Cape  Fear.  For  this 
reason  he  was  desirous  to  sell  the  materials  he  had  then 
in  that  place,  and  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  bad 
another  small  printing  establishment. 
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Parsnant  to  the  advice  of  several  gentlemen,  Thomas 
applied  to  Steuart,  to  purohase  theprets,  etc. ;  bat  Steaart» 
knowing  be  conld  not  easily  be  aooommodated  with  tbese 
articles  elsewbere,  took  advantage  of  his  sitnation,  and 
demanded  abont  three  times  as  mncb  for  them  as  thej 
cost  when  new.  After  some  debate,  Stenart  lowered  his 
price  to  abont  double  the  vilne.  Several  gentlemen  of 
THlmington  offered  to  advance  money,  on  a  generous 
credit,  to  enable  Thomas  to  make  the  pnrebase.  When 
Stenart  found  the  money  conld  be  raised,  he  refosedto 
let  the  types  go  withoat  an  appendage  of  a  negro  woman 
and  her  child,  whom  he  wished  to  sell  before  he  quitted 
the  place.  An  argument  ensued ;  but  Steuart  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  part  with  the  printing  materials,  unless 
the  negroes  were  included  in  the  sale.  Thomas,  after 
advising  with  friends,  agreed  to  take  tliem,  finding  he 
could  dispose  of  them  for  nearly  the  price  he  was  to  give 
for  them*  He  then  thought  the  bargain  was  concladed; 
but  Stenart  threw  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way.  He  had  a 
quantity  of  common  household  furniture,  not  the  better 
fat  wear,  which  he  also  wanted  to  dispose  of;  and  would 
not  part  with  the  other  articles  unless  the  purchaser  would 
take  these  also.  The  fhmiture  was  entirely  out  of  Thomas's 
Hue  of  bumness,  and  be  bad  no  use  ibr  it  He,  therefore, 
declared  himself  off  the  bargain;  and  afterward,  when 
Steuart  retracted  respecting  the  sale  of  fbmiture,  Thomas 
began  to  be  discouraged  by  the  prospects  the  place  afforded ; 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country ; 
his  money  was  all  gone  ;  and  his  inclination  to  visit  Eng- 
land was  renewed.  For  these  reasons  he  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  settling  at  Cape  Fear  at  that  time;  although 
a  merchant  there  offered  to  send  to  England  by  the  first 
opportunity  for  a  printing  apparatus,  which  he  would  en- 
gage Thomas  should  have  on  a  long  credit. 
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With  a  mw  to  go  to  England,  he  entered  himself  as 
tteward  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  the  West  Indiee; 
ezpeoting  when  he  arrired  there  he  Bboold  eaaUy  find  an 
oppoitonity  to  go  to  London*  He  did  doly  on  boaid  the 
▼Msel  ten  daje ;  bat  imbibing  a  cBslike  to  the  oaptain,  who 
was  often  intoxicated,  and  attempited  to  rednce  him  into  a 
mere  cabin  boy,  and  to  employ  him  about  the  meet  aervile 
and  menial  offioea,  he  revolted  at  theae  indignitiea,  and 
procured  his  diachaige.  On  thia  occaaion  he  remembered 
the  recommendation  he  had  received  at  Newport  to  a 
printer  at  Charleston ;  and,  finding  a  packet  bound  there, 
he  quitted  a  very  kind  friend  he  had  gained  at  "Wilming- 
ton, and  after  a  long  passage,  in  which  he  met  with  many 
adventures,  besides  that  lamentable  one  of  speoding  his 
last  shilling,  he  arrived  at  Charleston. 

When  he  presented  the  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Wells,  the  printer,  he  had  the  mor^cation  to  learn  he 
waa  not  in  want  of  a  jonmeyman.  However,  Wells  civilly 
employed  him  at  low  wages,  and  aoon  pnt  him  into  fall 
pay.  He  continued  at  Oharleaton  two  yeara;  and  had 
nearly  completed  a  eontraot  to  go  and  aetde  in  the  Weat 
Bidiea ;  bat  his  health  dedining,  he  retnmed  to  Boaton  in 
1770,  after  having  vinted  aeveral  of  the  aoathem  ooloniea. 

He  now  formed  a  connection  with  Zeehaxiah  Fowle,  and 
bagan  bnaineaa  by  pabfiahing  J%e  MasaaehusUta  Spy,  a 
email  newspaper  printed  three  ttmea  in  a  week. 

Thomaa'a  partnenhip  with  hia  Ibrmer  maater,  Fowle, 
continaed  bat  three  months.  He  then  purchaaed  the 
printing  materials  which  Fowl e  had  in  his  possession,  and 
gave  his  eecurity  to  Fowle's  creditor  for  the  payment 
Fowle  had,  during  nineteen  years,  been  in  possession  of 
his  press  and  types,  and  had  not  paid  for  them.  The 
creditor  was  a  near  relation  by  marriage,  and  had  exacted 
only  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt. 
Thomas  continued  the  iSpjff  but  altered  the  publication  of 
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it  from  three  times  to  twice  a  week.  Baoh  pnblicatioii  con- 
tained a  half  abeet  After  having  pnblished  it  three 
months  in  the  new  form,  he  dieconlinned  i^  in  December, 
1770.  On  the  Mh  of  Maiob,  1771,  he  began  another  paper 
with  the  same  title,  which  waspablished  weekly,  on  a  laige 
sheet  folia 

It  was  at  first  the  determination  of  Thomas  that  his  paper 
should  be  free  to  both  parties  which  then  agitated  the 

country,  and,  impartially,  lay  before  the  public  their 
respective  communications;  but  he  soon  found  that  this 
ground  could  not  be  maintained.  The  dispute  between 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies  became  more  and  more 
serious,  and  deeply  interested  every  class  of  men  in  the 
community.  The  parties  in  the  dispute  took  the  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  the  tories  were  the  warm  supporters  of 
the  measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  whigs  the 
animated  advocates  for  American  liberty.  The  tories  soon 
discontinued  their  subscriptions  for  the  9py ;  and  the 
publisher  was  convinced  that  to  produce  an  abiding  and 
salntaiy  efl^  his  paper  mnst  haye  a  fixed  character.  He 
was  in  principle  attached  to  the  party  which  opposed  the 
measnres  of  the  British  ministiy;  and  he  therefore  an- 
nounced that  the  Spy  would  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  th^  whig  interest. 

Some  overtures  had  been  previously  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  British  government  to  induce  him  to  hare  the  Spy 
conducted  wholly  on  their  side  of  the  question ;  and,  these 
having  been  rejected,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  a 
compliance,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  press  and  types.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  in  debt  tor  these  articles,  and  that 
his  creditor  was  an  officer  of  government,  appointed  by 
the  crown.  This  officer,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  was  pushed  on  to  make  a  demand  of  pay- 
ment, contrary  to  his  verbal  agreement,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  money  could  not  be  raised.  When 
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Thomas  assumed  the  debt  of  Fowle,  he  gave  his  bond, 
payable  in  one  year,  under  an  assurance  that  the  capital 
might  lay  as  it  bad  done,  if  the  interest  annually  due  should 
be  punctually  paid ;  and  when  contrary  to  stipulation  the 
capital  was  demanded,  he  borrowed  money,  and  paid  one 
debt  by  contraoting  another. 

An  essay  published  in  the  Sj^,  November,  1771,  under 
die  signature  of  Mudns  Sctsvola,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ezecutiye  of  the  province.  Governor  Hutehinson 
assembled  his  councU  on  the  oocanon ;  and,  after  consulta- 
tion, the  board  determined  that  the  printer  should  be 
ordered  before  theoL  In  pursuuice  of  tills  resolution,  their 
messenger  was  sent  to  inform  Thomas  that  his  attendance 
was  required  in  the  council  chamber.  To  this  message  he 
replied,  "  that  he  was  busily  employed  in  his  office,  and 
could  not  wait  upon  his  excellency  and  their  honors." 
The  messenger  returned  to  the  council  with  this  answer, 
and,  in  an  hour  after,  again  came  into  Thomas's  printing 
bouse  and  informed  him  that  the  governor  and  couucil 
waited  for  his  attendance ;  and,  by  their  direction,  inquired, 
whether  be  was  ready  to  appear  before  them.  Thomas 
answered,  that  he  was  not  The  messenger  went  to  make 
his  report  to  the  coundl,  and  Thomas  to  ask  advice  of  a 
distinguished  law  character*  He  was  instructed  to  persist 
in  his  refhsal  to  appear  before  the  council,  as  they  had  no 
legal  right  to  summon  him  before  them ;  but,  should  a  war- 
rant issue  from  the  'ptopw  authority,  he  must  then  submit 
to  the  sheriff  who  should  serve  such  a  process  upon  him. 
This  was  a  critical  moment ;  the  affidr  had  taken  air,  and  the 
public  took  an  interest  in  the  event  The  council  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  for  the  principle  was  at  issue,  whether 
they  possessed  authority  arbitrarily  to  sumraoii  whom  they 
pleased  before  their  board,  to  answer  to  them  for  their  con- 
duct. The  messenger  was,  however,  the  third  time  sent  to 
Thomas,  and  brought  him  this  verbal  order. 
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Mm.  The  governor  and  council  order  your  immediate 
attendanoe  before  them  in  the  conndl  chamber. 
21  I  will  not  go. 

Jfem.  Yon  do  not  g^ye  this  anewer  with  an  intention 
that  I  should  report  it  to  the  governor  and  ooonoil  ? 

T.  Have  jon  any  thing  written,  bj  whieh  to  show  the 
anthoritj  mider  which  jou  act! 

JfeM.  I  have  delivered  to  yon  the  order  of  the  governor 
and  council,  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

7*.  If  I  understand  you,  the  governor  and  council  order 
my  immediate  attendance  before  them  ? 

Mess.  They  do. 

T.  Have  you  the  order  in  writing  ? 

Mess.  No. 

T,  Then,  sir,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  governor  and 
council,  I  am  engaged  in  my  own  concerns,  and  shall  not 
attend. 

Mess.  Will  you  commit  your  answer  to  writing  1 
T,  No,  sir. 

Mess.  You  had  better  go ;  you  may  repent  your  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  council. 

T,  I  must  abide  by  the  result^ 

The  messenger  carried  the  refbsal  to  the  conndL  The 
board  for  several  hours  debated  the  question,  whether  they 
shouldcommit  Thomas  for  contempt ;  but  it  was  suggested 
by  some  member  that  he  could  not  legally  be  committed 
unless  he  had  appeared  before  tihem ;  in  that  case  his  an- 
swers might  have  been  construed  into  a  contempt  of  thdr 
body,  and  been  made  the  ground  of  commitment  It  was 
also  suggested  that  they  had  not  authority  to  compel  his 
appearance  before  them  to  answer  for  any  supposed  crime 
or  misdemeanor  punishable  by  law,  as  particular  tribunals 
had  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  such  offences.    The  sup- 

>  ThiB  convereatUm  vUh  fhe  meiieiigtt  la  taken  from  a  inemoiaiMinm 
made  ai  the  time. 
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poaed  want  of  anthoritjr  was,  indeed,  the  reason  why  a 

oompnlsory  process  had  not  been  adopted  in  the  first 
instance.  There  were  not  now,  as  lormerlj,  licensers  of 
the  press. 

The  council,  being  defeated  in  the  design  to  get  the 
printer  b'elbre  them,  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  prose- 
cute him  at  common  law.  A  prosecution  was  accordingly 
soon  attempted,  and  great  eftbrt  made  to  effect  his  con- 
viction. The  chief  justice,  at  the  following  term  of  the 
supreme  court  in  Boston,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
dwelt  laigely  on  the  doctrine  of  Ubela;  on  the  present 
HcentioasneBB  of  the  press ;  and  on  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing it.  The  attorney  general  presented  a  bill  of  indict* 
ment  to  the  grand  inquest  against  Isaiah  Thomas  for 
publishing  an  obnoxious  UbeL  The  Court  House  was 
crowded  from  day  to  day  to  learn  the  issue.  The  grand 
jury  returned  lUds  bill,  Ignaraum,  Foiled  by  the  grand 
jury  in  tfab  mode  of  prosecution,  the  attorney  general  was 
Erected  to  adopt  a  di£S»rent  process;  and  to  file  an  in- 
finrmation  against  Thomas.  This  direction  of  the  court 
was  soon  known  to  the  writers  in  the  opposition,  who 
attacked  it  with  so  much  warmth  and  animation,  and 
offered  such  cogent  arguments  to  prove  that  it  infringed 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  that  the  court  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  measure.  Unable  to  convict  the  printer 
either  by  indictment  or  information  in  Suffolk,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  prosecute  him  in  some  other  county,  under 
the  following  pretext.  The  printera  of  newspapers  circu- 
late them  through  the  province,  and  of  course  publish  them 
as  extensively  as  they  are  circulated.  Thomas,  for  in- 
stance, circulates  the  Spy  in  the  couhty  of  Essex,  and  aa 
truly  publishes  the  libel  in  that  county  as  in  8uffi>ik  where 
the  paper  is  printed.  The  fidlaoy  of  this  argument  was 
made  apparent  |  the  measure  was  not  adopted,  and  govern- 
ment for  that  time  gave  over  the  prosecution ;  but,  on  a 
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rabaeqnent  ooeamon,  lome  attempta  of  that  kind  wm 
renewed.^ 

It  became  at  length  apparent  to  all  lefleeting  men  that 
hoetiUtiee  moat  loon  take  place  between  Great  Britidn  and 
her  American  coloniee.  Thomae  had  rendered  himaelf 
very  obnonons  to  the  firiende  of  the  Britiah  adminiitm> 

tion;  and,  in  conseqaence,  the  tones,  and  some  of  the 
Britiah  soldiery  in  the  town,  openly  threatened  him  with 
the  effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  he  was  induced  to  pack  up,  privately,  a  press  and 
types,  and  to  send  them  in  the  night  over  Charles  river 
to  Charlestown,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Worcester. 
This  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  afiair  at  Lexington. 
The  press  and  types  coDStitnted  the  whole  of  the  property 
he  saved  from  the  proceeds  of  five  years  labor.  The 
remainder  was  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the  followen 
and  adherents  of  the  royal  army  when  it  quitted  Boston* 
On  the  night  of  April  18, 1775,  it  waa  diecovered  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Britiah  troops  were  embarldng  in 
boats  on  the  river  near  the  common,  with  the  manifest 
design  to  destroy  the  stores  collected  1^  the  provinoiala 
at  Goncord,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston;  and  he  was 
concerned,  with  others,  in  giving  the  alarm.  At  dsj 
break,  the  next  morning,  he  crossed  from  Boston  oyer  to 
pharlestown  in  a  boat  with  Dr.  Joseph  Wanren,*  went  to 
Lexington,  and  joined  thepro^oial  militia  in  opposing  the 
king's  troops.  On  the  20th,  he  went  to  Worcester,  opened 
a  printing  house,  and  soon  after  recommenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  newspaper.* 

*  On  account  of  some  essays  addressed  to  the  Uag,  paUlahsfl  In  the 
in  Spptombcr,  1772,  and  at  other  periods. 

'  Dr.  Warren  was  soon  after  appointed  mi^or  general  of  the  pro- 
vinclel  troops,  and  wee  killed  In  the  battie  of  Breed's,  often  caUed  Bunk- 
er's hill,  June  17, 1778. 

•The  publication  of  the  Spy  ceased  for  three  weeks.  It  appeared 
from  the  press  in  Worcester,  May  8d,  1775.  This  was  the  flnt  printing 
done  in  any  inland  town  in  New  England. 
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The  proyincial  congress,  assembled  at  Wateitown,  pro- 
posed that  Thomas's  press  should  he  removed  to  that 
place ;  hut,  as  all  concerns  of  a  pnhlic  natnre  were  then  in 
a  state  of  derangement,  it  was  finally  determined  that  hia 
press  should  renudn  at  Worcester,  and  that  postridera 
should  he  estahlished  to  fiusilitate  an  intercourse  hetween 
that  place,  Watertown  and  Camhridge ;  and  at  Worces- 
ter he  continiied  to  print  for  congress  until  a  press  was 
eetablished  at  Cambridge  and  at  Wstertown. 

During  the  time  he  had  been  in  baainesB  at  Boston  he 
had  published  a  number  of  pamphlets,  but  not  many  books 
of  more  conseciuence.  Having  made  an  addition  to  his 
printing  materials,  in  1773,  he  sent  a  press  and  types  to 
Newbury  port,'  and  committed  the  management  of  the 
same  to  a  young  printer  whom  he  soon  after  took  into 
partnership  in  hie  concerns  in  that  place ;  and  in  December 
of  the  sam€  year,  be  began  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
in  that  town.  His  partner  managed  their  affiars  impru- 
dently, and  involved  the  company  in  debt;  in  consequence 
of  which  Thomas  sold  out  at  considerable  loss.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1774,  he  began  in  Boston  the  publication  of  The  Eoifal 
Amerkm  Magazmit ;  but  the  general  distress  and  commotion 
in  thf  town,  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  the 
Britidi  parliament  to  blockade  the  port  of  Boston,  obliged 
him  to  discontinue  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
much  to  the  inj  ury  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  ISee  War- 
ceateT'^NewspaperSf 

John  Boyle  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Green  & 
Russell.  He  purchased  the  types  of  Fletcher  of  Halifax, 
and  began  business  as  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Marl- 
borough street  in  1771,  and  printed  a  few  books  on  his 
own  account.  In  May,  1774,  Boyle  formed  a  partnership 
with  Richaitl  Draper,  publisher  of  The  MaasachuacUa 

'  This  wiM  the  first  press  set  up  in  Newburyport. 
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GazetUy  or  Boston  News  Letta-.  Draper  died  the  following 
month,  but  his  widow  continued  the  newspaper,  Ac. 
Boyle  was  in  partnership  with  the  widow  until  August 
following;  they  then  dissolved  their  connection,  aad  Boyle 
returned  to  his  former  stand. 

In  1775,  Boyle  sold  his  printing  materialB,  bat  retained 
bis  bookstore,  which  he  continued  U>  keep  in  die  same 
place.' 

Nathanibl  Davib  served  his  apprenticeship  witii  Daniel 
Eneeland,  and  daring  the  year  1772  and  1778  was  in 
partnership  witii  Inm ;  soon  after  which  he  died.  They 
had  a  small  printing  house,  where  Scollay's  Buildings  now 
stand,  at  the  head  of  Oourt  street*  They  pnblished  a 
number  of  pamphlets,  and  did  some  work  for  booksetlerSt 
[&e  DsNjgUTiue&aidL] 

Nathanibl  Mills  was  bom  within  a  few  miles  of  Bos- 
ton, and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  John  Fleming. 

Mills  had  just  completed  his  time  of  service  when 
Fleming  quitted  business.  John  Hicks  and  Mills  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  they  formed  a  copartnership  under 
the  firm  of  Mills  k  Hicks.  The  controversy  between 
Britain  and  lier  American  colonies  at  this  period  assumed 
a  very  serious  aspect,  and  government  was  disposed  to  enlist 
the  press  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry. 
Mills  &  Hicks  were  urged  by  the  partisans  of  government 
to  purchase  Fleming's  printing  materials,  and  the  right 
which  Green  k  Russell  had  in  the  new8piq>6r  entitled 
The  MasaaehuteUa  GhueUe,  mi  Boston  Post  Boy^  kc  They 
pursued  the  advice  given  them ;  and  being  by  this  puiehase 

>  Boyle  died  in  1R19  Sm  BwMitghmtB  Rtmbdunm,  1, 4S,  for  fartber 
particulars  of  hiui.—  M. 

'Bcollaj's  Buildings  have  recently  been  removed  and  the  land  made 
part  of  the  •traet— /T. 
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Amished  with  types  and  with  a  newspaper,  they  opened 
a  printiog  hoase  in  April,  1778,  in  School  street,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  small  church  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
French  Protestants.* 

The  British  party  handsomely  supported  the  paper  of 
Mills  &  Hicks,  and  afforded  pecuniary  aid  to  the  printers. 
Several  able  writers  defended  the  British  administration 
from  the  attack  of  their  American  opponents;  and  the 
teleotion  of  articles  in  anpport  of  government  for  this 
paper  as  well  m  its  foreign  and  domestic  intelligenoe  dis- 
played the  diaoemment  and  aandnity  of  the  oompUen. 

WBB  a  aendible,  genteel  young'  man,  end  e  good 
printer,  end  had  liie  prinoipel  menegement  of  the  printing 
hoDte.  The  newapi^per  was  their  dhief  oonoeni ;  beodee 
whldi  lliijpiinted  duing  the  two  jeera  thej  werein  Boston 
only  aftfwpoUtioal  pamphlets  end  the  JfetMMAMMlCt  Megitkr, 
The  oommenoement  of  hostifilies,  in  April,  1775,  put  an 
end  to  the  pnUiealion  of  their  ^hteUe,  Soon  after  the 
war  began.  Mills  came  ont  of  Boston,  and  resided  a  few 
weeks  at  Cambridge;  but  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  and  his  partner  remained  until  the  town  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  troops.  They,  with  others  who  had  been 
in  opposition  to  the  country  went  with  the  BritiRh  army 
to  Halifax,  and  from  thence  to  Great  Britain.  After  two 
years  residence  in  England  they  came  to  ^ew  York,  then 
ID  possession  of  the  British  troops. 

In,  New  York  they  opened  a  stationeiy  store,  and  did 
some  printing  for  the  royal  army  and  navy.  They  aftei^ 
wards  formed  e  partnership  with  Alexander  and  Jamee 
Bobertson,  who  published  die  Bcjfd  Ameriean  Oazette  in 
thetdty.  ThefinnwasBoBiBnon,Miu«ftHiOKS,Bnd 
so  oontinned  nntil  peeoe  took  plaee  in  1788.  Mills  and 
Seks  then  letnrned  to  Halite,  Novn  Seotia;  bnt  their 

'  A  namber  of  BepHratigt^  afterward  purchased  tbis  churchf  snd  Mttlad 
M  their  minister  the  Key.  Andrew  OrosweU. 
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WM  800D  after  disflolved,  and  Mills  went  and 
Tended  at  Shelbnxne,  in  that  province. 

J0H17  HicKB  wae  bom  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and 

served  an  apprenticeship  with  Green  k  Rossell.   He  waa 

the  partner  of  Nathaniel  Mills.  [^For  pcartkulara  respecting 
this  company  see  Nathaniel  Mills,'] 

Hicks,  previous  to  his  entering  into  partnership  with 
Mills,  was  supposed  to  be  a  zealous  young  whig.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  the 
afl&sy  with  some  Britiah  soldiers  which  led  to  the  memo- 
rable massacre  in  King  street,  Boston,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1770. 

Interest  too  often  biasses  the  homan  mind.  The  officers 
and  ftiends  of  goTommeht  at  that  time,  nnqoesdonably 
gave  enoonragement  to  the  few  printers  who  enlisted 
themselves  for  the  sapport  of  the  Britiidi  pariiament. 
Braper'a  MsumdmMtiB  Chauita  and  BatiUm  ITedfc^  Nem 
LMet  was  Ihe  only  paper  in  Boston,  when,  and  for  some 
time  before.  Mills  k  SKcks  began  printing,  wliieh  disoo- 
▼ered  the  least  appearance  of  seal  in  supporting  the 
measures  of  the  British  administration  against  the  colo- 
nies— and  Draper  was  the  printer  to  the  governor  and 
oonncil. 

The  Massaehusetts  Gazette  and  Post  Boy,  Ac,  printed  by 
Oreen  A  Russell,  was  a  rather  dull  recorder  of  common 
occurrences.  Its  publishers,  although  instigated  by  print- 
ing for  the  custom  house,  and  by  other  profitable  work 
for  government,  did  not  appear  to  take  an  active  part  in 
its  favor.  The  dispute  with  the  parent  country  daily  be- 
came more  and  more  important ;  and  it  evidently  appeared 
that  the  administration  deemed  it*  necessary  that  there 
ahould  be  a  greater  number  of  newspepers  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  sapport  of  the  cause  of  0reat  Britain.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  Groen  ft  Bossell  should  resign  the 
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pxintiiig  of  thdr  Qautte  to  IGlls  ft  HiekB ;  and  fheae  were 
animated  by  eactraordinaiy  eDoonnigement  to  cany  it  oa 
with  spirit  and  enei^  in  sapport-of  the  royal  eanee.  A 
nnmber  of  writers,  some  of  Uiem  said  to  be  officers  of  die 
British  army,  were  engaged  to  give  new  life  and  vfmt  to 
this  OazeOe,  Mills  ft  ESeks  managed  the  paper  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers  until  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  which  took  place  in  two  years 
after  they  began  printing. 

The  father  of  Hicks  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell  in  this 
war.  When  a  detachment  of  the  British  troops  marched 
to  Concord  to  destroy  the  public  stores  collected  there  by 
order  of  the  provincial  congress,  Hicks's  fistther  was  among 
the  most  forward  to  fly  to  arms,  in  order  to  attack  this 
detaohmoDt  on  its  return  to  Boston,  after  it  had  killed  ft 
number  of  Americans  at  Lexington,  and  partially  exe- 
cuted &e  design  of  the  expedition  to  Oonoord;  and  in  the 
defence  of  his  eonntiy  he  lost  his  life. 
'  Notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  of  his  father  on  the  altar 
of  liberty,  Hicks  still  adhered  to  the  British,  and  remained 
with  the  royal  army,  supporting,  as  a  printer,  their  cause, 
until  a  peace  was  concluded  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  When  the  British 
army  quitted  New  York,  Hicks,  with  many  other  Ameri- 
can loyalists,  went  with  them*  to  Hali&x.  After  remaining 
there  a  few  years,  he  returned  to  Boston.  Having  acquired 
a  very  considerable  property  by  his  business  during  the 
war,  he  purchased  a  handsome  estate  at  Newton,  on  which 
he  resided  uuUl  his  death. 

Joseph  Grkenleaf  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  and  lived  at  Abington,  Massachusetts. 
He  possessed  some  talents  as  a  popular  writer,  and  in 
consequence  was  advised,  in:  1771,  to  remove  into  Boston, 
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and  write  ooeadoniaUy  on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  He  fur- 
niahed  a  number  pieces  for  the  MaaaachuseUs  Spjf, 
Theae  diaplayed-  an  ardent  seal  in  the  caaae  of  American 
liber^,  and  in  the  then  state  of  the  popular  mind,  amidst 
many  pungent,  and  some  more  elegantly  written  communi- 
oalions,  th^  produced' a  salutary  eflbct 

Not  long  after  lie  came  to  Boston,  a  piece  under  the 
signature  of  Mudus  Soarola,  as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  appeared  in  the  MtuaachnueUs  Spy^  which  attmcted 
the  attention  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts. 
They  sent  for  Thomas,  the  printer,  but  he  did  not  appear 
before  them.  Greenleaf  who  was  suspected  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  publication  of  that  paper,  was  also  required  to 
attend  in  the  council  chamber ;  but  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  before  that  board.  The  council  then  advised 
the  governor  to  take  from  Greenleaf  his  commission  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  as  he  "  was  generally  reputed  to  be 
concerned  with  Isaiah  Thomas  in  printing  and  publishing 
a  newspaper  called  the  Maaaachusetts  S]^"  Greenleaf  was 
accordingly  dismissed  as  a  magistrate. 

In  1778,  Greenleaf  purchased  *  press  and  types,  and 
opened  a  printing  house  in  Hanover  street,  near  Concert 
Hall  He  printed  several  pamphlets,  and  An  AbHdgmad  af 
Bum's  JvaUee  qfthe  Faaee, 

In  August,  1774,  he  continued  the  puUicalion  of  The 
Ammean  Mu^fozine  begun  by  Thomas.  The  revo- 
lutionary war  closed  hi6  printing  business.  Greenleaf  was 
not  bred  a  printer;  bnt  having  little  property,  he  set  up 
a  press  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  as  the  means  of 
procuring  a  livelihood.  A  son  of  his,  nearly  of  age,  had 
learned  printing  of  Thomas,'  and  managed  bis  father's  print- 
ing house  during  the  short  time  he  carried  on  business. 

*ThoinM  Greenleaf,  afterward  the  pabUeher  of  a newqwper  in  New 
Toifc. 
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Margaret  Draper  was  the  widow  of  Richard  Draper. 
She  published  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  News 
Letter  after  his  death.  Boyle,  who  had  heen  connected 
with  her  husband  a  short  time  before  he  died,  continned 
the  management  of  her  printing  hoHse  for  aboat  foxir 
months ;  and,  daring  that  time,  his  name  appeared  after 
Mai|;aret  Braper's  in  the  imprint  of  the  QtleeUe,  At  the 
eiinntlon  of  this  period  their  partnership  was  Resolved. 
Maigarei  Draper  condneted  the  concerns  of  the  prinling 
house  for  several  months,  and  then  formed  a  eonneelion 
with  John  Howe,  who  managed  the  business  of  the  eom* 
pan  J,  agreeably  to  the  adviee  of  her  friends,  whilst  she 
remained  in  Boston.  She  printed  for  the  goyerilor  and 
council ;  bat  the  newspaper  was  the  principal  Work  done 
in  her  printing  house. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  revolutionary  war  commenced, 
and  Boston  was  besieged,  all  the  newspapers,  excepting 
her's,  ceased  to  be  published ;  and  but  one  of  them,  TTie 
Boston  Gazette,  was  revived  after  the  British  evacuated  the 
town.  It  is  noteworthy  that  The  News  Letter  was  the  first 
and  the  last  newspaper  which  was  published  in  Boetoa 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Margaret  Draper  left  Boston  with  the  British  army,  and 
went  to  ^alifax  :  from  thence  she  soon  took  passage,  with 
a.  number  of  her  friends,  for  England.  She  received  a 
'  pension  ftom  the  British  governmeat,  and  remained  in 
England  until  her  death. 

Jomr  Hown  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  titere  setred  a 
regular  apprentieeship  at  the  printing  buriness.  His  fother 
was  a  reputable  tradesman  in  Marshall's  lane.  In  the 

aooount  given  of  Margaret  Draper,  mention  is  m'ade 

that  Howe  became  connected  with  her  iu  publishing  her 
Gazette,  etc.  He  had  recently  become  of  age,  and  was 
a  sober,  discreet  young  man ;  Mrs.  Draper,  therefore,  was 
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iodnoed,  a  ehort  time  before  tbe  commencement  of  the 
wir,  to  take  him  into  pertneniiq»;  bat  bis  name  did  not 
^pearin  Iheimiwfintof  tbe  Jfitteac^iMelte 
ttm  was  beeieged  by  tbe  oontinental  anny.  Howe  remained 
with  bis  partner  nn^  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Boston, 
in  eonseqoeneeof  tbeevaouadoa  of  the  town  by  tbe  Brittsh 
troops  in  Ifareh,  177^  He  then  went  to  Halifia,  where 
he  pnbUdied  a  newspaper,  and  printed  for  the  government 
ofKovaSootia.* 

Balik 

Was  the  third  plaoe  in  the  pio^ee  of  Masaaehnsetts 

in  wbioh  a  press  was  established.  Tbe  first  printing  boose 
was  opened  in  1768,  by  Samuel  Hall.  He  was  born  in 
Medford,  Masaachuaetts,  aerved  an  apprenticeahip  with  his 
uncle,  Daniel  Fowle,  of  Portsmouth,  and  first  began  busi- 
ness in  Newport,  in  1768,  in  company  with  Anne  Franklin, 
whose  daughter  he  married. 

He  left  Newport  in  March,  1768,  opened  a  printing  house 
in  Salem  in  April  following,  and  began  the  publication  of 
The  Essex  GrozeUe  in  August  of  that  year.  In  three  or 
fonr  years  after  be  settled  in  this  town,  he  admitted  his  • 
brother,  Ebenezer  Hall,  as  a  partner.  Their  firm  was 
Samuel  &  Ebbnbzeb  Hall.  Thsy  remained  in  Salem 
nntil  1776.  Soon  after  the  commenoement  of  the  war,  to 
aooommodate  the  state  oonyention  and  the  army,  they 
removed  to  Oambiidge,  and  printed  in  Stongbton  Hall, 
one  of  the  bnildings  belonging  to  Harvard  Univerrily. 

In  Febmary,  1776,  Bbeneaer  Hall  died,  aged  twenty- 

1 A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  MacDonald  of  Halifax,  states  that  John 
Howe  died  in  that  city  in  1885,  aged  82.  For  aome  years  previous  to  his 
deathheliildtlMollloeof  postaiMtar  at  SUUiaz,  aikl  sbo  that  of  king't 

printer  for  the  province,  the  latter  nfflco  secnrtnc;  to  him  all  the  govern- 
ment printing,  including  tlie  publishing  of  the  official  gazette.  He  also 
for  some  yaan  had  an  inlentt  m  pulaer  with  John  Monro  in  the  Haitfaa 
Jjmmatt  althoi^  hb  ntaie  ^  not  appear  in  It— JC 
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seven  yean.  He  wa»an  amiable  young  man,  and  a  good 
printer.  He  was  born  in  Medfoid,  and  was  taa|^t  the  art 

of  printing  by  his  brother. 

In  1776,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
troope,  Samnel  Hall  removed  into  Uiat  town,  and  remained 
there  until  1781,  when  he  retnmed  to  Salem.  He  eon- 
linned  In  Salem  until  November,  1786 ;  at  wUch  tame  he 
again  went  to  Boston,  and  opened  a  printing  house,  and  a 
book  and  stationery  store,  in  ComhilL 

In  April,  1789,  he  began  printing,  in  the  Frendi 
language,  a  newspaper,  entitled  (Courier  de  Boston,  This 
was  a  weekly  paper,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  crown  in  qnarto, 
for  J.  Xancrede,  a  Frenchman,  who  then  -taught  the 
language  of  his  nation  at  the  university,  and  was  after- 
ward a  bookseller  in  Boston  :  but  hif  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  imprint  of  the  paper.  Courier  de  Boston  was  pub- 
lished only  six  months. 

After  Hall  relinquished  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
be  printed  a  few  octavo  and  duodecimo  volumes,  a  variety  of 
small  liooks  with  cuts,  for  children,  and  many  pamphlets, 
particularly  sermons.  He  was  a  correct  printer,  and 
Judidons  editor ;  industrious,  faithful  to  his  engagements, 
a  respectable  citiaoi,  and  a  firm  friend  to  his  country.  He 
died  October  80, 1807,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

EznoKL  RussBLL  has  been  already  mentioned.  He 
removed  from  Boston  to  Salem  in  1774,  and  opened,  in 
Buck  street,  the  second  printing  house  established  in  that 
place.  Tn  the  same  year  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  but  did  not  meet  with  success.  He  printed 
ballads  and  small  books.  Having  remained  about  two 
years  in  Salem,  he  removed  to  Danvers,  and  opened  a  print- 
ing house  ;  from  thence,  about  the  year  1778,  he  returned 
with  his  press  to  Boston.   \jSee  Boston  —  Portsmouth^ 
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John  Rogbiis  was  born  in  Boston  and  served  aa  i^ren^ 
tieeship  there,  with  Williaiii  Maoalpine.  He  began  Om 
pabUcatlon  of  m  newvpeper  in  Salem,  at  the  printing  home 
of  Bnaaell,  ivho  was  interested  in  the  paper;  but  It  was 
printed  only  aiinv  weeks.  After  this fidlnre  in  theattempt 
to  establish  a  paper,  I  do  not  reooll^  to  haye  seen  Eogem's 
name  to  any  pablication.  He  did  not  own  either  press 
or  types. 

Mart  Grouch  was  the  widow  of  Charles  Grouch,  of 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.  She  left  Charleston  in  1780,  a 
short  time  before  that  city  was  surrendered  to  the  British 
troops,  and  brought  with  her  the  press  and  types  of  her 
late  husband.  She  opened  a  printing  house  in  Salem,  near 
the  east  church,  where  she  published  a  newspaper  for  a 
short  time.  When  she  sold  her  press,  Ac.,  she  removed  to 
Providence,  Rhode  lalaod,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and 
there  resided, 

Nbwburyport. 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen,  particularly  the 
late  liev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  a  press  was  first  established 
in  that' town,  in  1773,  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  He  opened  a 
printing  bouse  in  King  street,  Hfewboryport,  opposite  to 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  town  was  settled  at  an 
early  period.  In  point  of  magnitude  it  held  the  third 
rank,  and  it  was  the  fourth  where  the  press  was 
established,  in  the  colony.  Thomas  took  as  a  partner 
Heniy  Walter  Tinges.  The  firm  was  Thomas  k  Tdtobb. 
Thomas  continued  his  business  in  Boston,  and  Tinges  had 
the  principal  management  of  the  concerns  at  Kewburyport. 
They  there  printed  a  newspaper,  and  in  that  work  the 
press  was  principally  employed.  Before  the  close  of  a 
year,  Thomas  sold  the  printing  materials  to  Ezra  Luut,  the 
proprietor  of  a  stage,  who  was  unacquainted  with  printing ; 
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bnt  he  took  Tinges  ae  a  partoer,  and  the  firm  of  this  com- 
pany was  LuNT  &  Tlnqbs.  They  continued  their  connection 
until  the  country  became  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
war;  iooq  after  which  Lunt  transferred  the.preii and hia 
eoDeem  in  printing  to  Jobn  MycalL  Tingaa  now  beoame 
the  partner  of  Mycall. 

The  partnership  of  Mtoall  k  Tdtow  ended  in  six 
monfha.  The  bmineaB  waa  then  oondneted  by  HyoaU, 
who  ioon  beoame  ao  wall  aoqaainted  widi  it»  aa  to  oany  it 
€o,  and  oonliniie  it  on  a  feipeetabla  fboling,  ibr  about 
twenty  yean;  when  he  qvltted  piinthigy  and  retired  to  a 
tan  at  Hamudy  in  the  eonnty  of  Woieeater,  ftom  whenee 
he  removed  to  Oambridgeport* 

Tingea  waa  bom  in  Boaton,  waa  of  Dotoh  parentage, 
and  served  part  of  his  apprenticeship  with  Fleming,  and 
the  readne  with  Thomas.  He  went  from  Newburyport 
to  Baltimore,  and  firom  thence  to  sea,  bat  never  returned. 

Lunt  joined  the  American  army,  and  finally  removed  to 
Marietta.  He  was  a  native  of  Newburyport 

Mycall  was  not  brought  up  to  printing,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  ingenuity.  He  waa  bom  at  Worcester,  in 
England;  and  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Amesbury  at  the 
time  be  purchased  of  Lnnt.  Some  years  after  he  began 
printing  hia  printing  house  and  all  his  printing  materiala 
were  consmned  by  fire.  Those  materiala  were  aoon 
replaoed  by  a  Teiy  doable  printing  appaiatne. 

WoBOMn. 

Thia  waa  the  fifth  town  in  Maasaehnaetta  in  which  the 
pieaa  waa  eatabliahed.  in  1774,  a  number  of  gentiemen 
in  tiie  eomily  of  Woroeater,  aealonaly  engaged  in  the  eanae 
'  of  llie  oonntry,  were,  from  tiie  tlien  appearance  of  public 
afiira,  deriroua  to  have  a  preaa  eetabfiahed  in  Wmeater, 

I  Thomas  Mycall  died  about  the  year  1886.  These  three  prlntan  lie 
notksed  by  BnckingbMn  in  bis  Bemutuognmt  i,  28(M08.— JT. 
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the  abire  town  of  the  eomity.  la  Beoemher  of  that  year, 
thej  appHed  to  a  printer  in  Boeton,  who  engaged  to  open 
a  printing  boqee,  and  to  pabfiah  a  newspaper  there,  in  the 
eoiuM  of  tiie  eneiuiig  spring. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  in  oonseqaence  of  an  agreement  with 

the  gentlemen  as  above  related,  to  send  a  press,  with  a 
suitable  person  to  manage  the  concerns  of  it,  to  this  town, 
in  February,  1775,  issued  a  proposal  for  publishing  a 
newspaper,  to  be  entitled  The  Worcester  Gazette  ;  or^  Ame- 
rican Oracle  of  Liberty.  The  war  commencing  sooner  than 
was  expected,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Boston,  and  came  him- 
self to  Worcester,  opened  a  printing  house,  and  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1775,  executed  the  first  printing  done  in  the  town. 

Thomas  remained  at  Worceeter  until  1776»  When  he  let 
a  part  of  his  printing  apparatus,  and  his  .newspaper,  to 
two  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  William  Stearns  and  Daniel 
Bigelow,  and  with  the  other  part  removed  to  Salem,  with 
an  intention  to  oommenoe  bndneaa  in  that  place;  bnt 
many  obetmetSoni  to  the  plan  arising  in  eonaeqnence  of 
the  war,  he  sold  the  printing  materials  whieh  he  earned 
to  that  town,  and,  in  1778,  returned  to  Worcester,  took 
into  possession  the  press  which  he  had  left  there,  and 
rssnmed  the  publication  of  the  Spy. 

He  reesived  his  types  worn  down,  and  found  paper, 
wretchedly  as  it  was  then  manufactured,  difficult  to  be 
obtained  ;  but,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  purchase  some  new  types  which  were  taken  in  a  vessel 
from  London.  After  some  time  he  also  procured  paper 
which  was  superior  in  quality  to  what  was  generally 
manufactured  at  that  period ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  his  printing  business  alive  whilst  the  war  continued. 

During  two  or  three  years  he  was  concerned  with  Joseph 
TnunbttU  in  a  medicinal  store.  On  the  establishmen^of 
peace,  an  interoonrse  was  opened  with  Europe,  and  he 
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pioearada  liberal  sapply  of  new  printing  materials,  engaged 
in  book  printing,  opened- a  bookstore,  and  nnited  tbe  two 
branohes  of  printing  and  bookselUng. 

In  September,  1788,  he  recommenced  printing  in  Bos- 
ton, and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  bookstore  there.  At 
first,  the  bnsiness  was  managed  by  three  partners,  under 
the  firm  of  1.  Thomas  &  Co. ;  but  one  of  the  partners  leav- 
ing the  company,  Thomas  formed  a  copartnership  with 
the  other,  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  him,  and^^the  house  took  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Sc  Andrews. 

In  1793,  he  set  up  a  press  and  opened  a  bookstore  at 
Walpole,  Kew  Hampshire,  where  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  entitied  The  Farmer* s  Miisewn} 

In  1794,  he  opened  another  priuting  house  and  a  book- 
r  store  at  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  All  these  concerns 
were  managed  by  partners,  and  distinct  from  his  bnsinees 
in  Worcester ;  where  he  continued  to  reside,  and  to  carry 
on  printing  and  bookselling  on  bis  sole  account  At 
Worcester,  be  also  erected  a  paper  mill,  and  set  np  a 
bindery;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  go  throngh  the  whole 
process  of  mann&etaring  books. 

In  1794,  he  and  his  partner  at  Boston  extended  a  branch 
of  their  bookselling  business  to  Baltimore.  The  house 
there  established  was  known  as  the  firm  of  Thomas, 
Andrews  &  Butler;  and,  in  1796,  they  established 
another  branch  of  their  business  at  Albany,  under  the  firm 
of  Thomas,  Andrews  k  Pknniman,  and  there  opeoied  a 
printing  house  and  bookntore. 

The  books  printed  by  him  at  Worcester,  and  by  him 
and  his  partners  in  other  places,  form  a  very  considerable 
catalogue.  At  one  time  they  had  sixteen  presses  in  nse; 

'  It  was  Anally  abandoned,  after  acvcral  sus|>cnsion8  and  rcTivals,  in 
October,  1810.  See  BiM*Jriiigimm*e  JZnnipiAMJMw,  voL  n,  p.  174,  tor  an  ac- 
count of  Its  csroer.-—  JK 
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seven  of  them  at  his  printing  house  in  Woroester,  aod  five 

at  the  company's  printing  house  in  Boston.  They  printed 

three  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  a  magazine  in 
Boston  ;  and  they  had  five  bookstores  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  at  Albany,  and  one  at  Balti- 
more. 

Among  the  books  which  issued  from  Thomas's  press  at 
"Worcester,  were,  in  1791,  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  folio, 
with  copperplates,  and,  an  edition,  in  royal  (quarto,  with 
a  concordance ;  in  1793,  a  large  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
octavo ;  and,  in  1797,  the  Bible  in  duodecimo.  Of  this  last 
size,  several  editions  were  printed,  as  the  types,  complete 
for  the  work,  were  kept  standing.  In  1802,  he  printed  a 
second  edition  of  the  octavo  Bible. 

Among  the  books  printed  by  the  company  in  Boston, 
were,  The  MaasachuaeUB  Magazine,  published  monthly,  in 
numbers,  for  five  years,  constituting  five  octavo  volumes ; 
five  editions  of  The  Umwraal  Qeography,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  several  other  heavy  works;  also,  the  Bible  in 
12mo,  numerous  editions;  the  types  for  whidi  were  re- 
moved from  Worcester  to  Boston. 

In  1802,  Thomas  resie^ned  the  printing  at  Worcester  to 
his  son  Isaiah  Thomas,  jun.,  and  soon  after,  transferred  to 
him  the  management  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Spjj.  llis  son 
continued  the  publication  of  that  paper,  and  carried  on 
printing  and  bookselling. 

[^See  Boston — Nmbwrypori  —  HisL  of  Newspapers ,  in 
vol.  ii.] 
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CONNECTICUT. 

There  wm  no  pN«  in  this  eolony  until  1709;  and,  I 
believe^  not  more  than  four  printing  hooMs  in  it  beibre 
1776. 

New  London. 

The  first  printing  done  in  Connecticut  was  in  that  town ; 
forty-five  years  before  a  pren  was  eetabliehed  dsewhere 
in  the  oolonj.^ 

Thoieab  Short  was  the  first  who  printed  in  Connectient. 
He  set  np  his  press  in  the  town  ofKew  London  in  1709.'  He 
was  reoommended  by  Bartholomew  Qreen,  who  at  that 
time  printed  in  Boston,  and  from  whom  he,  probably, 
learned  the  art  of  printing. 

In  the  year  1710,*  he  printed  an  original  work,  well 
known  in  Kew  England,  hy  the  titie  of  The  Sojfiraok  JPbtf- 
form  of  Church  DiscipUne.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  colony.  After  the  Platform  he  printed  a 
number  of  sermons,  and  sundry  pamphlets  on  religious 

1 "  The  sute  of  the  cms  li  thw:  Nor.  87th,  1707,  Got.  Winthrop  died. 

Dec.  7th,  following,  the  i^neral  court  was  called  together,  and  chose  Oor, 
SaltonstalL  He,  minding  to  have  the  government  furoiabed  with  % 
printer,  mofed  to  the  usembly  to  have  one  test  Ibr.**  **TlmoOij  Gnat 
WM  flnt  applied  to,  but  declined  the  invitation.  Afterwards  an  t  opige* 
ment  wm  made  with  Mr.  Short"— (Tram**  MmmieA^  174B,  in  Cknm, 
.IrcAitet  (Finance,  iii,  282).— r. 

*In  October.  1706,  the  genenl  oooit  aooepted  lb.  Bbort's  propodtfon  to 
print  the  PvMk  Ad»  «f  Ae  OUnv  ftir  ftmr  years,  commencing  May,  1700, 
and  "  to  £rive  a  mpy  for  every  Town  or  place  in  the  Colony  that  hath  a 
Clerii  or  liegister,"  for  £50  a-year ;  and  to  print  all  proclamatioaa,  etc,  with 
«*  idl  other  public  borineaa.'*  It  wm  provided,  however,  that  **  be  ahall  Mk 
up  a  printing  press  in  this  Colony."— CW.  Jtfc.  of  Conn.,  v,  09. —  T. 

•  AUlinutrh  the  tUle  patre  liaf*  the  date  1710,  the  work  was  not  completed 
before  1711,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  edition  remained 
in  the  banda  of  Mr.  Shortfs  widow  until  1714.— Omm.  Cbwndl  AMpnb, 
1714,  p.  80.-7. 
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subjects,  and  was  employed  by  the  governor  and  company 
to  do  the  work  for  the  colony.  He  died  at  New  London, 
three  or  four  jeam  after  his  aettlement  there.^ 

TmotHT  Grsbn  has  already  been  taken  notice  of,  M 
the  eeir  of  Samael  Green  janior,  of  Boston,  and  gcaii4aoti 
of  Samael  Green  seidor,  of  Cambridge.  He  condacted  a 
press  in  Boston  thirteen  jetdB,  Beeeiving  an  invitation 
from  the  oonnoU  and  assembly  of  OonneoHeat  eolony,'  in 
the  year  1714  he  removed  to  New  London,  and  was  ap- 
pointed printer  to  the  governor  and  company,  on  a  ssUuy 
of  fifty  poands  per  annnm.*  It  was  stipulated  that  for  this 
earn  he  should  print  the  eleelion  sermons,  proclamations, 
and  the  laws  which  should  he  enacted  at  the  several  sesrions 
<tf  the  assembly. 

Besides  the  work  of  government,  Green  printed  a  number 
of  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  particularly  sermons. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  whenever  he  heard  a  sermon 
which  he  highly  approved,  he  would  solicit  a  copy  from  the 
author,  and  print  it  for  his  own  sales.  This  honest  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  religion  often  proved  injurious  to  his  interest. 
Large  quantities  of  these  sermons  lay  on  hand  as  dead 
stock;  and,  after  his  decease,  they  were  put  into  baskets, 
appraised  by  the  bushel,  and  sold  under  the  value  of  com- 
mon waste  paper. 

'MIm  Caulking  records,  that  a  small  headstone  in  the  burial  ground  at 
New  Loodmi  beui  thb  imcription :  **  Here  lyeth  flw  body  of  Thooiss 
Short,  who  dooaiMd  Sept  27th,  1718,  in  the  SOUi  year  of  his  age."  Two 
children  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Short  are  on  record  in  New  London — 
Catharine  bom  1709,  and  Charles,  1711.  His  widow  married  Solomon 
Oott,Aug.  8, 1714—11: 

*  He  had  received  a  similar  inritatioa  before  the  engagement  of  Iff. 
ttbort  in  1708.  In  a  memorial  to  the  general  court  in  1738,  he  says: 
**  Thirty  years  since,  this  Government  sent  to  me  to  come  to  be  their 
printer.  1  then  mewetod  the  gentleminlbiltrBnted  with  me,tli>ll  wianot 
willing  to  leave  a  certainty  for  an  unoeitltoty.  Mr.  Short  tlien  caUM  op^ 
and  died  hvre."— Conn.  Archiw  {Fiiume$  in,  I,  8>. — T, 

*  Trumbull's  UUUrry  of  CvntucUeuL,  * 
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He  printed  a  revised  edition  of  the  laws,  entitled,  Aei$ 
and  Laws  of  Ais  JUa^esti^a  Cokn^  qf  OomeeUtui  in  New  Enff- 
land,  Imprnit — New-London,  Beprinted  by  Timothy 
Green,  Printer  to  his  Hononr  the  Gh>yemoar  and  Conn- 
cil,  1715."  He  pnbllahed,  aleo,  an  edition  of  the  laws 
from  1715  to  1750.  Ab  early  as  1727,  he  printed  Robert 
Treat's  Alnumack;  the  celestial  signs  for  which  were 
mdely  cat  on  em  quadrates,  and  nused  to  the  height  of 
the  letter.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  resigned  his 
printing  house  and  bnsinesfi  to  hia  son  Timothy,  who  at 
the  time  waa  a  printer  in  Boston,  and  the  partner  of 
Samuel  Kneeland. 

Green  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  New  London; 
and  ae  a  Christian  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Hia 
piety  was  free  from  the  gloominess  and  asperity  of  the 
bigot,  and  he  was  benevolent  in  his  heart,  and  virt\iou3  in 
his  life.  He  was  of  a  very  facetious  disposition,  and  many 
of  his  anecdotes  are  handed  down  to  the  present  time. 

He  died  May  5,  1757,^  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He 
left  six  sons,  and  one  daughter  who  died  in  East  Haddam 
in  1808.  Three  of  his  sons  were  printers ;  the  eldeet,  who 
Bucoeeded  him;  the  second  settled  at  Annapolis,  in  Maiy- 
land ;  and  the  third  who  was  connected  with  his  fitther, 
but  died  before  him.  Another  of  his  sons  by  the  name  of 
Thomas,  by  trade  a  pewterer,  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  leaving  several  children. 

SiMViL  Grebk,  third  son  of  Timothy  Green,  was  born  in 

Boston  two  years  before  his  father  left  that  town.  He  waa 
taught  printing  by  his  father,  and  was  for  several  years  in 
partnership  with  him.  He  died  in  May, 1752,  at  forty  years 
of  age,  leaving  a  family  of  nine  children,  three  of  thorn  sons, 
who  were  printers,  and  of  whom  due  notice  will  be  taken 
in  course. 

'1768,  Caulkins's  Hitt.  New  Ltmdon,  p.  480,  2d  edition.— Jf. 
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Timothy  Grebn  Junior,  was  born  in  Boston ,  and  came  to 
New  London  with  his  fother,  who  instrncted  him  in  the  art. 
He  began  printing  in  Boston,'  and  was  for  twenly-five 
yean  fhe  partner  of  Samuel  Eneeland,  as  has  been  related. 
On  Hie  dea&  of  his  brother  Samuel,  his  father  bmng  aged, 
and  unable  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  printing  house, 
he  closed  his  partnership  with  Cneeland,  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  iBftther's  request,  removed  to  Kew  London. 
The  whole  business  was  resigned  to  him.  He  succeeded 
his  fiither  as  printer  of  the  colony ;  and,  at  that  time,  titers 
was  not  another  printing  house  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1758,  he  published  a  newspaper. 
This  was  the  second  establishment  of  the  kiud  in  the 
colony. 

After  ai  life  of  industry,  he  died  October  8,*  1763,  aged 
sixty  years.  lie  waa  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  much 
esteemed  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  [See  Boston 
Newspapers,} 

TmoTHT  Green,  3d,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  and 
nephew  to  the  last  mentioned  Timothy.  He  was  bom  in 
liTew  London,  and  was  tau^^t  the  art  by  his  unde,  to 
whose  bunness  he  succeeded.  The  newspaper  begun  by 
his  uncle  was  discontluued,  and  he  established  another, 
afterwards  published  by  his  son.  In  1778,  he  set  up  a 
press  in  Norwich,  in  company  ^th  his  brother-in-law, 
which  was  afterwards  remored  to  Vermont 


'Thomas  had  "  seen  no  printing  with  his  name  before  1790."  Li  17M, 
Cotton  Mather's  Memoirs  of  RemarfcabUt  in  tlu  Life  of  Dr.  Inerecue  Mather 
was  printed  in  Boston,  in  Uie  name  of  Bartholomew  Green.  In  an  "  Ad- 
Tartfaement**  of  errata,  at  the  end  of  fhe  Tolome,  Maflier  pays:  "My 
young  printer,  the  nephew  of  him  whoae  name  stands  in  the  title  page, 
tho'  this  be  the  frtit  book  that  han  entirely  fKm^d  thro  his  hand,  has  bid 
pretty  fair  towards  the  exactness  of  that  honest  and  careful  Christian" 
[ Wedieel,  the  **  faultless  printer  "  of  Pule.]  The  "  young  printer  "  wai 
Timothy  Jr.,  the  grand-nephew  of  Bartholomew."— 3*. 

'  AogOBt  8,  Oanlktoe's  Bklory  ^Kmo  LtmiiM,  p.  668, 9d  ed.— JC 
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Qrm  was  printer  to  the  oology.  Lililipf<ofeanoii,«nd 
M  A  eitiflen,  he  wis  Teepeetable ;  a  firm  and  honest  whig, 
he  was  altaehed  to  the  Meial  eonstitatlon  of  the  United 
States.  He  died  on  the  lOtfa  of  March,  1796,  aged  fifty- 
nine  yeats.  He  had  eleven  children,  eight  sons  and  three 
daaghtera.  Two  sons  were  printers,  one  of  whom ,  Sam  u  el , 
succeeded  his  father,  the  other  settled  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virpnia,  and,  in  1787,  first  printed  The  Vir^ia  Herald. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  were  booksellers  and 
binders ;  another  son,  named  William,  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman. 

Ksw  Haybv. 

The  second  printing  hoose,  established  in  Ckmneedent, 
waain  this  town, 

Jaiob  Vammeb.  k  OouFASY,  At  the  eommenoement  of 
the  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1764,  Benjamin 
Frankfin  and  William  Honter  were  Joint  deputy  postmas- 
ters general  for  America.  As  the  principal  bM  of  the 
war  with  France,  in  this  country,  was  to  the  northward, 
the  establishment  of  a  post  office  in  New  Haven  became 
au  object  of  some  cont*€quence.  James  Parker,  in  1754, 
obtained  from  Franklin  the  first  appointment  of  post- 
master in  that  place,  associated  with  John  Holt,  who  had 
been  unfortunate  in  bis  commercial  basinefls,  and  was 
brother-in-law  to  Hunter. 

Ha\'ing  secured  the  post  office,  Parker,  who  was  then 
the  principal  printer  at  New  York,  by  the  advice  of  Frank- 
lin established  a  press  in  New  Haven  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1754.  The  first  work  from  his  press  was  the  laws  of 
Yale  College,  in  Latin.  On  the  first  of  Jannaiy,  1765,  he 
published  a  newspaper. 

Holt  directed  the  concerns  of  the  printing  honse  and 
post  office  in  behalf  of  James  Parker  ft  Co.  Parker 
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remained  at  New  York.  Post  riders  were  established  for 
tbe  anny,  and  considerable  business  was  done  at  the  post 
office  and  printing  house  during  the  war. 

Parker  had  a  partner,  named  W^yman,  in  New  York, 
who  managed  tiieir  affiilia  in  that  dtj  nntil  the  year  1769, 
when  the  pntnerahip  was  diasolved.  This  evwit  made  it 
neoessaiy  that  a  new  smngoment  should  take  phMM. 
Holt  went  to  New  York  in  1760,  took  the  direelion  of  Pfeiw 
ker's  printing  honse  in  that  oil7,and  eondaeted  its  ooneema. 
The  press  and  post  offleein  New  Haven  were  left  to  the 
agency  of  Thomas  Green ;  Parker  k  Oo.  still  remaining 
proprietors,  and  continning  their  firm  on  the  Oazette  till 
1764,  when  they  resigned  the  business  to  Benjamin  Mecom. 

Benjamin  Mecom,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  printer, 
first  at  Antigua,  and  afterward  in  Boston,  removed  to 
New  Haven  in  1764,  and  succeeded  Parker  k  Co.  Frank- 
lin appointed  him  postmaster.  He  revived  the  Gazelle 
which  had  been  diflcontiuued,  but  did  very  little  other 
printing.  He  remained  in  that  city  until  1767,  and  then 
removed  to  Philadelphia.   ISee  PAitads^Aaa,  eteJ} 

Samvwl  Grsen  was  the  third  son  of  Samuel  Green,  and 
grandson  of  the  first  Timothy  Green,  both  printers  in 
Kew  London,  where  he  was  horn.  He  was  tanght  printing 
1^  his  nnde  Timothy,  who  sneoeeded  his  fiither  and  gnmd- 
fiMhert  in  Uew  London ;  and  was  the  sneeessor  of^Meoom, 
at  Hew  Haven,  in  1767.  He  was  joined  hy  his  hrother 
Thomas,  from  Hartford,  and  th^  heoame  partners,  under 
the  firm  of  Thomas  k  Sahuil  Gbuh.  The  newspaper, 
which  was  hegnn  hy  Parker  &  Go.,  and  oontiniwd  hy 
Mecom,  had  again  been  discontinned.  These  brothers 
established  another.  Their  partnership  remained  until 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Samuel,  one  of  the  parties,  in* 
February,  1799,  aged  fifty-six  years. 
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After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Thomas  became 
a  partner  with  hU  fibther,  under  the  firm  of  Thomas  Greeit 
A  Boh.  This  son  was  also  namsd  Thomas.  The  establish- 
ment oontlnned  ten  years. 

In  1809,  a  nephew  of  Biehard  Dr^er,  Thomas  CMUer, 
who  had  been  a  printer  at  Idtehfield,  was  conneeted  wiih 
Green  and  his  son;  but  the  same  jest  Thomas  Green  the 
fitther  retired  from  business.  On  this  occasion  he  pab- 
lished  a  very  afibctionate  and  pathetic  address  fo  the  pnbHc. 
He  ^ed  May,  1812,  aged  sevenly-seren  years. 

The  newspaper  established  by  Thomas  and  Samnel 
Green  was  continued  by  £11  Hudson. 

Habtiobd. 

Printing  was  first  introduced  into  Hartford,  in  the  year 
1764. 

Thomas  Grbbn,  who  has  been  just  mentioned  as  the 
partner  of  Samuel  Green  in  New  Haven,  was  bom  at  New 
London.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Green,  printer, 
in  that  place.  His  &ther  dying,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  was  instructed  in  printing  by  his  uncle.  Green 
first  commenced  printing  in  Hartford,  in  1764.  Until  that 
time  New  London  and  New  Haven  were  the  only  places 
in  the  colony  in  which  presses  had  been  established.  He 
began  tiia  publication  of  a  newspaper,  which  was  the  third 
printed  in  Ck>nnecticnt ;  he  remained  there  till  1767,  when 
he  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  went  into  a  partnership 
.  with  his  brother.  Previous  to  his  leaving  Hartford,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  Ebenezer  Watson,  and  con- 
ducted the  press  two  years  under  the  firm  of  Grbbn  k 
Watson. 

Thomas  Green  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Samuel 
Green,  who  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  died 
in  1812,  aged  73. 
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Frederick  Green,  printer  of  the  Mar^fUmd  OazeUe,  at 
Annapolie,  was  from  the  uune  atock,  and  also  a  great-great- 
grandaon  of  the  aame  Samuel  Green. 

Samuel  Green,  printer  of  the  Oomseiieut  Cfautte  at  New 
London,  and  Thomas  Green  junior,  one  of  Ihe  pabUahera 
of  the  Cbmwd&ttf  Jnumal,  atKew  Haven,  were  of  the  aizth 
generation  of  the  name  of  Green,  who  had  been  printers 
in  this  country,  being  great-great-great-grandBons  of 
Samuel  Green  of  Cambridge. 

Ebenezer  Watson-  succeeded  Thomas  Green,  in  Hart- 
ford, from  whom  he  learned  printing.  He  continued  thd 
newspaper  established  by  Green.  Publishing  this  paper 
was  his  principal  employment,  and  he  became  its  pro- 
prietor at  the  close  of  the  year  1769.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Watson  was  a  thoroughly  taught  printer,  though  he 
practised  the  art  ten  years.  He  died  September  16, 1777, 
aged  thirty-three  years.  He  was  remarkable  for  hia  ha- 
manily,  and  anzSona  fbr  the  aafefy  of  hie  oonntry,  then 
contending  for  its  independence,  devoted  Ma  press  to  her 
canae.  He  waa  an  enrign  in  the  govemor'a  company  of 
cadetB.  Tlus  oompany  attended  hia  fimeral,  and  he  waa 
bnried  with  military  honora. 

Watson's  widow  continued  the  Oomeefkui  QmraiU  in 
company  frith  George  Gk)odwin,  nntil  she  married  Bai> 
zillai  Hudson.  Goodwin  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Watson,  and  was  a  correct  printer.  Hudson  was  not  bred 
a  printer,  but  came  into  the  business  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  Watson.  Goodwin  became  the  partner  of 
Hudson,  and  they  were  very  respectable  printers  under 
the  hrm  of  Hudsok  &  Goodwin. 
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NOftWIOE. 

Thisit  the  fbnrtli  town  in  Oonneetieiit  whm  a  pMM 
was  establifllied*  before  the  revolation.  Two  printing 
houBee  were  opened  in  tJie  sune  year. 

Gmnr  ft  Spoonbr.  Timothy  Qreen  the  third,  printed  in 
New  London.  J udah  Paddock  Spooner  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  him. 

Green  took  Spooner  into  partnership  and  furnished  press 
and  types ;  and  they  opened  a  printing  house  in  Norwich 
in  1773.  Spooner,  by  agreement,  managed  the  concerns 
of  the  firm.  Their  business  not  answering  their  expecta- 
tions, after  the  trial  of  a  few  years,  they  removed  their 
preea  to  Weatmineter  in  Vermont.' 

BOBIRT8OH8  k  TEumuLL.  Alexander  and  James  Robert- 
eon  were  sons  of  a  reepeetable  printer  in  Scotland.  liiave 
mentioned  them  ae  at  Albany,  where  they  began  printing 
and  remained  for  eeyeral  yean.  John  Trcmboll  waa, 
I  beUeye,  bom  in  Oharleetown,  Maaaaehueetta ;  he  served 
an  ^»prentieeehip  with  Samnel  Kheeland  in  Beaton. 
Tmmbnll  entered  into  partnership  with  the  BobertK>ns, 
and  in  1778  they  opened  a  second  printing  honae  in  Nor- 
wich, and  soon"  after  published  a  newspaper.  This  con- 
nection was  not  dissolved  until  after  the  British  troops  took 
possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1776.  The  Robert- 
sons were  royalists ;  and,  soon  after  that  event,  they  left 
Norwich,  and  went  to  New  York. 

Trumbull  remained  at  Norwich,  and  continued  printing. 
He  differed  in  his  politics  with  his  partners,  one  of  whom, 
James,  had  been  in  the  political  school  of  Mein  &  Fleming 
of  Boston,  for  whom  he  worked  two  or  three  years  as  a 

1  Spooner  established  himself  first  at  Hanover,  in  1778,  and  ronovad  to 
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journeyman  ;  but,  politics  apart,  James  was  a  worthy  maa 
and  a  very  good  printer.  Of  Alexander  I  had  no  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was,  unfortunately, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  incapacitated  for 
labor.  He  was,  however,  intelligent,  well  educated,  and 
possessed  some  abilities  as  a  writer. 

TromboU  was  an  honest,  well  meaning  man,  and  attached 
to  his  oonntry.  His  printing  was  chiefly  confined  to  his 
newBpi^er,  and  small  articles  with  which  he  supplied 
coontiy  ehapmeD.  He  died  in  Angast,  1802,  at  the  age  of 
flffy-two  yean. 

Aleunder  and  James  Bobertson  remained  in  New  York 
till  1788,  wben  the  royal  army  and  the  refbgees  qoitted  the 
dty.  The  Bobertsona  went  to  Shelhnme,  in  Kova  Sooti% 
where  they  published  a  newspiq^r.  Alexander  died  in 
Shelbnme,  in  December,  1784.  James  returned  to  Soot- 
land,  his  native  oonntry,  and  began  bnsinesa  aa  a  printer 
and  bookseUer  in  Bdinbni^g^  ^ 


» mm  OndMitin  hwr  BUoft^Ntnriek  hM  aadhtomJ  facte  relating  lo 

these  partncra.  She  says  of  Trumbull :  "  He  was  remarkable  for  his  genial 
luimor,  and  always  bad  a  meny  turn  or  wit^  remark  at  hand."— iH 
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Prinling  WBsintrodaced  into  Connecticat  about  twenty- 
two  years  before  a  press  was  established  in  Rhode  lalaad. 
There  were  but  three  printing  houses  in  the  colony  before 
1775,  and  only  two  newspapers. 

Grsoort  Dexter,  a  printer  in  London,  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  celebrated  Roger  Williams  the  founder  of 
Providence.  Dexter  printed,  in  England,  in  '1643,  "Wil- 
liams's Key  into  the  Language  of  America^  and  the  first  Alma- 
nack for  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New  Eng- 
land.  Soon  after,  Dexter  quitted  printing,  left  his  niative 
oonntry,  and  joined  Williams  in  Providence,  where  he 
came  a  distinguished  character  in  the  colony.  He  was  one 
of  the  parties  named  in  the  charter,  and  for  a  number  of 
yean  one  of  the  aasifltanta  under  the  authorily  granted  bj 
that  oharter.  He  was  one  of  the  first  town  derks,  and 
wrote  an  uncommonly  good  hand.  He  possessed  hand- 
some talents,  and  had  been  well  educated.  From  him  de- 
scended the  respectable  fiunily  of  the  Dezters  in  Bhode 
Island. 

It  is  sidd  that  alter  Samnel  Green  began  printing  at 
Cambridge,  Dexter  went  there,  annually,  for  several  years, 

to  assist  him  iu  printing  an  Almanac.  * 

Newport. 

The  press  was  first  established  in  this  town  in  the  year 
1732;  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  colony  till  1762. 

JaMIS  Fkakkltn.  It  has  been  stated  that  Franklin  was 
the  publisher  of  The  New-England  Ootirant.   Soon  after 

'  Haniucript  papers  of  Presideat  BUles,  of  New  Haven. 
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paper  was  diaoontinoed  he  removed  from  Boston  with 
his  prindng  materials  to  Newport,  and  there  set  np  his 
press  in  a  room  **  under  the  Town  Sehool-Honse."  He  did 
some  printiug  fur  government^  published  a  newspaper  a 
few  months,  and  an  Almanac  annually. 

He  was  the  first  who  printed  in  Rhode  Island ;  but  only 
published  a  few  paniplilets,  and  other  small  articles,  be- 
side those  mentioned  above,   lie  died  in  February,  1736. 

Anne  Franklin,  the  widow  of  James  Franklin,  suc- 
ceeded her  husband.  She  printed  for  the  colony,  supplied 
blanks  for  the  public  offices,  and  pablished  pamphlets,  Ac. 
In  1745,  she  printed  for  government  an  edition  of  the  laws, 
containing  three  hundred  and  forty  pages  folio.  She  was 
aided  in  her  printing  by  her  two  daughters,  and  afterward 
by  her  son  when  he  attained  to  a  competent  age.  Her 
daughters  were  correct  and  quick  compodtois  at  case;  and 
were  instructed  by  their  &ther  whom  they  assisted.  A 
gentieman  who  was  acquainted  with  Anne  Franklin  and 
her  fionily,  informed  me  that  he  had  often  seen  her  daugh- 
ters at  work  in  the  printing  house,  and  that  they  were 
sensible  and  amiable  women. 

James  Franklin  Junior,  the  son  of  James  and  Anne 
Franklin,  wa.s  born  in  Newport :  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  of 
age,  became  the  partner  of  his  mother,  and  coiulucted  their 
concerns  in  his  own  name.  He  began  printing  about  the 
year  1754,  published  The  Merrun/  in  1758,  and  died  August 
22,  1762.  He  possessed  integrity  and  handsome  talents, 
which  endeared  him  to  very  respectable  associates. 

After  his  death,  his  mother  resumed  the  businoss;  but 
soon  resigned  the  management  of  it  to  Samuel  Hall,  with 
whom  she  formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
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FftAVKLDT  AHaUi:*  This  iiim  wis  of  short  doratioii,  and 
mm  aiaaolved  by  the  death  of  Anne  IVanUin,  Apiil  19» 
1768,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  Thej  printed  an .  edition 
of  the  laws  in  folio,  whieh  was  completed  abont  the  time 
that  Anne  Franklin  died. 

Samuel  Hall.  After  the  death  of  his  partner,  Hall 
printed  in  his  own  name.  An  account  of  him  has  already 
been  given  among  the  printers  of  Massachusetts.  He  re- 
mained at  Newport  five  years,  continued  the  publication  of 
the  Mercury^  and  foand  considerable  emplojmeDt  for  his 
press. 

In  March,  1768,  he  resigned  the  printing  house  in  New- 
port to  SolomoD  Soutbwick,  and  removed  to  Salem,  Mas- 
saehnsetts.  [Set  Saknu\ 

SolomokSouhiwick  wBsbom  in  Newport,bntnotbroaght 
np  to  the  business  of  printing.  He  wasthe  son  of  m  fiahei^ 
man  \  and,  when  n  lad,  assisted  his  fiUiher  in  selling  fish  in 
the  market  plaoe^  The  attention  he  paid  to  that  employ- 
ment, the  eomeliness  of  his  person,  and  the  evidenees  he 
gave  of  a  sprightly  genius,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
worthy  Heniy  Collins,  who  at  that  time  was  said  to  be  the 
most  wealthy  citizen  in  Newport,  one  of  the  first  mercan- 
tile characters  in  ISTew  England,  and  greatly  ^Brtingaished 
in  the  colony  of  Bhode  Island  for  philanthropy  and  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Collins  took  a  number  of  illiterate  boys,  whose 
parents  were  poor,  under  his  patronage,  and  gave  each  an 
education  suited  to  his  capacity ;  several  of  whom  became 
men  distinguished  in  the  learned  professions.  Among  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  liberality  was  young  Southwick, 
who  was  placed  at  the  academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 

*  Anne  Franklin's  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  then  printed  in  Phi]adel|lhla,  had,  at  that  time,  a  paitner  lij  the 
nuMof      ;  and  tfie  11m  in  Fhihiddplda  WM  likewiee  IVenl^ 
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provided  for  till  he  had  completed  his  studies.  Mr.  Collins 
then  established  him  as  a  merchant,  with  a  partner  by  the 
name  of  Clarke. 

South  wick  and  Clarke  did  business  on  an  extensive  scale. 
They  built  several  vessels  and  were  engaged  in  trade  to 
London  and  elsewhere ;  but  eventually  they  became  banlc- 
rupts,  and  their  partnership  was  dissolved. 

After  this  misfortune,  South  wick  married  A  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Gardner,  who  for  several  years  had  been 
governor  of  the  colony^  and  by  this  marriage  he  bdcama 
possessed  of  a  handsome  estate. 

About  this  time  Bamnel  Hall,  who  had  a  datlre  to  leave 
Newport  and  remove  to  Balem,  offbred  his  printing  eit»- 
bliahment  for  sale.  Sonthwick  became  the  porohaser  in 
March,  1768,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  HalL  He 
continued  the  publication  of  The  Nem  Ycrk  Mmmy^  and 
made  some  attempts  at  book  printing.  He  published  Ibr 
his  own  sales  several  small  volumes;  but  the  turbulence 
of  the  times  checked  lus  progress  in  this  branch  of  printing. 

Southwick  discovered  a  sincere  and  warm  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  was  a  firm  whig,  a 
sensible  and  spirited  writer,  and  in  other  respects  was 
qualified  to  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  a  press  in  times  of  revolutionary  commotion. 

The  severity  of  the  British  government,  to  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  particularly,  was  manifested  by  several 
acts  of  parliament  which  were  passed  in  1774.  By  one  of 
these  acts  the  people  were  deprived  of  many  of  their 
chartered  rights  and  privileges.  By  another  the  port  of 
Boston  was  shut,  and  the  transaction  of  every  kind  of  com- 
mercial business  on  the  waters  of  this  harbor  was  inter- 
dicted. These  arbitrary  edicts  aroused  the  incUgnation 
of  the  people  in  all  the  colonies.  They  loudly  expressed 
thmr  resentment  In  various  ways,  and  the  press  became 
iheorgangllirough  which  their  sentiments  were  eneigetio- 
ally  announced. 
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Southwick  was  among  the  number  of  printers  who  were 
not  backward  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  our  Zion^  and  to  sound 
an  alarm  in  the  holy  mountain  of  our  liberties.  lie  wrote 
and  printed  an  address  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  headed  with  the  motto,  "  Join  or  die  !  "  This 
motto  had  appeared  in  several  of  the  newspapers,  as  will 
be  mentioDed  hereafter.  In  this  appeal,  Bostpn  was  re- 
presented as  in  a  state  of  siege ;  which  was  actually  true; 
for  the  harbor  was  completely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war, 
and  a  large  number  of  troops  were  quartered  in  the  town. 
It  was  also  farther  stated  that  these  measures  of  the  Britbh 
government  were  a  ^  direct  hostile  invasion  of  all  the  colo- 
nies." The  address  was  oondaded  by  observing,  that "  the 
generals  of  despotism  are  now  drawing  the  lines  of  circnm- 
vallation  around  our  bulwarks  of  lib^^,  and  nothing  but 
unity,  resolution  and  perseverance,  can  save  ourselves  and 
posterity  from  what  is  worse  than  death,  slavery." 

Southwick,  by  his  publications  and  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  country,  became  very  obnoxious  to  tliose  who 
were  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  he,  with  other  zealous 
whigB,  were  marked  a-s  objects  for  punishment.  When 
the  British  fleet  and  army  took  possession  of  Newport,  in 
1776,  he  barely  eluded  the  threatened  evil.  As  soon  as  a 
part  of  the  army  had  landed,  detachments  of  both  horse 
and  foot  were  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  town  to  arrest  the 
patriots,  who  were  endeavoring  to  effect  an  escape. 
Southwick,  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  anns,  and  some 
other  persons,  bad  got  on  board  an  open  boat,  and  were 
just  putting  off  from  the  ehore  into  a  very  rough  sea, 
occasioned  by  a  high  wind,  when  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  them  came  in  sight  Southwick's 
wife  had  a  brother  who  was  a  royalist,  and  as  such  was 
known  to  the  British  officers;  who  however,  wished  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  his  sister  and  her  husband.  Aware 
of  thdr  danger,  this  brother  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
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their  pnrsaen,  and  for  a  few  moments  arrested  their 
attention,  by  giving  them  information  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  town  whence  the  proieribed  whigs  would  probably 
attempt  to  make  their  retreat^  Ac.  This  ftiencUj  inter* 
forenoe  gave  Sonthwick  and  his  Mends  time  to  get  a  ftfw 
rods  from  the  shore  before  the  party  arrived  at  the  spot 
they  had  jnst  quitted.  The  boat  was  yrt  within  readi  of 
their  shot  The  soldiers  ilred  at*  them  hot  ^thont  eibet. 
The  passengeis  fortnnately  reoeived  no  ii^joiy,  and  were 
soon  wafted  to  aplaoe  of  salbtj.* 

Sonthwick  was,  at  this  time,  n  member  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  He  owned  two  new  houses  in 
Newport,  that,  with  other  property  which  he  left  at  that 
place,  were  deatrojed.  He  sought  an  asylum  in  Attle- 
borough,  on  the  frontier  of  Masaachuaette,  and  there 
erected  a  press ;  but  being  soon  after  appointed  commis- 
sary-general of  issues  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  he  re- 
moved to  Providence. 

As  soon  as  the  British  troops  evacuated  Newport  he 
returned  to  that  town  and  resumed  the  publication  of  his 
newspaper,  which  he  continued  till  the  year  1787,  when,  by 
ill  health,  and  embarrassed  circumstances,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinqaish  bnsineis,  and  to  place  the  Matwy  in  other 
hands.' 

His  peooniary  concerns  were  greatly  impdred  by  the 
rapid  depredation  of  the  pftper  currency,  before  the  esta- 

'Mr.  Sonthwick  escaped  with  hia  wife  and  eldest  Bon  Solomon,  Init  a 
younger  child  and  its  nune  were  captured. —  M. 

*In  ft  hittoilesl  dMldi  of  the  JAwy,  published  In  that  paper  when  it 
had  completed  a  century  of  Its  existence,  June  12, 1858,  it  is  asserted  that 
Southwick  did  not  return  to  resume  his  paper,  but  that  Heaxy  Berber  re> 
vived  its  publication  in  1780.  Ae  yet  no  ooples  of  Hm  JKreviif  have  been 
f otmd  that  wen  pabliibed  from  1776  to  1780,  when  Berber's  name  eppeeie ; 
but  it  is  raentioued  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  second  rolume  of  this  work,  that 
Southwick  resumed  its  publication  at  Attleborough,  Mass.  Copies  of  the 
Mercury  are  preserved  In  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Bocie^ 
•t  WoicBiler,  whkdi  show  that  Sonthwick  was  associated  with  Bubar  in 
May,  1785;  that  he  wee  printing  It  alone  In  1787;  end  that  BeiberuM 
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blUAimeiit  of  peace.  He,  Eke  many  others,  eheriabed  a 
belief  tiiat  the  nominal  sum  epecified  in  the  Inlls  would 
eventually  be  made  good  in  specie.  The  impraeticability 
of  the  thing  was  not  considered,  even  when  one  hundred 
dollars  in  paper  would  purchase  but  one  of  silver.  The 
delusion  was  not  discovered  by  some  till  they  fouud  them- 
selves involved  in  ruin.  The  government  of  the  unioQ 
were  indebted  to  Southwick  both  for  his  services  and  for 
money  loaned.  This  debt,  like  others  of  the  kind,  was 
liquidated  by  notes  known  by  the  name  of  final  settlement. 
In  the  course  of  some  months  after  they  were  issued,  they 
were  sold  in  the  market  for  one-eighth  part  of  their  nomi- 
nal value.  To  this  depreciated  state  was  national  paper 
reduced  before  the  assumption  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
new  government ;  and,  when  it  was  in  that  state,  South* 
wick  was  compelled  to  sell  hie  final  settlement  notes  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  fitmily.  He  was  engaged  in.  the 
cause  of  his  country  in  the  times  of  her  adversiljy  and  dan^ 
ger,  but  he  had  no  portion  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
her  prosperity.  Assailed  by  poverty,  and  borne  down  by 

again  printing  it  in  his  own  name  in  1788.  Southwick's  monument  is 
still  seen  in  the  cemetery  at  Ncwpfni.  A  copy  of  the  inscription  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Pratt,  the  presenu  editor  of  the  Mercury,  as 
fttUowi; 

"  In  memory  of  |  Soknnon  Southwick,  Esq.,  |  a  gentleman  of  liberal  | 
education  and  expansive  mind,  |  for  many  years  j  editor  and  ])roprietor 
of  the  j  Heliport  Mercury  |  and  commissary  general  for  the  |  stutc  of 
Rhode  Ldud  |  In  flie  Bevotntioiutty  w.  [  He  died  Dee.  28, 11V7,  |  la 
tiie  SStti  year  of  hie  egai 

Just,  generous,  benevolent  and  sincere, 
Was  he  wlioso  Imllowcd  dust  reposes  here  ; 
If  e'er  a  partial  prayer  he  breathed  to  lieaven, 
That  prayer  was  for  his  country  's  glory  given." 

The  house  which  Mr.  Southwick  occupied  on  his  return  to  Newport, 
with  his  printing  office,  is  tltat  in  which  the  Newport  Bank  is  now  lo- 
cated. Ohlldren  of  his  aon,  Henry  C,  reside  in  Albany,  and  preserve 
volumes  of  the  Mercury  and  other  mementos  of  their  uiuestor,  among 
whirli  is  a  diploma  from  the  College  and  Academy  of  rhiladelphia  for 
proficiency  in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  1767,  conferring  upon  him 
ilie  degree  of  B»A.<— Jf. 
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infirmitj,  he  lived  in  obscurity  from  the  year  1788  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and,  being  imable  to  provide  for  his 
iBhildren,  he  left  them  to  make  their  own  waj  in  the  world. 

He  lost  his'wife,  who  was  an  excellent  woman,  in  1788 ; 
and  he  died  himaelf  December  28,  1797,  aged  eizl^-aix 
Taan. 

Hia  ton  who  bore  hie  name,  Betded  at  Albany,  and  waa 
for  many  years  the  pnUiaher  of  7%e  AHan^  Bi^j^} 


For  many  years-  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony  was  carried  on  at  Newport  At  length  Providence 
roaa  to  eminence  and  became  the  successful  rival  of  New- 


WiLLiAM  GoDDARD,  the  SOD  of  Doctor  Giles  Goddard, 
postmaster  at  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  was  the  first 
who  established  a  printing  press  in  Providence,  and  was 
loon  after  appointed  deputy  post-master. 

>Mr.  Sooth  wick  left  five  children:  Solomon,  Henry  C,  Wllmarth, 
Sllsa,  and  Jcdin.  Solomon  hecame  editor  of  The  Aibanif  Beguitr,  wUdi 
WM  bcig»a  la  19BB  as  a  4MBoemtle  pspw,  and  with  whidi  h0  waa  ooa* 

nected  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  waa  BaccessiTely  clerk 
of  the  bouse  of  assembly  at  Albany ;  clerk  of  the  senate ;  sheriff  of  the 
ooonty ;  manager  of  the  state  literature  lottery ;  state  printer ;  regent  of 
line  vnivcnity ;  postmaster  of  the  city ;  and  preild«Dt  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Farmers'  bank.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
itamoQimtic  party,  wielding  almost  unlimited  influence  upon  the  political 
JssUnlei  of  the  ilati^  BMldes  ^  lUguter,  which  he  published  In  his  own 
name  from  1808  to  1817,  he  also  published  The  ChruHan  VUitant,  in  1815, 
and  T?ie  Plough  Boy,  an  agricultural  paper,  in  1  hi  9  He  edited  the  Naiional 
Jkmoorat^  in  1817  { the  Jfatioital  Obterter,  inl826 ;  the  Flimay  Ifnupaper^  in 
18I8L  He  was  twiee  nominated  for  gornnor,  but  hb  party  was  at  the  time 
in  the  minority.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  left  several  published 
volumes.  He  dh  d  suddenly  Nov.  18,  1889,  aged  flfi.  Hia  brother 
Heniy  was  a  practical  printer,  and  was  sometime  associated  with  him 
in  ^  bmlnesa.  Be  narffled  Jane,  a  dster  of  John  Baiber  who  establlahed 
tiie  BeffiUer,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  its  proprietor.  She  survived  him 
several  years.  Of  six  sons  but  one  left  posterity.  The  Albany  BartWH 
were  of  a  different  family  from  those  of  Newport— if. 
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Goddard  served  his  apprenticeship  with  James  Parker, 
printer  in  New  York.  He  opeoed  a  printing  house  io 
ProvideDce  in  1762,  and  soon  after  published  a  newspaper. 
There  wm  at  that  time  but  one  other  paper  printed  in  the 
colony,  viz.  at  Newport ;  yet  after  a  trial  of  aeveral  jrears^ 
Goddard  did  not  meet  with  such  enoonmgement  aa  to  in- 
duce him  to  continue  his  CfanUe,  He  left  lua  printing 
hooae,  Ac,  in  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  sought  for  him- 
self a  more  fitvorable  place  of  residence. 

On  leaving  Providence  he  waa  for  a  short  time  concerned 
with  Holt,  in  New  York,  in  publishing  Birka*$  QazdUmd 
Post  Boy;  and  as  a  silent  partner  drew  a  shai^  of  the  pro- 
fits. After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  in  1766,  he  dosed 
his  concerns  with  his  Mends  Parker  and  Holt,  and  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  there  printed  a  newspaper,  Ac. 

I  shall  have  occtL-<ion  airain  to  mention  Goddard,  who 
was  ill  business  several  years  in  Pliihidelphia ;  and  after- 
wards at  Baltimore,  where  he  finbhed  bis  professional 
labors. 

As  a  printer  he  was  ingenious  and  enterprising.  He 
made  several  strong  efforts  to  acquire  property,  as  well  as 
repntation ;  but  by  wax^  means  his  plans  of  business  fre- 
quently failed  of  snooess.  He  was  most  fortunate  in  his 
concerns  for  a  few  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
At  length  he  supposed  that  he  had  become  possessed  of  a 
competency  to  cany  him  throa|^  life  "  without  hard  rub- 
bing." In  this  apprehension  he  quitted  business,  returned 
to  Kew  England,  and  redded  several' years  on  a  large  form 
near  Providence,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  and  died 
Dec  28, 1817,  aged  77. 

Major  General  Charles  Lee,  an  officer  in  the  American 
army  daring  the  revolutionary  war,  owned  a  landed  estate 
in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  and  left  by  will  one-tbird 
part  oi  this  estate  to  Goddard  and  Eleazar  Oswald,  to  whom 
he  professed  himself  to  have  been  under  obligations. 
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Few  ooald  conduct  a  newspaper  better  than  Goddard. 
He  was  a  capable  editor,  and  hie  talents  were  often  drawn 
into  reqaisition.  He,  like  many  others,  was  a  laborioos 
agent  in  the  cause  of  his  conntiy,  and  in  many  instances 
where  he  had  neither  honor  nor  profit  for  his  reward. 
When  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  to  be  divided,  aspiring, 
interested,  nominal  patriots,  crowded  him  into  the  hack 
gronnd,  and  lus  services  were  in  a  great  measare  foigotten. 

Goddard,  however,  received  from  the  postmaster  general 
the  appointment  of  snrveyor  general  of  post  roads ;  and, 
in  this  instance,  fared  better  than  many  others,  whose  public 
8ervices  were  never  rewarded  by  any  office  whatever,  either 
of  profit  or  honor.    [JSee  I^hiladcljjhia — Baltimore — News- 

Sarah  Goddard,  tlie  mother  of  William  Goddard,  was 
the  daughter  of  Lodowick  Updike,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  her  brother 
was  for  some  years  attorney  general  of  the  colony.  She 
recttved  a  good  education,  acquired  an  acquaintance  with 
several  branches  of  nsefnl  and  polite  learning,  and  married 
Dr.  Giles  Goddard,  of  New  London,  who  left  her  a  widow. 

After  her  son  had  been  a  few  years  in  business,  she  became 
his  partner.  He  left  the  management  of  the  printing  honse 
and  newspi^r  to  her,  and  she  conducted  them  with  much 
ability  for  about  two  years,  when  John  Carter  supplied  the 
place  of  her  son ;  the  firm  was  then  Sabah  Goddard  &  Com- 
pany. She  resigned  the  business  to  Carter  in  1769,  removed 
to  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and  died  there  in  January, 
1770.  [See  Newspapers  in  vol.  ii.] 

John  Cautkh  was  born  in  I'hiladelphia,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  witli  Franklin  &  Hall,  in  that  city.  lie 
wan  the  partner  of  Sarah  Goddard  from  1766  to  17G8  in- 
clusive; and,  in  1769,  he  became  the  successor  of  William 
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and  Sarah  Goddard,  and  proprietor  of  the  Fnmdmoe 
Gazette. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  his  piin^g  house  was 
*'at  Bhakespear's  Head,  opponte  to  the  Court  House;" 
after  which  it  was  near  the  bridge,  and  opponte  to  the 
market 

He  was  postmaster  before  the  revolotion,  and  Ibr  many 
years  subsequent  to  it  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

art  which  he  practised,  and  the  productions  of  his  press 
exhibit  evidence  of  a  good  and  correct  workman. 

He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  our  country, 
before  its  independence;  and  after  that  important  event 
took  place,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  best  interests.  He 
prosecuted  printing  in  an  accurate  manner  for  forty-six 
years.  His  character  as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity  was 
well  established :  he  died  in  Augost,  1814,  aged  sizly-nine 
years. 

JoBK  Watirman  was  bred  a  seaman,  and  became  the 
master  of  a  vessel.  Preferring  the  mechanic  arts,  he  left 
the  pnrsoitB  of  commerce,  and  boilt  a  paper  mill  two  milea 
from  Proridence,  wMoh  probably  was  the  first  erected  in 
the  colony.  In  1709,  he  purchased  the  press  and  lypea 
which  were,  for  many  years,  owned  and  used  by  Samuel 
Eheeland  of  Boston ;  with  these  he  opened  a  printing  houie 
near  his  paper  mill,  but  made  little  use  of  them. 
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NEW  HAMPSHI££. 

The  printing  for>tbls  colony  was  ezecated  in  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  until  1756.  Only  two  printing  houses  were 

opened  in  New  Hampshire  before  the  year  1776,  and  one  of 
these  had  for  several  years  been  shut  The  productions  of 
the  press  were  few :  the  largest  work  printed  was  the  laws 
of  the  province. 

PoBTBHonm 

Alibongh  this  place  was  the  eafntal  of  the  colony,  and 
had  been  settled  a  long  time,  yet  no  means  had  been  used 
to  introduce  printing  into  it  nntil  about  tiie  year  17S5, 
when  several  of  the  influential  inhabitants  exerted  them- 
selves for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  the  press 
was  established  there,  at  which  was  executed  the  first  print- 
ing done  in  New  Hampshire. 

Daniel  Fowle,  who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston,  on  a  charge  of  having  publislied  a  libel  against 
the  government  of  Maasachosetts,  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
solicited  by  several  gentlemen  in  Portsmouth,  and  after- 
wards encouraged  by  the  government,  to  set  up  a  press  in 
that  town .  He  accordingly  removed  from  Boston  to  Ports- 
mouth in  July,  1756,  and  BO(tn  after  published  a  newspaper. 
Fowle  did  but  littie  at  book  printing;  it  being  his  prind- 
pal  business  to  publish  the  newspaper.  He  was  appointed 
printer  to  tiie  government;  and  the  laws,  Ac,  were  issued 
from  his  press. 

In  September,  1764,  he  took  his  nephew  Robert  Fowle 
as  his  partner.  The  firm  of  .  the  company  was  DAKin.  ft 
BobibtFowlb.  They  remained  together  until  1774,  when 
they  separated,  and  Robert  soon  after  removed  to  Exeter. 

Daniel  Fowle  continued  in  business  until  his  death,  but 
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did  not  acquire  mach  property.  He  married  Into  a  veiy 
respectable  fiimily  in  Boston,  some  years  before  be  re- 
moved from  that  town,  but  bad  no  children.  He  received 
the  commission  of  a  magistrate  a  short  time  after  he  set- 
tled at  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  correct  printer  and  indus- 
trious. He  waa  mild  in  his  dispositiini,  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  attached  to  the  cause 
of  bis  country.  He  died  in  June,  1787,  aged  72  years, 
[ike  Boston — Misl,  JSewsp,^ 

Thomas  Furber  was  horn  in  Portsmouth,  and  served 
bisapprenticeship  with  Daniel  Fowle.  Some  zealous  wlugs, 
wbo  thought  the  Fowies  were  too  timid  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  or  their  press  too  much  imder  the  influence  of  the 
officers  of  the  crOwn,  encouraged  Furber  to  set  up  a  second 
press  in  the  province.  He  in  consequence  opened  a  printing 
bouse  in  Portsmouth,  toward  the  end  of  1764,  and  soon 
after  published  a  newspaper.  In  1765,  be  received  as  a 
partner  Ezekiel  Russell.  Their  firm  was  Furbbr  ft  Rus- 
sell. Excepting  the  newspaper,  they  printed  only  a  few 
hand-bills  and  blanks.  The  company  became  embarra.ssed, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  its  concerns  terminated,  and  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
firrn,  the  press  and  types  were  purchased  by  the  Fowies. 
Furber  became  their  juurucymau,  and  Russell  went  to 
Boston. 

Furber  had  been  taught  plain  binding,  and  undertook 
to  connect  it  with  printing.  Although  he  was  not  very 
skillful,  either  as  a  printer  or  as  a  binder,  he  began  the 
world  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and,  had  he  been 
attentive  to  his  affairs,  he  might  have  been  saccessfuL 
He  was  good  natured  and  friendly,  but  naturally  indolent; 
and,  Uke  too  many  others,  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  companion,  when  be  should  have  been  attending  to  bis 
business.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  at  the  bouse  of  William 
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Goddard,  who  had  employed  him  for  a  loug  time  and 
shown  him  much  friendship.  He  left  a  widow  imd  several 
children. 

EXXTBR. 

A  difference  in  the  political  sentiments  of  B.  and  R. 
Fowle,  printers  and  copartners  at  Portsmouth,  was  the 
cause  of  their  separation  in  1774 ;  and  probably  the  reason 
of  the  establishment  of  a  press  in  Exeter. 

EoBXRT  FowLB  was  the  son  of  John  Fowle,  who  was 
several  years  a  silent  partner  with  Rogers  ft  Fowle  in  Bos- 
ton, and  afterwards  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Norwalk  in 
Connecticut  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  his  ancle, 

at  Portsmouth;  and  when  of  age  became  his  partner,  as 
has  hceii  mentioned.  This  copartnei'ship  being  ended  they 
divided  their  printing  materials.  Robert,  who  was  neither 
a  skilliul  nor  a  correct  printer,  took  the  press  and  types 
which  had  been  used  by  Furber,  and  settled  at  Exeter. 
He  did  some  work  for  the  old  government,  and,  in  1775, 
some  for  the  new.  lie  made  several  attempts  to  establish 
a  newspaper,  and  in  177 6  began  one,  which  he  published 
more  than  a  year. 

The  new  paper  currency  of  New  Hampshire  had  been 
printed  by  Fowle,  and  it  was  counterfeited;  and  suspicion 
rested  on  lum  as  having  been  concerned  in  this  criminal 
act.  He  was  a  royalist,  and  fled  within  the  British  lines 
in  l^ew  York.  By  this  step  the  saspidon,  which  might 
not  have  been  well  founded,  was  confirmed.  Thus  ended 
the  typographical  career  of  Robert  Fowle.  With  other 
refugees  from  the  United  States,  he  was  placed  upon  the 
British  pension  list  Some  time  after  the  estiikblishment 
of  peace,  he  returned  to  this  country,  married  the  widow 
of  his  younger  brother,  who  bad  succeeded  him  at  Exeter, 
and  resided  in  New  Hampshire  until  he  died,  liobert 
Fuwle  had  very  respectable  connections. 
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PENNSTLYANIA. 

This  was  the  second  English  oolonj  in  America,  where 
ihiB  pT€88  was  established. 

The  charter  of  the  province  was  gnuited  to  "William 
PeoD,  in  the  year  1681 ;  and,  aboat  the  year  1686,  a  prin^ 
ing  press  was  established  near  Philadelphia." 

This  city  was  laid  ont,  and  the  bnilfog  of  it  began  by 
its  proprietor,  in  1688.  In  less  than  six  years  after  the 
city  was  fouuded  printing  was  practiced  here. 

WiUAAM  Bbasiobd  was  the  first  printer  who  settled  in 
this  eolonj.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Anne  Brad- 
ford, of  Leieseter,  England,  at  wbieh  place  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1660.*  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  London, 
with  Andrew  Sowle,  printer  in  Grace  Church  street,  and 
married  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Sowle  waa  intimately 
acquainted  with  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  founder  of  the  English  sect  of  quakere.  Sowle 
was  one  of  this  sect,  and  printed  for  the  society.  Brad- 
ford adopted  the  principles  of  the  quakers,  and  was  among 
the  first  emigrants  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  in  1682, 
and  landed  at  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  was  soon  after 
laid  out  before  a  house  was  built.  The  next  year  his  wife 
arrived.* 


•  Tbe  inscription  on  Bnwlford's  tombstone,  in  Trinity  church  yard,  New 
York,  sajrs :  "  He  waa  bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  old  £ngland,  in  16S0."  But 
'!%»  Amtrteam  AhmmadkJIrr  1789,  ptintfld  by  him,  has  tai  thereooid  of  ewnla 
which  have  occurred  in  the  month  of  May  :  "  The  printer  born  the  20dl 
1063."  That  day  was  accordingly  selected  for  conunemonUoa  in  180S. 
(Bee  Wallace's  Address).— .ff. 

"ThoiiiM  Hdme,  who  wm  William  Pboii's  aumyw  geoenl,di«w  a 
plaa  of  Um      of  FldladelpUa,  wliidi  was  ongiaved  and  printed  in 
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At  what  plaot  h»  flrtt  settled  is  rather  uacertaln  ;  but 
it  was,  as  he  vg^rmm  It,   near  Philid^lphia."  The 
Swedes  had  began  »  colony  in  Delawm  as  early  as  19jid, 
and  made  a  settlement  nt  Obester,  now  a  part  of  Penn- 
ijlvania.  TIm  Datoh  wnqntred  ib«  Swedes  and  atliM^ed 
Belswm  to  the  government  of  ITow  York.  By  agreement 
Willi  the  Doke  of  YoHc,  Penn,  lUter  hie  arrlv^,  aeenmed 
the  gorernment  of  Delaware,  and  nnited  lt|  in  m»tten  of 
leglalatlon,  with  Pennaylwhi.  The  general  aasembly 
waaholdon  at  Cbieter»  and  tide  horongh  heeam^  fbr  a  time 
a  plaoe  of  conseqnenoe.    It  is  probable  that  Bradford 
resided  there  until  Philadelphia  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  city.   Ho  might,  however,  have  set  up  his  press  at 
Burlington,  which  is  but  eighteen  miles  distant  from  PhiU" 
delphift,  and  was  then  the  capital  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  work  printed  by  Bradford,  which  has  reached  us  with 
a  date,  is,  "  An  Almanack  for  the  year  of  the  Christian 
account  1687.    Particularly  respecting  the  Meridian  and 
Latitude  of  Burlington,  but  may  indifferently  serve  all 
places  adjacent  By  Daniel  Leeds,  Student  in  Agriculture, 
Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford*  near  Philad^hia 
in  Pennsiloania  pro  Anno  1687/'  This  la  a  sheet  almanao 
in  twelve  compartments  for  the  twelve  monthi*  The 
year  begine  with  March  and  ende  with  Febroaiy,  ae  waa 
nanal  in  the  amnteentfa  centniy.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  are  an  esplanatlon  of  the  alm»n«o»  nn  aeeonnt  of 
the  eolipaee  for  tha  year,  oonrte  andfldra  atBnrlington  md 
Fhihidelphiai  and  diort  mlee  in  hnahandiy.* 

London,  in  1 683,  and  had  thU  title »nd  imprint,  vU :  "  Aporirftltnieof  ^ 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Peunaylvania  in  America,  Igp 
ThonuM  Holme,  survoyor  goaenU.  Bold  by  Andrew  Bowie  in  Bboreditcdi, 
London."  BjrlUfHappearitlMilbilMrSowteeHlMrllTMlorlMdediop 
in  ShoreditclL 

'  Jfr.  Wallnco,  In  his  (hmmemoratiM  Address,  says :  "  Tlio  earliest  issue  of 
Bradford's  prcaa,  known  to  me,  is  an  Almanack  for  the  year  168(5,  pro- 
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It  appears  that  at  the  time  Bradford  printed  this 
almanae  lie  lived  near  Philadelphia,  and  Gheater,  aa  I 
have  said,  was  near  this  dty.^ 

In  1689,  Bradford  Kved  in  the  city.   I  possess  a  quarto 

pamphlet  by  George  Kcitli,  respectint^'  the  New  England 
churches,  printed  by  Bradford  in  Pliiladelphia  that  year. 

It  is  the  oldest  book  Ihfive  seen  printed  in  tlie  city.  Ihave 
another  pamphlet,  of  seventy-four  pages,  printed  by  him  in 
1600,  entitled,  "A  Refutation  of  Three  Opposers  of  Truth 
by  plain  Evidence  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  viz:  Pardon  Til- 
linghast,  B.  Kcech,  and  Cotton  Mather;  and  a  few  Words 
of  a  Letter  to  John  Cotton.  By  George  Keith." — Imprint 
^  Philadelphia,  Printed  and  Bold  by  WUliam  Bradford 
Anno  1690."  I  have  another  qoarto  pamphlet,  of  seventy- 

dncod  nf  rourec  in  1085.  Tt  wn3  caU/eAKakMUtnum  PeuMiiktuikim  M* 
Arafrioi  *  Memtiger,  an  Almanack. 

**In  1086  be  produced  Bumj/mf*  BpUit.  The  title  It* An  Eptade 
from  John  Bornyeat  to  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  to  bo  by  them  dbpenacd 
to  the  Neighboring  Provinces,  wliioli  for  Convcnipnco  nnd  Disi>atcli  was 
thought  good  to  be  Printetl,  and  so  ordered  by  the  Quarterly  meeting  nf 
Fbfladelphto  the  7lh  of  4lh  Month  108a  Printed  and  Bold  ligr  WUItom 
Bradfonl.  near  Philadelphia,  1080." 

"Of  an  Almnnack  M-liicli  was  iwuod  in  1087,IIKH«  than  one  copy 
extant"— -<ldrfrcM,  pp.  20-29. 

Tlie  fact  that  to  1088,  Bradford  tasoed  proposals  for  printing  "  afaufo 
Bible,"  was  accidentally  discoverctl  by  Mr.  Nathan  Kite  of  Philadelphia, 
one  hundrctl  and  fifty  years  nftorwnnls,  lie  having  found  a  copy  of  the 
proposals  in  print  serving  as  ilie  inner  lining  paixir  of  the  cover  of  a 
book.  The  pn^Miaato  are  given  to  full  In  the  appoidlx  to  Xr.  Wallaoe*s 
address. —  27. 

*  It  has  been  siipgcstcd  that  Bnidfonl  tlrsl  settled  at  Kensington,  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Philadelpl)in,ou  the  banks  of  the  Delaware; 
at  which  phM«  there  were  at  that  time  two  or  three  homes,  and  where 
remained  the  great  oak  trco,  under  which  William  Penn  held  a  trea^ 
with  the  Indians,  until  thc:i<l  of  March,  1810.  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  tornado.  Proud,  in  his  liUtory  of  PtmiMykania,  observes  in  a  note: 
**  The  qnakers  had  meetings  for  religions  worriilp,  and  for  the  economy 
of  their  society,  as  early  as  the  fnrr  ]^^^n  of  the  year  1681,  at  the  house  of 
Thomas Fairlamb,  at  Shakainaxoii,  near  or  about  the  place  where  Kensing- 
ton now  stands,  nigh  Philadelphia."  This  fact  renders  it,  in  a  degree,  pro- 
table,  that  Bradford  did  aettle  at  Kenslqglon.  The  creek  al  the  north 
end  of  the  city  Is  known  to  this  day  by  the  Indian  name  flhakamaiom. 
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two  p&g<S8»  written  by  George  Keith,  entitled :  A  Senons 
Appeal  to  all  the  more  Sober,  Impartial  and  Jadicioiis 
People  of  New  England,  to  whose  Hands  this  may  conu^" 
It  is  a  viudicatiou  of  the  qnaken  from  the  attaek  of  Cotton 
Mather,  etc.  Printed  and  Sold  by  William  Bradford  at 
Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1692." 

In  the  year  1692,  much  contention  prevailed  among  the 
qnakera  in  Philadelphia,  and  Bradford  took  an  active  part 
in  the  qnarrel.  OeoTgo  Keith,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  a 
man  of  good  abilities  and  well  educated,  was  sorveyor 
general  in  New  Jersey ;  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  the 
city  employed  biin  in  1G89,  as  the  superintendent  of  their 
schools.  Keith  having  attended  to  this  duty  nearly  two 
years  became  a  public  speaker  in  their  religious  assemblies; 
but  being,  as  the  quakers  asserted,  of  a  turbulent  and  over- 
bearing spirit,  he  gave  them  much  trouble.  They  forbade 
him  speaking  as  a  teacher,  or  minister,  in  their  meetings. 
This,  and  some  other  irritating  circumstances,  caused  a 
division  among  theFriends,  and  the  parties  were  violently 
hostile  to  each  other.  Bradford  was  of  the  party  which 
was  attached  to  Keith,  and  supported  him ;  their  opponents 
were  the  majority.  Among  them  were  Lieutenant  Go> 
vemor  Lloyd,  and  most  of  the  quaker  magistrates.  Keith 
and  Thomas  Budd  wrote  against  the  mijoiity,  and  Brad- 
ford published  their  writings* 

Keith  was  condemned  in  the  (Mj  meetings,  but  appealed 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Friends ;  and,  in  order  that 
his  case  might  be  generally  known  and  understood,  he 
wrote  an  address  to  that  body  which  he  caused  to  be 
printed,  and  copies  of  it  to  be  dispei*sed  among  the  Friends 
previous  to  their  general  meeting.  This  conduct  was 
highly  resented  by  his  opponents.  The  address  wa«  de- 
nominated seditious,  and  Bradford  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  printing  it  The  sherift'  seized  a  form 
containing  four  quarto  pages  of  the  types  of  the  address; 
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and  abo  took  into  Ills  enito^j  a  quntllgr  of  ptpw»  and  a 
mmber  of  book%  wbioh  w«m  in  Bradlbrd't  ahopt  wUli  all 
theoq^aaof  llMaddraBBwUflli  heoonld  find.  ThaolvU 
anliboriljtoolc  np&elNidneai;  and»  at  KiHii  ahd  Biad^ 
fold  atata  liie  flMta,  they  who  pevaaentad  tiiani  in  iSb»  raU^ 
giona  MMmbHaa  eondomnad  and'imprlaonad  tham  by  eitil 
process ;  the  judges  of 'the  courts  being  the  leading  cha- 
racters in  the  meetings.  Several  of  Keith's  party  were 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  with  Bradford;  and  among 
them,  Thomas  Budd,  and  John  McComb.  The  offence  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  his  having  two  copies  of  the  address 
which  he  gave  to  two  Mends  in  compliance  with  their 
request 

The  following  was  a  warrant  for  oommittuif  Bradford 
and  MacComb : 

Whereas  William  Bradford,  printer,  and  John  Mao* 
C!omb,  tajlor,  being  brought  before  as  upon  an  infbmuip 
lion  of  Publiahing,  Uttering  and  Spreading  a  Malitioaa 
and  SeditionapaperyintitiikdAn  Appeal  ftomthatwanty- 
eiglitJndgea^  to  Oie  Spirit  of  TrnthyAe*  Tendingtoihe 
diatariwnee  of  the  Peace  and  the  Bnbvenlon  of  the  preaent 
goveniment,and  the  aaid  Peraona  being  reqnired  to  |^fa 
Seeoritie  tp  anawer  it  at  llie  next  Court,  but  they  rafbaed 
ao  to  do.  Theae  are  therefore  by  the  Elng  and'ihieena 
AnUioritie  and^in  onr  Proprietarys  Name,  to  require  yon 
to  take  into  your  Onatody  the  Bodiea  of  WHUim  Bradford 
and  John  MaeOomb,  and  them  safely  keep  till  they  shall 
be  discharged  by  due  Course  of  Law.  Whereof  foil  not 
at  your  Peril ;  and  for  your  so  Doing,  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  Warrant  Qiven  under  our  Hands  and  beaies 
this  24th  of  August,  1692. 

•«  These  to  John  White  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  or  his 
Deputies." 


^**Twenty-eight,"  meaning  those  who  condenmod  Keith,  in  what  he 
esDid  **tiNlr  SpiiUod  Govt'* 
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4gn«d  bj  AiUiiur  iMk^  and  fom  ofliMV. 

The  day  after  Hie  impiiioDment  of  BiidfiDrd  and  hie 
ftienda,  a  <«Fri^te  SeMiiinis,"  ai  it  was  called,  of  the 
eoan^  court,  waa  boldcn  1^  lizjiiatieci,  all  qoaken,  who, 
to  pot  a  bettor  eomplexioii  on  tbdr  inroocedbgs,  reqncated 
tbe  attendance  of  two  magistratea  who  were  not  qnaken. 

This  court  afieembled,  it  seeme,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victiug  Xcitb,  Budd,  and  their  connectiona,  of  eeditious 
conduct,  and  of  condemning  them  without  a  hearing;  but 
the  two  magistrates  who  were  not  quakers,  if  we  credit 
Keith  and  Bradford,  reprobated  the  measure,  and  refused 
to  have  any  concern  in  it,  declaring  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  a  mere  dispute  among  the  quakers  respecting 
their  religion,  io  which  the  government  had  nq  concern. 
They,  however,  advised  that  Keith,  and  others  aocnied, 
should  be  sent  for,  and  allowed  to  deftnd  themselvefl,  and 
attnned  that  If  any  thing  like  sedition  appeared  in  tbdr 
practice^  ihay  wonld  Jdn  heart  and  band  in  their  proaeea* 
tlon.  To  thia  the  ^nakar  mai^atnlaa  would  not  oonaent, 
and  tbe  others  in  ooneeqnenee  left  the  conrt.  The  oonrt 
then,  aa  ia  stated  in  apampUet,*  proceeded  in  their 
work,  and  as  they  jadged  Qeoige  Keith  in  their  cplritaal 
court,  without  all  bearing  or  trial,  so  in  like  manner,  they 
proaeeoted  him  in  their  temporal  court  without  all  hear- 
ing." The  pamphlet  ftirther  statee  that  **  one  of  the j  udgse 
declared  that  the  court  could  judge  of  matter  of  fact  without 
evidence,  and  therefore  without  more  to  do  proclaimed 
George  Keith,  by  the  common  cryer,  in  the  market  place, 
to  be  a  seditious  person,  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and 
queen's  government"  lAppendix  M,} 

>  Thli  pamphlet  ia  entitled, "  New  England  Spirit  of  Penecation,  tnuu- 
niM  to  Bnntf viBla,  iBd  Um  FketandadQaafcv  feo^ 

True  Chrifltian  Quaker  In  iheTryal  of  Peter  Boss,  George  Keith,  ThomM 
Bndd  and  William  Bradford,  at  the  Besayona  held  at  Philadelphia  the 
JKintb,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  Days  of  December,  1089.  Giving  an  account 
of  the  most  AiMttiiy  FMoeedlagi  of  that  Ooofi** 
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Bradford  and  MacComb,  who  bad  been  imprisoned, 
iq[>peared  at  this  oonrt,  and  requested  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  trial ;  pleading  that  it  was  very  injurions  to 
them  and  thdr  finniles  to  remain  in  coufinement.  They 
claimed,  as  free  bom  English  subjects,  the  rights  secured 
by  Mac^na  Charta,  among  which  was  tbe  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and  Bradford,  in  particular,  desired  that 
his  trial  might  then  take  place,  "  because,  not  only  his 
person  was  restrained,  but  his  working  tools,  and  the  paper 
and  books  from  his  shop,  were  taken  from  him,  and 
without  these  he  could  not  work  and  maintain  his  femily." 

At  this  court  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  the  judgee  and  the  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
qnakers: 

«  Jtuike  Cook.  What  bold,  irapndent  and  confident 
men  are  these  to  stand  thns  confidently  before  the  Court? 

MaeOmb,  Ton  maj  caose  onr  bats  to  be  taken  off 
if  yon  please. 

Bradford,  We  are  here  only  to  dedre  that  wbidi  is  the 
right  of  every  free  bom  Engfidi  subject,  which  is  speedy 
justice,  and  it  is  strange  that  that  should  be  accounted 

impudence,  and  we  impudent  fellows  therefore,  when  we 

have  spoke  nothing  but  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  in 
requesting  that  which  is  our  right,  and  which  we  want; 
it  being  greatly  to  our  prejudice  to  be  detained  prisoners. 

**  Justice  Cook,  If  thou  hadst  been  in  England,  thou 
would  have  had  thy  back  lashed  before  now. 

"  Bradford.  I  do  not  know  wherein  I  have  broke  any 
law  so  as  to  incur  any  such  punishment, 

"  Justice  Jaiiiivps.  Thou  art  very  ignorant  in  the  law. 
Does  not  thee  know  that  there's  a  law  that  every  printer 
shall  put  his  name  to  the  books  he  prints,  or  bis  prea»  is 
forfeited  ? 

^  Bradford,  I  know  that  there  was  such  a  Uw,  and  I 
know  when  it  exinred. 
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"  Justice  CooL  But  it  is  revived  again,  and  is  in  foroe 
and  withoat  any  regard  to  the  mAtterof  the  book  providw 
that  the  printer  shall  pat  his  name  to  the  hooks  he  priiit8» 
which  thoa  hart  not  done." 

The  prisoners  eontinaed  to  press  for  a  trial. 
JuaHee  Cbok.    A  trial  thoa  shall  have,  and  that  to 
yonr  oost»  it  may  he. 

**  Juatiee  Jambigs,  A  trial  thoa  shalt  have,  hat,  for 
some  reason  known  to  as,  the  ooart  defers  it  to  the  next 
sessions,  and  that  is  the  answer  we  give,  and  no  other  yon 
shall  have." 

The  trial  was,  accordingly,  put  over  to  the  next  term. 
The  only  offence  which  appeared  against  MacComb  was 
his  joining  with  Keith  and  his  party,  and  disposing  of  two 
copies  of  Keith's  printed  address  to  his  quaker  brethren. 
J'or  this  he  was  not  only  imprisoned,  but  also  deprived  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Lloyd  of  a  license  to  keep  an  .oi*di- 
nary,  or  house  of  public  entertainment,  for  which  he  had, 
a  few  months  before  his  confinement,  paid  the  lieutenant 
governor  twelve  pieces  of  eight-,  or  three  pounds  twelve 
shillings  of  the  then  currency. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  court,  on  the  6th  of  the  foU 
lowing  Decemher,  Bradford  was  placed  at  the  her.  The 
presentment  was  read,"  the  snhetance  of  wlueh  was,  that 
the  9th,  lOih,  Ulh  and  12th  articles  of  the  pamphlet 
called  An  Appeal,"  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates ;  and  William  Bradford  was  presented 
as  the  printer  of  that  seditions  paper.  The  following  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  are  extraeted  from  the  pamphlet 
ahovo  mentioned: 

"  Clerk.  "What  say  you  William  Bradford,  are  you 
guilty  as  you  stand  presented,  or  not  guilty? 

"  Bradford.  Tn  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  know  whether 
I  am  clear  of  the  mittimus,  which  differs  from  the  pre- 
Bontment? 
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**  The  clerk  and  the  attornejr  for  the  govefnment  read 
and  penued  the  mittimns  and  pretentment,  and  finding 
thflm  to  differ,  said,  that  Wh«n  William  Bradford  wu 
cleared  according  to  law  hd  was  olatNd  of  tha  mittiniiia. 
Bradlbtd  insisted  on  knowing  wiMrtibtr,  on  the  issaa  of  tho 
^as0Dtoiaikt»lie%aa<daarof ^mlttiintti.  AlUrftloiig 
dolNito  onfho  anl^Mt,  fitidfiifd  tras  told  that  ha  WM  daar 
of  tho  millliiiiia  OA  tha  iastt*  of  tha  praaantmaiit 

<*Aia4^  Whiftlmr  isfhopNaaiitmantfbiiiidadoii! 

'*AUern^fir  Ob  QmmimmU  U  ia  graundad  botik  on 
itaitiita  and  aommon  law« 

**BrQ4fgrd,  Praj  tot  Aa  Sea  that  atatttta  and  oommon 
law,  else  how  shall  I  maka  my  plea  T  Jnetioe  Cook  told 
ns  last  court,  that  one  reason  why  ye  deferred  our  trial 
then,  was  that  we  might  have  time  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  answer  it ;  but  ye  never  let  me  have  a  copy  of  my  pre- 
sentment, nor  will  ye  now  let  me  know  what  law  ye  pro- 
secute me  upon. 

"  A  Homey.  It's  not  usual  to  insert  in  indictments  against 
what  statute  the  o£^oe  is|  when  it's  against  several  statutes 
and  laws  made. 

Justice  While,  If  thottwUt  not  plead  guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  thonwilt  Umo  thjropportanitjy  of  being  triad  by  tl^ 
oomitiy* 

Tho  oonn  ^an  ordered  tha  otork  to  write  down  that 
William Bndlhrdralbaad to pload;  whiobbodld;  bntia 
bowaa  wiHbgitdown,Biidlbfd  darifOd  th^  woiald  not 
tako  advantage  against  him,  for  be  foAisad  not  to  p1iid,bilt 
only  requested  tliat  whlob  waa  greatly  naoassary  in  Ofdor 
to  bis  misking  liSs  own  dalbtioa.  flavafil  Itt  tho  oourt  ra- 
questlng  on  the  prisoner's  bsbalf^t  tha  ooart  woold  not 
take  advantage  against  him,  they  admitted  him  to  plsad, 
and  he  pleaded  not  guilty. 

•'The  jury  were  then  called  over,  and  attested;  but 
before  they  were  attested,  Bradford  was  asked  if  he  had 
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any  exceptions  to  make  agaiiiat  any  of  them  that  were 
returned  for  the  jury. 

"  Bradford.  Yea,  I  have,  and  particularly  against  two 
of  them,  Joseph  Kirle  and  James  Fox ;  for  at  the  time  when 
I  wBs  committed  to  prison,  Arthur  Cook  [one  of  the  judges] 
told  me,  that  Joseph  Sirle  had  said,  that  if  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  magistrates  were  thus  found  fault  with,  that 
they  must  not  defend  themselyee  against  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, merchants  would  be  difloonnged  of  coming  here  with 
their  yeesels,  &c. ;  and  I  ezoept  against  James  Fox,  because 
the  first  daj  after  Babbit  and  bis  oompany  were  tsken,  I 
being  at  Sam  Carpenter's,  there  was  Governor  Lloyd, 
James  Fez,  and  several  others,  and  in  disooarse  concerning 
the  taking  of  the  said  privateers,  James  Fox  greatly 
blamed  William  Walker,  because  he  found  firalt  wi^ 
some  justices  that  were  qnakers  for  commanding  men, 
and  as  it  were  pressing  them  to  go  against  the  said  pri- 
vateers; and  also  James  Fox  joined  with  Thomas  Lloyd 
in  saying  he  would  mark  them  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment and  well  being  of  the  province,  who  were  neutral  in 
the  case  of  going  against  Babbit  and  his  crew ;  by  which 
instances  I  think  it  appears  that  these  two  persons  have 
prejudged  the  cause  that  is  now  to  come  before  them. 

**  Joseph  Kirle  acknowledged  that  he  had  spoken  such 
words,  and  desired  to  be  discharged ;  but  the  court  would 
not  allow  of  the  exceptions. 

"  Clerk,  .These  are  no  eioeptioDs  in  law. 

**Attani^.  Hast  thou  at  any  time  heard  them  say 
that  thou  printed  that  paper?  for  that  is  only,  what  they 
are  to  find. 

*^Bra4fw^,  That  is  not  only  what*  they  are  to  find, 
they  are  to  find  also,  whether  this  be  a  seditious  paper  or 
not,  and  whether  it  does  tend  to  the  weakening  of  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates. 
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^*AUoney,  No,  that  is  matter  of  law,  which  the 
jury  is  not  to  meddle  with,  bat  find  wheUier  William 
Bradford  printed  it  or  not,  and  the  bench  ie  to  judge 
whether  it  be  a  seditious  paper  or  not,  for  the  law  has 
determined  what  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  penalty, 
which  the  beuch  only  is  to  give  judgment  on. 

**  Justice  Jennings.  You  are  only  to  try,  whether  Wil- 
liam Bradford  printed  it  or  not. 

**  BrwJford.  This  is  wrong,  for  the  jury  are  judges  in 
law  as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact. 

"The  attorney  again  denied  it;  whereupon  some  of  the 
jury  desired  to  know  what  they  were  to  try,  for  they  did 
believe  in  their  consciences,  they  were  obliged  to  try  and 
find  whether  that  paper  was  seditious,  as  well  as  whether 
Bradford  printed  it;  and  some  of  them  desired  to  be  dis- 
chai^ged. 

A  great  noise  and  confbsion  among  the  people. 
"  Some  on  the  bench  showing  thdr  willingness  to  allow 
of  Bradford's  exceptions  to  the  two  jurors,  Justice  Cook 
said, '  I  will  not  allow  of  it ;  is  there  four  of  us  of  a  mind  ? ' 
Then  the  attorney  read  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  articles 
of  the  said  printed  appeal,  Ac,  and  commented  thereupon, 
and  then  said,  William  Bradford  is  presented  for  printing 
and  publishing  this  seditious  paper,  whereof  you  of  the 
jury  are  to  find  him  guilty,  if  it  appears  to  you  that  he  has 
printed  it. 

"  Brwlfonl.  I  desire  you  of  the  jury,  and  all  men  pre- 
sent to  take  notice,  that  what  is  contained  in  this  paper  is 
not  seditious,  but  wliolly  relating  to  a  religious  difterence, 
and  asserting  the  quukers'  ancient  principles,  and  it  is  not 
laid  down  positive  that  tjiey  ought  not  to  have  proceeded 
against  the  privateers,  but  laid  down  by  the  way  of  query 
for  the  people  called  quakers  to  consider  and  resolve  at 
their  yearly  meeting,  whether  it  was  not  a  transgression 
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of  the  qaakeri'  principles  to  hire  and  commissionate  men 
to  fight? 

"  Justice  Cook.  If  it  was  intended  for  the  yearly  mect- 
ingat  Burlington,  why  waa  it  published  before  the  meeting  ? 

*'  Braifford.  Becaur^e  it  might  be  porn.^ed  and  considered 
of  by  Friends  before  tlie  meeting,  even  as  the  bills  that  are 
proposed  to  be  passed  into  laws,  they  are  promulgated  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  the  assembly  meets,  that 
eacli  may  have  opportunity  to  conBider  them. 

"  Then  the  attorney  read  the  act*  against  printing  any 
book  withoat  the  printer's  name  to  them;  and  he  said, 
Xhat  was  one  act  which  they  prosecuted  William  Bradford 
npon. 

George  Keith  answered  the  attorney.  'It  may  be 
observed  the  singular  and  extraordinary  severity  of  those 
justices,  called  quakers,  who  will  pick  out  a  statute  made  in 
Old  England,  and  prosecute  a  man  upon  it  here,  whichmight 
ruin  him  and  his  &mily,  though  it's  not  certain  whether 
that  act  be  in  force ;  most  of  William  Penn's  and  the 
quakers'  books  were  printed  without  the  name  of  the  printer 
when  that  act  was  in  force,  and  yet  we  never  heard  that  any 
printer  in  England  was  prosecuted  for  that;  these  here 
because  they  cannot  fix  the  matter  to  be  any  breach  of  the 
peace  they'll  prosecute  the  printer  for  not  patting  his  name 
to  what  they  suppose  he  printed.* 

"  Note.  That  all  the  time  those  |>ersons  were  on  trial, 
the  grand  jury  sat  by  them,  overawing  and  threatening^ 
them,  when  they  spoke  boldly  in  their  own  defence,  and 
one  of  the  jury  wrote  down  such  words  as  they  disliked, 
signifying  that  they  would  present  them,  flustice  Cook  bid 
them  take  notic«9  of  such  and  such  words,  thereby  overawing 
the  prisoners,  that  they  had  not  liberty  to  plead  freely. 
When  Thomas  Harris,  at  the  request  of  the  prisoners, 

'  An  ftct  of  the  British  iMrlisment  U  Car.  8  cap.  88. 
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began  to  Mtyaomeihmg  to  the  matter,  they  atopt  him  and 
.1»d  an  officer  take  him  eway,  and  Arthur  [Jnatioe]  Cook 
aaid  that  he  should  plead  no  more  there. 

After  a  long  pleading,  D.  Llojd,  their  attorney,  began 
to  mmmofu  up  the  matter  to  the  jarj,  and  coneladed  by 
saying,  it  was  evident  William  Bradford  printed  the  sedi- 
tious paper,  he  being  the  printer  in  this  place,  and  the 
frame '  on  which  it  was  printed  was  found  in  his  house. 

Bradford.  I  desire  the  jury  and  all  present  to  take 
notice,  that  there  ought  to  be  two  evidences  to  prove  the 
matter  of  fact,  bat  not  one  evidence  has  been  brought  io 
this  case. 

"  Justice  Jennings.  The  fame  on  which  it  was  printed 
is  evidence  enough. 

Bradford.  JBnt  where  is  the  frame?  There  has  no 
ftame  been  prodnoed  here ;  and  if  there  had,  it  ia  no  efi* 
dence,  unless  yon  aaw  me  print  on  it. 

JwHee  Jenmngt,  The  Jniy  shall  h«?e  the  finame  with 
them;  it  cannot  well  be  brought  here;  and  beaidea  the 
aeaaon  la  cold,  and  we  are  not  to  tat  here  to  endanger  onr 
health.  Yon  are  minded  to  put  trieka  npon  na. 

*'Bmff'cfd,  You  of  the  jniy,  and  all  here  preaent, 
I  desire  yon  to  take  notice,  1h*t  Uiere  haa  not  oneevideaoe 
been  brought  to  prove  that  I  printed  the  sheet,  called  An 
Appeal ;  and,  whereas  they  say  the  frame  la  evidence  which 
the  jury  shall  have;  I  say,  the  jury  otight  not  to  hear,  or 
have  any  evidence  whatsoever,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges  and  prisoners. 

"  Yet  this  was  nothing  minded,  but  Sam  [justice]  Jen- 
nings summoned  up  to  the  jury,  what  they  were  to  do, 
viz:  to  find,  first,  whether  or  not  that  paper,  called  the 
Appeal,  had  not  a  tendency  to  the  weakening  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  encouragement  of  wickedness  ? 

*  Called  by  printers  form,  containing  the  pages  in  tjpei. 
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Secondly,  whether  it  did  not  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  ?  and,  thirdly,  whether  William  Bradford  did  not 
print  it,  without  putting  hie  name  to  it  as  the  law  requires  ? 
The  jury  had  a  room  provided  for  them,  and  the  sheriff 
caused  the  frame  to  be  carried  in  to  them  for  an  evidence 
that  William  Bradford  printed  the  Appeal.  The  jury  con- 
tanaed  about  foily-eight  hours  together,  and  could  not 
agree;  then  they  came  into  court  to  ask  whether  the  law 
did  require  two  evidenoea  to  find  a  man  guilty?  To 
•Ofwer  this  question,  the  attorney  read  a  passage  ont  of  a 
Iftw  book,  that  they  were  to  find  it  by  OTideneea,  or  on 
their  own  knowledge,  or  ofberwiee ;  now,  aaye  the  attorney, 
this  othmoite  U  the  finane  which  yon  have,  which  is  evi- 
dence enffldent 

"  Bra^^brd,  The  frame  which  they  have  IB  no  evidence 
for  I  have  not  aeen  it;  and  how  do  I,  or  the  jniy,  know 
that  that  which  was  carried  in  to  them  is  mine? 

"Bradford  was  interrupted;  the  jury  were  sent  forth 
aglain,  and  an  officer  commanded  to  keep  them  without  meat, 
drink,  fire,  or  tobacco.  In  the  afternoon  the  j  ury  came 
into  the  court  again,  and  told,  they  were  not  like  to  agree; 
whereupon  the  court  discharged  thorn. 

"  Bradford  then  said  to  the  court,  that  seeing  he  had 
been  detained  so  long  a  prisoner,  and  his  utensils  with 
which  he  should  work  had  been  so  long  kept  from  him, 
he  hoped  now  to  have  his  utensils  returned,  and  to  be  dis- 
charged from  his  imprisonment. 

"Jiutice  Jennings.  No!  Thou  shalt  not  have  thy 
things  again,  nor  be  discharged ;  but  I  now  let  thee  know 
thou  stand  in  the  same  capacity  to  answer  next  court,  as 
before. 

**  Next  court  being  come,  Bradford  attended,  and  desired 
to  know,  if  the  court  wonld  let  him  have  his  utensils,  and 
he  be  discharged  ? 
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*^  Justice  Cook,    ThOQ  Bhalt  not  have  thy  goods  aatll 

released  by  law. 

Bradford,    The  law  wlU  not  release  them  anless 

executed. 

"  Justice  Cook,  If  thoa  wilt  request  a  trial,  thou  may 
have  it 

Whereupon  Bradford  queried,  whether  it  be  according 
to  law  to  seize  men's  goods,  and  imprison  their  persons, 
and  to  detain  them  under  the  terror  of  a  gaol,  one  six 
months  after  another,  and  not  bring  them  to  trial  unless 
requested  bj  the  imprisoned?  Whether,  when  a  jury  is 
sworn,  well  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliverance  make 
between  the  proprietor  and  prisoner,  it  is  not  illegal  to 
absolve  them  from  their  oatbs,  dismiss  them,  and  put  the 
cause  to  trial  to  another  Jury?"' 

Soon  after  this  session  of  the  court  Bradford  was  by 
some  means  released  from  his  confinenient.  It  is  said, 
that  in  the  examination  of  the  frame,  the  jury,  not  being 
acquainted  with  reading  backwards,  attempted  to  raise"  it 
from  the  plank  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  to  put  it  in  a 
more  favorable  situation  for  inspection  ;  and  that  one  of 
them  assisting  with  his  cane,  pushed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  types  as  the  form  was  placed  perpendicularly,  when, 
like  magic,  this  evidence  against  Bradford  instantly 
vanished,  the  types  fell  from  the  frame,  or  chase  as  it  is 
termed  by  printers,  formed  a  confused  heap,  and  prevented 
further  investigation.* 

'  Thf«e  extracts  from  the  prinK^d  contemporaneous  account  of  Brad- 
ford's  frifil  arc  not  litrrnl  transcripts  of  the  ori^final  ;  but  tlic  fonns  of 
cxprciision  were  sometimes  condeU8ed,  and  someiimes  paraphrased,  by 
Thomas,  while  meaning  always  to  prasenre  tiie  sense.— A 

•Proud,  in  his  HMory  of  Penntyttania,  mentions,  that  George  Keith 
had  pul)Iishe(l  scvcnil  virulent  picrcs,  one  of  whicli  indecently  reflected 
on  several  of  the  principal  magistrates  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
wherelqr  their  authority  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  was  lessened. 
The  printer,  William  Bradford,  and  John  MacComb  who  had  published 
it,  were  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  five  magistrates,  and  ejuunined. 
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Bradford  having  mcnrred  the  diBpleaBure  of  the  domi- 
nant parly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  receiving  encouragement 
to  ae^e  in  New  York,  he,'  in  1698,  removed  to  that  city ; 
but  it  is  anppoaed  he  had  a  concern  in  the  press  which 
was  continued  in  Fhiladelplua.  ISee  New  ForAr.] 

Ruhub  Jursnr.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  how  long  before  or  after  1699  Jansen  printed 
in  Philadelphia ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  owned  a  press. 
It  haa  been  supposed  by  some,  that  after  William  Bradford 
difiered  and  seceded  from  his  quaker  brethren  who  had 
the  principal  concern  in  public  aft'aira,  they  procured  and 
set  up  another  press ;  and  by  others,  that  Jansen  was  eitlier 
an  apprentice,  or  a  journeyman  to  Bradford;  that  after 
Bradibrd  had  removed  to  New  York,  in  1693,  he  left  Jan* 
sen  to  manage  a  press  in  Philadelphia ;  and  that,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  Jansen  conducted  the  press  in  his  own 
name,  and  had  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  Some 
amangement  of  this  kind,  probably,  took  place,  and  con- 
tinned  dniing  the  minority  of  Andrew,  the  son  of  'William 
Bradford. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  connection,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  little  bnriness  for  the  press  in  Philadelphia, 
excepting  the  diapntea  among  the  quakers ;  bnt  there  was 
more  employment  for  that  in  Ifew  York ;  and  that  the  ma- 
terials of  both  the  printing  houses  united  would  uot  have 
formed  a  large  apparatus. 

and  upon  their  contemptuous  bdiavior,  and  reflnal  to  glvt  secnrity,  were 

coinniitted.  lie  adds,  "But  they,  were  soon  tlisclmr^red,  without  being 
brought  to  a  trial."  This  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  account  of 
the  trial  printed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  probeble  had  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Proud.  Beepecting  Keith  and  Budd,  Proad  says,  tbejr 
vrcTC  also  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia,  as  authors  of 
another  boolc  of  the  like  tendency,  entitled,  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent^  in 
wbicb  they  defamed  Samuel  Jennings,  "a  judge  and  a  magistrate." 
This  presentment  was  prosecuted ;  "  sotbe  natter  was  brought  to  a  trial, 
and  the  parties  fiaedlM.  each ;  bnt  the  lines  were  never  exacted." 
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I  have  met  with  only  one  book  with  Janeen's  name  in 
the  imprint  The  title  of  that  one,  at  laiga,  ie,  God'a 
Protecting  Providence  Man's  sareet  Help  and  Defenee  in 
the  'nmee  of  the  grealeet  diflleallgr  and  most  Lnimneikt 
danger,  Evidencedia  the  Bemaikable  Defiyerance  of  IKms 
Persons  from  the  Bevoaring  Waves  of  the  Sea,  amongst 
which  they  Suffered  Shipwreck.  And  also  from  the  more 
cruelly  devouring  jawes  of  the  inhumane  Canibals  of 
Florida.  Faithfully  related  by  one  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned therein.  Printed  in  PliMddphia  by  Raiuer  Jansen, 
1699." 

Jacob  Taylor.  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  printed 
by  him,  and  doubt  his  having  been  a  printer.  As  it  appears 
by  the  journals  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  consulted  aboat 
printing  the  laws  of  the  province  in  1712,  some  persona 
have  been  of  opinion  that  at  that  time  he  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  can  find  no  other  evidence  of  this  &ct  than 
whkt  appears  in  the  IbUowmg  ezftraets  from  the  joomala 
of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  via : 

In  1712,  on  the  ninth  of  the  third  month,"  the  assembly 
determined  that  it  would  *^  be  of  great  nse  and  benefit  ,  to 
the  conntiy  to  have  the  laws  printed,  and  thereupon  sent 
for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat  with  him  about  the  same.  He 
hufimned  the  house,  that  aooording  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  ohsiges  thereof  would  amount  to  one  hundni 
pounds  besides  paper." 

It  was  this  circumstance,  I  am  led  to  suppose,  that  in- 
duced Andrew  Bradford,  who  was  connected  with  his 
father  in  New  York,  to  leave  that  city,  and  commence 
printing  in  Philadelphia ;  for  on  the  "  twenty-fourth  of  the 
ninth  month,"  the  assembly  chose  a  committee,  "to  treat 
with  Jacob  Taylor,  and  the  other  printers  in  towVy  about  the 
charge  it  will  require  to  print  the  laws  of  this  province,  and 
report  the  same  to  this  house  this  qft€niOon,'*   The  printem  ^ 
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lAoi  in  twm^  were  doobtleNWilliam  and  Andrew  Bradford 
from  New  Tork»  as  it  cannot  be  diacorered  that,  at  that 
time,  there  were  any  other  profSaaiorB  of  the  art  nearer  tiian 
New  London  and  Boeton.  Ifc  \b  poirible  that  Janaen  qd|^ 
have  been  of  the  namberi  but  it  it  believed  that  he  died,  or 
had  left  PUladelphia,  before  thit  time.  However  ihia  may 
have  been,  the  eommittee  performed  the  aendce  which  waa 
required  of  them,  and  made  their  report  in  the  after  part  of 
thatday.  Seven  perBons  were  then  immediately  chosen,  who 
**  with  the  8peaker*s  assistance,  were  appointed  trustees  on 
behalf  of  the  province  to  employ  one  or  more  persons  in 
printing  five  hundred  volumes  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  that 
60  pounds  of  the  province  stock  shall  be  paid  by  the  trea- 
surer as  money  comes  into  his  hands,  (after  paying  500^. 
to  the  lieutenant  governor,  &c.),  unto  the  said  trustees, 
towards  defraying  the  charges  aforesaid ;  and,  that  what 
it  amounts  to  more  by  a  true  account  of  the  whole  expense, 
and  due  credit  given  for  the  sales  made  of  the  said  books, 
produced  to  the  assembly  for  the  time  being,  the  same 
shall  be  a  debt  chargeable  on  thit  province,  to  be  paid  oat 
of  the  pnblio  stock  thereof." 

Ab  there  would  not  be  sufficient  money  in  the  treasarer*B 
handa  for  the  nae  of  printingthelawa, after payingtiie  600<. 
to  the  lientenant  govemor,and  thememberaof  theaaaembly 
for  their  aerviceai  it  waa,  on  the  **  seventh  of  the  fourth 
month,  Ordered,  That  the  truateea  iq^pdnted  to  get  the  lawa 

'loonoeive  that  this  expresiilon,  to  correspond  with  others  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  joumah  which  follow,  should  read  thus,  "  to  treat  with 
Jacob  Taylor,  and  others  who  are  printers  iu  town" — meaning  the 
pvtaitsn  who  osiM  to  town  oa  tills  boriima  Thli  remark  b  juatUad,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  delay  of  the  assembly,  which  it  seems  waitsd  a  furl* 
night  after  they  took  up  the  subject  before  they  proceeded  farther  with 
it.  This  gave  time  for  the  printers  in  New  York  to  get  information  of 
wtasl  WM  tnmaaetlBg  nUttr*  to  pilntiiig  the  lawa,  and  to  oome  to  Phila- 
ddpllia;  and,  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  consult  with  them  and  Taylor,  and  was  directed  to  make  a  re- 
port the  same  day. 
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printed  may  take  up  money  at  interest  to  defray  the  charges 
thereof,  which  shall  be  allowed  a  debt  upon  this  province, 
to  be  discharged  with  the  first  public  money  that  comes 
to  the  treasurer's  hands,  after  the  aforesaid  payments  are 
diflchaiged,  and  that  the  note  issued  for  the  said  fiAy  ponnds 
be  made  payable  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  preparatory  measures  for 
printing  the  laws,  the  trustees  did  not  proceed  with  the 
business.  On  '*the  thirteenth  of  thto  eleventh  month  in 
I7lf the  subject  was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
assembly,  and  a  committee  of  three  persons  was  appointed, 

to  treat  with  any  printer,  or  other  person  or  perwu  of 
this  eUjff  about  the  charge  and  method  of  printing  the  wid 
laws,  and  bring  their  proposals  in  writing  to  this  honse." 

On  the  "fifteenth  of  the  eleventh  month,  '  the  same 
year,**  the  committee  appointed  to  treat,  kc,  brought  in  a 
proposal  in  writing  from  Jacob  Taylor,  which  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."  On  the  "  third  of  the  twelfth 
month,  a  proposal  from  Andrew  Bradford,  prinler,  was 
read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."  And  on  the  tenth 
of  that  month,  another  cominittoe  was  chosen  to  contract 
**  with  such  prinler  as  they  shall  think  Jit  to  print  the 
laws ; "  and  were  authorized  to  **  employ  such  clerks  as 
they  shall  find  necessary,  to' procure  a  correct  copy  of  the 
said  laws  for  the  press."   The  committee  had  power, 

where  they  shall  observe  any  two  or  more  laws  of  the 
same  tenor  or  efl^t,  (unless  they  be  supplementary  to 
each  other)  to  omit  such  of  them  as  shall  appear  to  be 
redundant,  only  taking  care  that  their  tUka  be  printed." 
Andrew  Bradford  was  employed  to  print  the  laws;  and,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  at  this  time  he  established  himself 
in  Philadelphia. 

Although  the  following  extract  from  the  journals  of  the 
assembly  relates  to  Bradford,  I  will  insert  it  in  this  place 
as  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  business  respecting  this 
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edition  of  the  laws,  which  made  a  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pages, folio,  viz  : 

"  1714.  6th  mo.  4.  A  petition  from  Andrew  Bradford, 
fletting  forth  that  by  order  of  the  governor  and  assembly 
be  baa  printed  the  laws  of  this  province ;  that  the  repeal 
of  several  laws  by  her  Majesty,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  Bale 
of  them ;  and  desiring  to  be  relieved  hj  this  bouse ;  was 
received,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table." 

"  1714.  6tb  mo.  5.  Resolved  that  the  speaker  issae  bis 
warrant  nnto  Bicbard  Hill,  to  pay  nnto  Andrew  Bradford, 
printer,  thirty  pounds  for  fifty  bound  volumes  of  the  laws 
of  this  proTOce. 

If  Taylor  was  not  a  printer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  be  dedrous  to  contract  for  printing  the  laws,  with  a 
view  of  having  the  work  executed  in  Boston,  and  making 
a  profit  thereby.  There  was  a  Jacob  Taylor,  who  for 
about  thirty  years  annually  calculated  an  almanac,  which 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Andrew  Bradford;  he 
wa>*  probably  the  same  person;  he  died  in  1746.  lean 
learn  nothing  farther  of  him. 

Andrew  Bradford,  was  the  son  of  William  Bradford,  who 
first  printed  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
went  to  N'ew  York  with  his  father,  and  of  him  learned  the 
art  of  printing.  When  his  minority  ended,  he  was  one 
year  the  partner  of  his  father.  About  the  year  1712,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  that  time  to  1728,  was 
the  only  printer  in  the  colony. 

His  printing  bouse  was  in  Second  street,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Bible."  He  sold  pamphlets  and  school  books,  and 
till  1780  frequently  advertised  other  articles  for  sale,  such 
as  whalebone,  live  geese  feathers,  pickled  sturgeon,  choco- 
late, Spanish  snuff,  &c.,  and  executed  common  binding. 
He  printed  for  the  government,  and  published  polemical 
pamphlets,  which,  during  many  years,  alTorded  employment 
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for  the  preM  wherever  it  was  eatabliahed.  In  1782,  he  was 
postmaster,^  aad,  in  1786,  became  a  considerable  dealer  in 
books  and  statiooeiy.  Deoember  22, 1719,  Bradford  pnV 
Hshed  the  first  newqiaper  printed  in  Pennijlvania,  The 
AnuriBim  Mercury,  John  Copson  appears  to  haye  been  a 
partner  in  this  pnbUeation  for  abont  two  years.*  In  1789, 
his  foster  son,  William,  was  his  partner;  this  connection 
lasted  abont  eleven  months,  and  ended  in  1740. 

'When  Franklin  made  his  firet  visit  to  FhiladelphiA  in 
1728,  a  second  printing  house  was  opening  hy  Keimer. 
Franklin,  although  a  journeyman  in  this  rival  printing 
house,  boarded  some  time  with  Bradford.  It  is  evident 
from  Franklin's  statement,  that  Bradford  was  not  merely 
civil,  he  was  friendly  to  this  young  stranger ;  and,  although 
he  had  no  employment  for  him,  yet  he  made  him  welcome 
to  his  house,  "  till  something  better  should  offer."  When 
mentioning  Bradford,  and  his  rival  Keimer,  Franklin  ob- 
serves, thej  were  both  "destitute  of  every  qualification 
necessary  to  their  profession."  The  first  "  was  very  illi^ 
terate,'  and  the  latter  "  ignorant  of  the  world," 

In  1788,  Andrew  Bradford  purchased  the  bous^  in  South 
Front  street,  which  was  kept  in  possession  of  the  family, 
and  long  after  ooenpied  as  a  printing  honse  by  Thomaa 
Bradford,  publisher  of  I%6  True  Amerkm^  a  daily  newtf^ 
paper.  He  printed  three  or  four  Almanacs  annually,*  vis : 

*  In  itie  Discotirae  on  Andrew  Bradford  before  the  HUtorical  Society  of 
PennsylTMiia,  in  1869,  by  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Esq.,  it  is  said  that  Brad- 
lbrd*t  paper,  the  W$»Ug  Msreury  of  April  4th,  1798,  haa  *  ■tatanant  ttnl 
**the  Post  Offloe  will  be  kept  at  the  honae  of  Andtew  Bndfofd.**  He 
may  therefore  have  had  the  appointment  thus  early. —  H. 

'Bradford,  in  1780,  calla  Copaoa  a  boolueller;  but,  in  1781,  Copaoa 
•tjriea  htmaelf  amerohant 

*Mr.  Jones,  in  htodlMoane, oontroTWtsUiiadlitifaof  iIHten<7afBlaal 
Bradford —  H. 

*Mr.  Jmei,  p.  21,  enomoatea  Beven  almanac*  printed  by  Bradford, 
fl^  of  PMr  Rtehtfd,  bflridea  a  ihMt  slaisiisft->  jr. 
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Jacob  Taylor's,  Titan  Leeds's,  John  Jerman's,  and  William 
Birkett's;  these  he  published  many  years. 

Bradford  increased  his  property,  and  became  easy  in  his 
circumstances.  He  was  postmaster;  and  retained  the 
office  for  several  years  after  Franklin  opened  a  third  print- 
ing house  in  Philadelphia.  However  correct  Franklin's 
opinion  of  him  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Bradford  possessed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens;  as  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  common 
conncil  of  the  city,  and  was  in  this  office  at  the  time  of  hia 
death. 

In  1741,  he  published  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  The 
American  MagazinCy  or  Monthly  Vkw  of  the  BoHtieal  SlaU  of 
the  British  Oolonies.   This  work  was  soon  cUscontinaad. 

His  wife  died  in  December,  1789;  and,  in  1740,  be 
married  Cornelia  Smttib,  a  native  of  New  Yoric,  who  wis 
related  to  bis  ikther's  second  wife.  He  cUed  November 
28,  1742,^  aged  abont fifty-six  years;  and  wasbnried  in 
Cbiist  ohnreb  burying  groand.  On  this  ocession  The 
American  Mercwry  appeared  in  monming  dx  weeks. 

{8u  Newspapen'—PhSbuU^^,'] 

Samuel  Kbiher  was  bred  to  printing  in  London,  where 
he  married;  and  leaving  his  wife  in  England,  he  came  to 
this  country  and  opened  a  printing  house  "  in  High  street, 
near  the  Market-House,  at  Philadelphia,"  in  1728.  Until 
that  time  Bradford  was  the  only  printer  in  the  colony. 
Keimer's  printing  materials  consisted  "  of  an  old  damaged 
press,  and  a  small  cast  of  worn  out  English  types,  con- 
tained in  one  pair  of  cases."*  He  soon  made  a  small  addi- 
tion to  his  lypes,  which  enabled  him  to  print  pamphlets, 
and  other  small  works.  He  was  bred  a  compositor,  and 

*  Mr.  Jones  in  his  discoorse  on  Andrew  Bradford,  says  he  died  "  on  the 
night  of  fhe  Mth  of  Nofombflr."— JK 
•FkuKUn's  £0; 
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like  other  Earopean  eompoeiton,  knew  little  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  press.  When  he  wanted  to  use  this  small 
printing  apparatas,  he  had  neither  man  nor  boj  to  assist 
him.  His  press  was  found  to  be  def  lient  in  some  of  its 
parts,  and  it  had  not  been  put  together.  At  this  time 
Franklin  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  Bought  employment 
Keimcr  engaged  him  to  put  his  press  in  order,  and  hired 
him  as  a  journeyman. 

The  first  production  of  Keimer's  press  was  an  elegy  of  !iis 
own  on  the  death  of  Aquilla  Rose,  printer,  a  young  man  of 
excellent  character,  secretary  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  principal  workman  in  Bradford's  printing  house. 
Keimer  was  engaged  on  this  elegy  mentally  and  manually 
when  he  first  saw  Franklin,  who  observes  that  Keimer  was 
a  poeti  but  **  could  not  be  said  to  torUe  in  Terse,  for  his  * 
method  was  to  set  the  tines  in  types  as  they  flowed  from 
his  muse.'*  * 

Soon  after  printing  this  el^  he  published  a  small 
pamphtet,  which  he  called  A  ParohU,  This  was  said  to  be 
the  Joint  work  of  himself  and  Franklin.  It  gave  oflfence  to 
the  quakers,  and  produced  the  following  advertisement  in 
The  Ameriean  Metciiry,  vis: 

"  Whereas  one  Samuel  Keimer,  who  lately  came  into 
this  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  hath  Printed  and  Published 
divers  Papers,  particularly  one  Entituled  A  Parable^  &c., 
in  some  Parts  of  which  he  assumes  to  use  such  a  Stile  and 
Language.,  as  that  perhaps  he  may  be  Deemed,  where  he  is 
not  known,  to  be  one  of  the  People  called  Quakers.  This 
may  thcreiore  Certifie,  That  the  said  Samuel  Keimer  is 
not  one  of  the  said  l*eoplo,  nor  Countenanced  by  them  in 
the  aforesaid  Practices.  Signed  by  Order  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  said  People  called  Quakers,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  29th  Day  of  the  Ninth  Month,  1723. 
  "  Samuel  PassTON,  CU* 

*  Bee  the  Article  Butedoes,  for  a  spedmeu  of.Kela»er*i»  poetry. 
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Keimer  kept  a  small  shop  and  sold  blanks,  and  a  few 
otherarticles.  Among  otherthings,  in  July,  1724, bayberry 
wax  candles,  and  fine  white  Liverpool  soap.  He  printed 
pamphlets,  and  "  rabbed  alOD^  "  for  some  time,  till  Frank- 
lin left  him.  His  business,  thas  far, had  not  been  very  pro- 
ductive of  profit;  bat,  doling  the  aba«ice  of  Franklin,  he 
took  a  larger  house,  procured  new  iTpes,  opened  a  shop 
which  was  well  supplied  with  stationery,  employed  four  or 
five  hands  in  his  printing  honse»  and  improved  his  condi- 
tion in  life.  Franklin  found  Kdmer  in  this  ritnatton  when 
he  returned  fh>m  England;  and  having  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  he  again  became  a  journeyman  to  his 
former  employer. 

Among  other  sm«U  works  printed  hj  Keimer,  was  a 
spurious  edition  of  Jacob  Taylor's  Almanac  fw  1726,  of 
which  all  but  the  calculations  were  compiled  and  written 
by  Keimer.  Taylor  disowned  the  work  in  a  long  poetical 
essay,  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  which  he  published 
in  Bradford's  paper,  and  it  was  soon  after  followed  by  an 
advertisement  of  the  following  purport: 

"  Whereas  there  hath  been  lately  Published  and  Spread 
abroad  in  tliia  Province  and  elsewhere,  a  lying  Pamphlet, 
called  an  Almanack,  set  out  and  Printed  by  Samuel  Keimer, 
to  reproach,  ridicule,  and  rob  an  honest  Man  of  his  Repu- 
tation, and  strengthening  his  Adversaries,  and  not  only 
so,  but  he  hath  Notoriously  Branded  the  Goapel  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  ignominious  Names,  for 
Maintaining  a  Gh>8pel  Truth,  and  reproacheth  all  the  Pro- 
fessors Xtf  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  may  he  seen  in  his 
Almanack  in  the  Month  of  December;  now  all  judicious 
Beaders  may  fiiirty  see  what  this  Man'sBeligion  Oonsistetii 
in,  only  in  his  Beard  and  his  sham  keeping  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Sabbath,  following  Christ  only  for  Loaves  and  Fishes. 
This  may  give  Notice  to  the  Author  of  this  Mischief,  that 
if  he  do  not  readily  Condemn  what  he  hath  done,  and 
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Satisfy  the  Abu8e4,  lie  mtky  expect  to  be  Froeeoated  u  the 
Law  eball  direct 

**  AARQir  GtofOBTH,  Senior/' 

The  following  year  he  printed  another  AlmMiC  for 
which  he  called  Titan  Iieeda'a,  and  aeiit*  paroai  of 
them  to  Boston,  Kew  Fork,  for  tale,  whore  thfy  mot 
a  good  market  The  publioatton  of  this  Almanac  was 
the  canse  of  a  qnarrel  between  him  and  Brsdford,  who  pio* 
.  noqnoed  it  to  be  a  foigeiy.  Keimer  made  aoontraot  with 
the  legislatare  of  19ew  Jersej,  to  print  the  money  bUls  for 
that  province ;  and  he  sent  Franklin  with  a  press  to  Bur- 
lington to  execute  this  Inisiness ;  who,  having  aooompliahed 
the  job,  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  eoon  after  quitted 
the  employment  of  Keimer,  aud,  with  a  partner,  opened 
another  printing  house. 

No  friendtihip  appeared  to  exist  between  Keimer  and 
Franklin,  who  aoon  became  a  powerful  rival  to  Keimer, 
whose  affairs  were  in  an  embarrassed  state.  Franklin  in- 
tepded  to  publish  a  newspaper,  and  kept,  as  he  thought, 
his  intention  secret,  until  he  could  make  the  neceasaiy 
pieparation  for  the  undertaking.  The  design,  however, 
came  to  the  Icnowledge  of  Keimer,  who  immediately  pub- 
lished a  prospeetns  of  one  which  would  speedily  issue  from 
his  own  press ;  and,  notwitlistanding  Franklin's  endeavors 
to  prorent  it,  the  paper  made  its  appearance  December  81, 
1728.  Franklin,  being  thus  antidpated  in  the  execution 
of  a  Hivorite  plan,  nnder  a  borrowed  signntare  ridicnled 
Xmmer  and  his  paper  in  Bradlbrd's  Jfsmwry  ;  an^f  bj  this 
and  other  means,  sncceeded  in  counteracting  the  droulatlon 
of  the  paper.  Keimer  soon  ibnnd  thut  he  was  unable  to 
continuo  his  gasette.  Franklin  well  knew  hi*  situation, 
and  offered  to  pay  him  a  small  sum,  if  ho  would  resign  the 
paper  to  him.   The  offer  was  accepted. 
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Soon  after  this  transactiofi,  Eeimer  became  inattentive 

tobneiness;  and,  in  consequence,  involved  liimself  in  debt 
and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  stock  and  his  printing  ma- 
terials to  satisfy  his  creditors;  which  having  done,  he  went 
to  Barbadoes  and  settled  there.  Franklin  mentions  Keimer 
as  "  having  been  one  of  the  French  prophets,"  and  that "  be 
knew  how  to  imitate  their  supernatural  agitations."  '  He 
characterizes  him  as  '*  a  perfect  novice,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  the  world but,  afterward  observes,  tbat  "  he  was  a 
great  knave  at  heart,  that  be  poaaessed  no  particular  reli- 
gion, buta  little  of  all  upon  occasion."  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  destitute  of  all  worldly  knowledge,  bat  he  waa 
unfortunate.  He  might  possibly  have  been  more  siioceaB- 
ful  in  bosiuefla,  had  not  bia  exerttona  been  coonteracted  hy 
those  who  in  pecnniaiy  conoema  poaaeaaed  more  sagacity 
than  he  did.  ISee  West  Indiea,'] 

BwAMXN  Fbahklw.  A  sketch  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fife  of  Franklin,  as  one  of  the  printers  iu  Boston,  has 
already  been  given.  We  left  him,  after  his  retnm  feom 
England,  employed  for  a  second  time  in  the  printing 
boase  of  Keimer.  Hugh  Meredith  was  then  an  appren- 
tice in  the  same  bouse,  but  bia  apprenticeship  had  nearly 
expired.  Dissentions  took  place  between  Keimer  and 
Franklin,  and  they  parted.  Franklin  was  about  returning 
to  Boston ;  but  Meredith  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
Philadelphia.  lie  represented  to  him  that  Keimer  was 
embarrassed  iu  business  and  must  soon  fail ;  and  observed 
tbat  this  event  would  make  an  opening  for  Franklin,  who 
said  be  could  not  go  into  business  for  the  want  of  capital. 
Meredith  proposed  a  connection,  and  mentioned  that  his 
father,  who  had  ahigh  opinion  of  Franklin,  would  advance 
whatever  sum  was  necessary  to  establish  them  in  bosiness. 

'  Tiic  viiiiouarics  he  referred  to  appeared  about  the  year  1734 
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Franklin  closed  with  the  proposaL  Meredith's  father 
approved  of  the  partnership :  and  engaged  with  a  merchant 
in  the  city  to  send  to  England  for  a  preaa  and  tTpea. 

Franklin,  in  conseqaenoa  of  tfak  airangement,  com- 
promiaed  hia  difference  with  Keimer  and  retomed  to  hia 
employmmt  The  agreement  waa  kept  aecret,  nntil  the 
printing  apparatoa  arrived.  Atthia  time  Mereditb'a  in- 
dentnrea  expired ;  and  he  and  Franklin  immediately  com- 
pleted articlea  of  aaaociation.  Thhj  took  a  hooae  near  the 
market,  aet  np  fhdr  press,  and  b^n  to  use  it  nnd^r  the 
firm  of  Mbbxnth  ft  Fiuimjir.  Their  firat  work  was  forty 
sheets  of  foolscap,  folio,  of  the  History  of  (he  Quakers^ 
printed  for  the  use  of  those  of  that  sect  who  resided  in  or 
near  Philadelphia.  Franklin  daily  completed  at  cade  the 
work  of  a  sheet  and  distributed  the  forms;  Meredith  did 
the  pres.s  work.  The  text  was  on  a  pica  type,  and  the 
note;*,  wliich  were  long,  on  smaller  letter.  After  they  had 
been  in  business  twelve  months,  they  became,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  proprietors  of  Keimer's  newspaper;  and 
were  appointed  printers  to  the  general  assembly.  These 
advantages  reaalted  from  the  management  of  Franklin, 
who  soon  after  succeeded  in  hie  plan  of  aapplantang  Brad- 
ford in  the  poet  office. 

Before  the  complete  revolution  of  two  jrears,  thia  part- 
nership waa  dissolved,  and  Franklin  came  into  poosoarion 
of  the  whole  bnaineaa,  which  he  condneted  with  akill  and 
reputation.  By  means  of  hia  indoatiy  and  economy  he 
aoon  paid  bia  debta,  and  began  to  accnmnlate  property. 
He  opened  a  ahop  well  lilled  with  atationery,  and  did  some- 
thing at  bookbinding  and  bookselling.  He  annually  pub- 
lished Poor  JUehar^9  Ahnanaekf  wlucb  became  celebfated ; 
likewise  a  neat  pocket  ahnanao;  and  in  1741,  he  com- 
menced  the  publication  of  a  magazine,  which  was  con- 
tinned  six  months.  In  1741,  he  printed  Cicero's  Onto 
Major  on  old  Aye^  with  numerous  notes  in  octavo  and 
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quarto.  This  work  was  translated  by  J.  Logan  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is,  probably,  the  very  first  translation  of  a 
Latin  classic,  made  and  published  in  British  America.* 
The  Greek  words  were  printed  from  ito^characten.  After 
this  he  became  a  considerable  bookseller. 

Franklin  remained  fifteenjean  without  another  partner, 
but  being  much  engaged  in  public  life,  he,  in  January 
174|,  entered  into  a  connection  with  David  Hall.  The  firm 
was  Franklin  ft  Hall.  At  this  time  the  Qasette  had  an 
extensive  drculation  in  Penn^lvania  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing coloiiiee,  and  the  business  of  the  printing  house  was 
very  lucrative.  Hall  took  the  sole  management  of  the 
concern;  and,  as  I  am  well  informed,  Franklin  received 
XI, 000.  currency  per  annum,  for  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
relinquishment  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 
In  1765,  Franklin  sold  out  all  his  interest  in  the  printing 
house  to  Kail,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved  February 
1, 1766.  Besides  his  connection  with  Hall,  Franklin  had 
a  copartnership  with  Anthony  Anibruster,'  the  printer  of 
a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  German  language. 
This  concern  began  in  1754  or  1755,  and  ended  in  1758. 

In  1730,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Read.'  She  was 
the  young  woman  whom  he  saw  standing  at  the  door  of  her 
father's  house,  when  he  walked  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  a  roll  of  bread  under  each  arm,  while  eating  a  third. 

'The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  fart  timt  a  translation  of  the  last  ten 
books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  made  in  Virginia  by  George  Sandys, 
the  oolonbl  traMnrer,  between  1681  end  16ML  It  wm  printed  In  London 

in  1626- H 

•  See  Anthony  jVnjbnister,  further  on. 

*  The  birthday  of  Deborah  Read  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  she  was 
UMfiled  to  FnuiUinl  Sept.,  1780,  snd  died  !•  Dee.,  1974  Theheed-etone 

of  John  Read,  who  died  2  Sept.,  1724,  found  under  the  Franklin  monu- 
ments, h  8up(H)Hed  to  be  that  of  her  father.  The  two  are  always  mentioned 
as  Mr.  and  Miss  Read  in  the  noticea  of  them.  There  is  a  pedigree  of  Frank- 
lin*t  deecendeote  In  the  JT.  £  Otn.  BegkUr,  Tin,  874— JK 
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In  1768,  Franklin  was  appointed  a  deputy  postmaster 
general  for  the  colonies.   In  1755,  he  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
General  Braddock,  he  raised,  by  order  of  rrovernmcnt,  a 
body  of  troops,  and  marched  them  to  the  western  frontier, 
then  invaded  bj  tbe  enemy.   He  built  a  fort,  and  placed  a 
competent  garriBon  in  it,  and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  this  capacity  went  to  England,  with  a 
petition  to  the  king.   He  remained  in  England  until  1762, 
when  he  retnmed  to  Philadelphia.  In  1764  he  again  went 
.to  London  as  agent  for  the  province.  In  1766  he  visited 
Holland,  and  the  next  year  went  to  France.  Wlule  in 
England,  he  wai  appointed  agentforthe  province  of  Maasa- 
chnaetta  Bay.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  he  returned  to  America^  and  was  employed 
in  her  coundla.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  to  asdst  in  the 
negotlatSons  at  the  court  of  France,  and  went  to  Ptoia  for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  1778  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  that  cabinet  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  September,  1783,  he,  with  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams, 
signed  at  Paris  the  articles  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  Mr.  David  Hartley  on  the  part  of  Great 
"Britain.    He  afterward  signed  article^!  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  this  countrv  and  Sweden,  and  Prussia.  In 
1784  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.    In  1786  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  supreme  executive  conncilof  Pennsylvania^ 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  president  of  several  distinguished 
societies  formed  in  Philadelphia,  some  of  which  had,  by  his 
former  exertions,  been  greatly  aided  in  their  establishment. 

Franklin  was  celebrated  as  an  electrician ;  but  aa  my 
principal  oliject  is  only  to  take  notice  of  him  as  a  printer, 
I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  him  aa 
a  philosopher,  to  his  lAft  and  TTorit. 
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W»  BOO,  William,  wu  poBtmaater  in  Philadelphia  in 
1764;  clerk  of  the  aasembfy  of  PennaylTania  in  1766; 
appointed  governor  of  Kew  Jeneyin  1762,  and  waa  in  that 
office  when  the  revolntlonaiy  war  bc^^. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  haa  been  pnbllahed  on 
both  aidea  of  the  Atlantic,  diacovera  the  apirit  with  which 
FranUIn  edited  his  paper,  and  marka  hia  pointed  dialike 
of  proBtitatmg  the  preaa  to  purpoaea  of  deftination  and 
scurrility. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  his  paper,  a  person 
brought  him  a  piece,  which  he  requested  him  to  publish 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin  desired  that  the 
piece  might  be  left  for  his  consideration  until  next  day, 
when  he  would  give  an  answer.  The  person  returned  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  received  from  Franklin  this  com- 
mnnioation :  "  I  have  perused  your  piece,  and  find  it  to  be 
Bcarrilous  and  defamatory.  To  determine  whether  I 
should  publiah  it  or  not,  I  went  home  in  the  evening,  por- 
chaaed  a  two  penny  loaf  at  the  baker's,  and  with  water 
firom  the  pnmp  made  my  supper;  I  then  wn^ped  myaelf 
up  in  my  great  coat,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor  and  alept 
till  morning,  when,  on  another  loaf  and  a  mqg  of  water,  I 
made  my  breakfiwt  From  thia  regimen  I  foel  no  incon* 
yenience  whateyer.  Finding  I  can  live  in  this  manner,  I 
have  formed  a  determination  never  to  proatitnte  my  preaa 
to  the  purpoaea  of  corruption,  and  abnae  of  this  kind,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  more  comtbrtaUe  anhaiafeance."  *■ 

The  following  fieusta  will  ahow  that  Franklin  retained  a 
regard  for  the  trade  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1788, 
about  two  years  before  his  death,  a  number  of  printers  and 

>  BiUi  of  lading  fonnerly  b^gaa  with  ''Shipped  bj  «fa«  Oftoe  of  God,** 

&c.  Soma  people  of  Philadelphia  objected  to  this  phnaeology  as  making 
light  of  serious  things.  Franklin  therefore  printed  some  without  these 
words  and  inserted  in  bis  paper  the  following  adyertisement :  "  Bills  of 
LadiDg  for  eale  at  this  office,  with  or  without  tiie  Onoe  of  Ctod.** 
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booksellen  met  together  in  Fluladelpluft,  to  form  some 
regolatraiis  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  tinde.  Beche,  grandson 
of  JiVenl^n,  end  mjself,  weie  of  Ibe  number.  After  the 

first  meeting,  leonyersed  with  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  sabject  of 
our  convention.  He  approved  the  measures  proposed, 
and  requested  that  the  next  meeting  might  be  at  his  house, 
as  he  was  unable  liimself  to  go  abroad.  The  meeting  was 
accordingly  holdeo  there;  and  although  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  pain,  he  voluntarily  took  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  appeared  to  be  interested  in  them.*  He  evi- 
dentlj  bad  much  at  heart  the  sacceae  of  his  grandson, 
who  was  then  printing,  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
grandfather,  an  edition  of  the  minor  cbwsica. 

Franklin,  after  the  eommeneement  of  the  war,  bronght 
from  Eniope  a  yerj  valaable  printing  apparatos,  which  he 
pvrehased  in  London.  He  aliio  imported  the  materialB  of 
a  type  fomideiy,  which  had  been  need  in  Pkris.  These 
articles  for  a  fonndeiy,  though  eztenstre,  did  not  prove 
▼ery  Talaable.  He  pat  the  whole  into  the  possession  of 
bis  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Baehe,  who  for  some 
time  carried  on  book  printing,  but  eventoally  published  a 
newspaper  well  known  by  the  name  of  The  Awnra;  and 
made  litttle  ase  of  the  materials  for  the  fonndeiy. 

In  1788,  Franklin  retired  from  pablic  bnsiness.  He 
had,  for  several  of  the  preceding  years,  been  troubled  with 
a  calculus,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree  as,  during  a 
few  months  preceding  his  death,  to  confine  him  to  his  bed. 
In  April,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast,  attended  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  earthly 
existence  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.'  He  left  by  will  1,000^  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 

'  Several  attempts  have  been  uiade  to  establish  rules  and  regulaUoos  for 
tlM  benefit  of  the  trade,  but  they  hare  generally  not  proved  taooenfoL 

"On  the  of  April,  1800,  ten  jeare  after  his  death,  "  a  fete  was  cele- 
bfsled  ia  the  Temple  of  Victory,  at  Puris  [Fruce]  in  memory  of  Ben- 
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and  the  same  snm  to  his  native  town  3oeton.  These  SQiAi 
were  to  be  loaned  annoaUy  to  jonng  meebanics  of »  cer- 
tain description  in  the  manner  and  on  the  icondidons  by  him 
praecribed  for  one  hundred  yean,  a  certain  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds then  to  be  applied  to  particolar  public  nses,  and  the 
other  part  again  loaned  for  another  hundred  yean,  alter 
which  the  final  amount  to  be  ^propriated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  the  manner  directed  in  bis  will»  He  be- 
queathed to  the  Pennsylvania  Hoai^tal  the  old  debts  due  to 
him  as  a  printer,  station^  and  postmastw  jwevious  to  the 
year  1767.  The  sums  are  small,  and  although  numerous, 
have  produced  little  or  nothing. 

Long  before  bis  death,  be  wrote  tbe  following  epitaph 
upoii  himself: 

The  Body  of 
Benjamin  VianUin,  Printer, 
(Like  the  oorer  of  an  old  Book, 
Its  eontenta  worn  out, 
And  Btript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms  ! 
Yet  tbe  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 
For  it  will,  aa  he  believed,  appear  odc«  more 
In  a  new 
And  more  beantifal  edition, 
Oomoted  and  amended 
^iti  Author. 

HvoH  Mebedith  waa  the  son  of  a  worAy  and  reapectable 

farmer.  He  was  bom  in  PennBylvania,  and  bred  to  hus- 
bandry. 

Having  more  taste  for  books  than  for  agriculture,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  bound  himself  for 
several  years  as  a  pressman  to  Keimer.   He  was  with  him 

Jamln  Franklin,  one  of  Uie  benefactors  of  humanity."  ~  AfMMM  Pan-k 
papm'.  FknnUia'ofotlMrdtodlnBoatoii.Januaryie,  1745.  Peter  Frank- 
lin, brother  td  the  doclor,  and  pootniMter  in  Philadelpbia,  died  in  July, 
nee,  aged  74. 
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when  FnokliD  retarned  from  bis  first  voyage  to  London. 
Franklin,  being  again  employed  in  Eeimer'a  office,  became 
intinukte  with  Meredith.  Their  acquaintance  produced 
the  copartnerehip  of  which  an  account  has  abeady  been 
l^vmk.  Franklin  mentions  Meredith  as  **  honest,  sensible, 
havingsome  experience,  and  fond  of  reading,  but  addicted  to 
drinking."  Meredith,  the  fether,  aware  of  this  propensity 
in  his  son,  was  the  more  ready  to  promote  hia  connection 
with  Franklin,  and  readily  helped  them,  in  tlic  hope  that 
Franklin,  whom  he  knew  to  be  temperate,  "  would  cure 
his  son  of  the  too  free  use  of  brandy."  Franklip,  however, 
in  that  attempt,  did  not  succeed.  He  soon  considered 
Meredith  as  a  dead  weight,  and  was  deairoua  to  throw  him 
off,  which  he  effected  with  ease. 

Meredith  was  frank  and  ingeanons.  He  found  that  his 
partner  was  dissatisfied,  and  discovered  that  he  himself 
was  not  well  qualified  to  be  a  printer.  His  father,  owing 
to  some  recent  disappointments,  was  not  able  to  make  the 
last  payment  for  the  press  and  types,  now  become  due  to 
the  meiehant^ho  imported  Ihem.  From  these  considera- 
tions, Meredith  was  induced  to  propose  a  dissolution  of 
the  partnerahip,  and  oflfored  to  relinquish  his  right  in 
the  stock  and  business,  on  the  moderate  condition  that 
Franklin  should  take  upon  himself  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany, pay  Meredith  thirty  pounds  curreney,  and  fbmish 
him  with  a  new  saddle.  The  ofibr  was  gladly  embraced ; 
the  necessary  writings  were  immediately  executed,  and  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  Meredith  received  the  thirty 
pounds  and  the  saddle,  joined  a  number  of  his  PennsyN 
vania  friends  who  were  farmers,  and  with  them  went  and 
settled  in  ^orth  Carolina. 

David  Harrt  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  His  parents 
were  respectable,  and  his  connections  opulent.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  Keimer,  and  had  just  completed  it 
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wbaa  Keim«r  wm  obliged  to  aell  his  piesB  and  types. 
"Harry  pnraluuMd  tliem,  and  eneoeeded  Mb  master  in  bun- 
neM.  This  took  pUuse  abont  July,  1729* 

FianUin,  who  had  then  separated  from  Meredith,  was 
feaifiil  that  in  Hany  he  should  find  a  powerfbl  rival,  and 
wasindneed  to  propose  a  partnership  to  him.  Harry  re- 
jeeted  the  proposal  with  some  disdain.  Franklin  observes , 
that  *'Harfy  Hved  eoctravagantly,  parsaed  amnsements, 
neglected  business,  and  bwdness  neglected  Urn."  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  1730,  he  followed  his  late  master, 
Keimer,  to  Barbadoes,  and  took  with  him  his  printing 
materials. 

In  Barbadoes  Harry  began  printing,  and  employed 
Keimer  as  his  journeyman.  He  had  never  acquired  the 
habit  of  industry,  and  Barbadoes  was  not  a  place  calcu- 
lated to  cure  him  of  a  dissipated  course  of  life.  In  a  few 
months  he  became  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  was  induced 
to  sell  his  press  and  types  to  Keimer,  who  found  friends 
to  assist  him  in  the  purchase.  Harry  retnmed.to  Fennsyl- 
vaniay  and  followed  husbandry. 

William  Bbadicbd  Third,  was  the  son  of  William 
Btadfovd  Junior,  and  grandson  of  the  first  ^^lUiam  Brad- 
^rd  who  printed  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  in  Kew 
York.  When  vety  young,  his  unde,  Andrew  Bradford,  ' 
who  liad  no  children,  adopted  and  educated  Um  as  his  son 
and  heir,  and  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  printing.  Wlien 
he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  afibotionate  foster 
mother,  the  wife  of  Andrew,  died,  and  some  time  after, 
his  foster  father  married  Oomelia  Smith,  of  New  York. 
She  had  an  adopted  niece,  whom  she  was  desirous  that 
William  Bradford,  the  adopted  nephew  of  her  husband, 
should  marry  when  he  became  of  age.  William's  affec- 
tions being  engaged  by  another  object,  the  plan  was  frus- 
trated ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  imbibed  a  settled  prejudice 
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against  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  She  treated 
him  nnkindly,  and  finally,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
house  of  his  foeter  ftther.  She  prevailed  on  her  husband 
to  revoke  the  will  which  he  had  made  in  ikvor  of  WiUiamy 
and  to  make  one  in  her  own  fiiror.  It  has  been  aaid,  that 
her  condact  in  general  was  snch  as  rendered  her  husband 
yeiy  mihappy.  William  when  about  twenty  years  of  age 
became  the  partner  of  Andrew;  but  the  wife  causedjjus 
partnership  to  be  dissolved,  after  it  had  continued  one 
year.  It  began  in  December,  1789,  and  ended  in  De- 
cember, 1740.* 

In  1741  Bradford  wont  to  England ;  visited  his  rela- 
tions there  ;  returned  in  1742  with  printing  materials  and 
a  collection  of  book?*,  and  began  business  on  the  west  side 
of  Second  ntreet,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thoniaa  Bndd 
who  was  imprisoned  with  the  first  William  Bradford  in 
1692.  In  December,  1742,  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper,  which  was  continued  by  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors until  after  the  year  1800.  In  1743,  he  removed  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  Blackhorse  alley,  where,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bible,  he  printed  and  sold  books. 

In  1748  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  of  a  militia  company, 
and  in  1766  was  made  captain. 

In  1764  Bradford  removed  to  the  comer  of  Maiket  and 
Front  streets,  and  there  opened  a  house  for  the  oon- 
▼enience  of  the  commerdal  part  of  the  community,  which 
was  called  the  London  Oofiee  House*  In  1762  he  opened, 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Kydd,  a  marine  insurance  office, 
where  much  business  was  done.  Tn  1766  he  took  his  son 
Thomas  as  a  partner  in  the  printing  business.  Their  firm 
was  William  &  Thomas  Bradford.' 


*  TImm  droomttancei  were  fdsted  to  me  lij  one  of  the  fmUy. 

*  Thqr  pffnted  the  JonimlB  of  eoognu  In  ITTS.— J£ 
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Bradford  was  a  wano  adyocate  for,  and  a  atannch  de- 
fender of  the  righto  of  hia  country.  He  was  among  the 
first  in  the  city  to  oppose  the  British  stamp  act,  in  1766 ; 
and  he  was  equally  hostile  to  the  succeeding  oflfenaive 
measnres  of  the  British  ministry.  He  literally  complied 
with  a  resolve  of  the  early  revolntionists,  to  risk  life  and 
fortnne  for  the  preservation  of  the  Uherty  of  his  oonntry  " 
by  taking  arms  in  an  early  stage  of  the  revdntionaTy  war; 
and,  although  he  had  reached  the  age  at  which  the  law 
exempts  men  from  military  service,  he  encountered  the 
fatigues  of  a  winter  campaign,  and  did  duty  as  a  major  of 
militia  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Trenton.  He  shared 
the  honors  of  the  day  at  Princeton,  and  returned  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  which  he  went  out  major.  He  was  at 
Fort  Mifflin  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Hessians ;  and 
in  several  other  engagements.' 

A  few  days  before  the  British  troops  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  Bradford  was  entrusted  by  Governor  Whar- 
ton with  the  command  of  the  city,  and  the  superintend- 
ence  of  removing  the  stores.  Having  performed  thia  dnty, 
•,he  left  the  city  aa^e  enemy  was  entsring  it»  and  re- 
paired to  Fort  Mifflin,  where  he  remained  until  that  fort- 
ress was  evacuated.  From  that  time  Bradford  remained 
at  Trenton  until  the  British  army  left  Philadelphia,  when 
he  returned  to  the  dty,  and  reopened  his  printing  house 
and  coflfoe  room ;  hut  the  customs  and  mannera  of  tiie 
citisens  were  changed,  and  he  perceived  that  business  had 
found  new  channels.  He  returned  from  the  hazards  of 
public  service  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  shattered 

I H6  WM  ftfterwsvds  ftppoistdd  dspnty  wfiiiiiilwiiji  gntnl.  On  Ssfh 

tember  11,  1777.  congress  resolved:  "Tlmt  Major  General  Armstrong  be 
directed,  forthwith  to  cause  all  the  printing  presses  and  types  in  this  city 
and  Gcrmantown,  to  be  removed  to  secure  places  in  the  country,  ex- 
oepting  Mr.  BndfonTs  pms  in  this  d^,  witli  English  tjfa.**  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  tiiat  this  rsMiIve  was  canted  faito  efllacL 
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fortune.  He  soon  loet  his  affectioiiate  wife.  Age  ad- 
YiBoed  upon  him  with  haaty  step?,  and  a  psralytic  stroka 
waned  him  of  hia  approaching  dissolution.  After  a  few 
more  fMble  attado,  he  ealmly  yielded  to  the  king  o€  tenon. 

After  peace  waa  eetabliabedy  lie  had  eonaoled  hiiiiaelf 
under  Mb  miBfortanee;  and«  in  lua  moat  aolHaiylMniiB,  re- 
fleeted  wiUtpleasareytiiat  lie  bad  done  all  in  hk  power  to 
aeeorefiv  liisooantrj  a  name  among indepeBdentnatioiia; 
andlie  frequently  said  to  luaduldren,  ^thongh  I  beqneadi 
yon  no  eitate,  I  leave  yon  in  the  enjoyment  of  fiberty.'' 
He  waa  a  veiy  reapeetabk  printer. 

He  ^ed  Bqytember  25,  1791,  aged  72.  His  body  waa 
Interred  in  tiie  Presbyterian  graveyard,  in  Arch  street; 
and  his  obsequies  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
^tizens,  and  particularly  by  those  who  were  the  early  and 
steady  friends  of  the  revolution. 

Bradford  left  three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  partner  of 
his  father.  The  second  son,  William,  studied  law,  became 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  died  August 
25, 1798;  Schuyler,  the  third  eon,  died  in  the  East  ludiea. 

Cornelia  Bradford  was  the  second  wile,  and  eyentnally 
the  widow  of  Andrew  Bradford.  She  sacceeded  her  hus- 
band in  the  bnatneae  of  printing  and  bookselling  in  1742. 
Abont  fonr  months  after  hia  deaUi,  she  took  Warner  as  a 
partner  in  the  eoneems  of  the  printing  house.  The  fiim 
waa  Isaiah  Wabhsb  ft  Cobmslia  Bkadfobd.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  only  till  October,  1744,  when  the  widowiesumed 
the  press,  and  eontinned  printing  until  1746,  at  which 
time,  or  soon  after,  she  retired  from  budnesa.  She  died 
in  1755.  Her  estate  was  settled  by  Qeoige  Snuth  and 
GomeHa  his  wife,  who,  on  the  llth  of  September  of  that 
year,  published  an  advertisement  for  that  purpose  in  ThiB 
Pennsylvania  Journal, 
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Isaiah  "Warner  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  either  withBradford  or  Franklin.  In  1742, 
he  opened,  in  Oheetnut  street,  the  fourth  printing  house  in 
that  dtf ;  and  pnbfished  Jacob  Taylor's  Almanack,  and 
several  small  works,  which  appear  to  be  well  executed. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Andrew  Bradford,  Warner  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  widow.  This  partnership  ended 
in  the  autumn  of  1744.  I  have  seen  none  of  his  printing 
after  that  time,  and  cannot  find  any  fbrtfaer  account  of  him. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  three  newspapers  were  printed 
in  Philadelphia,  viz. :  The  Mercury,  the  Oateltef  and  the 
JmamaL 

George  Brintal.  I  am  not  sure  that  Brintal  was  a 
printer.  All  that  I  can  gather  respecting  him,  is,  that 
when  "Warner's  partnership  with  Cornelia  Bradford  ceased, 
Brintal  managed  the  concerns  of  her  printing  house ;  and 
some  time  after  had  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  the 
American  Mercury.  I  have  not  found  his  name  in  the 
imprint  to  that  paper,  of  which  I  have  files  to  1746^ 

JosBPH  Gbiluub.  In  1748,  he  lived  in  Market  street, 
but  the  same  year  removed  to  Arch  street  He  was  a 
German,  and  printed  a  newspaper  weekly  in  his  native 
Umgnaga.  He  kept  an  evening  school,  and  tau|^t  the 
English  and  German  langoagea  grammaticaUy* 

His  was  the  first  German  newspaper  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  cannot  learn  how  long  it  ensted ;  but  itiwas 
certainly  continued  several  years. 

GoDHABii  Armbrusiir.  He  was  from  Manbeim,  Ger- 
many, where  be  served  bis  apprenticeship  to  the  printing 
bariness.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1748,  and 

Boon  after  began  printing  in  the  German  language.  In 
1746,  he  advertised  several  small  books  from  his  press,  to 
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be  sold  by  him  "at  the  German  printing  house  io  Race 
street''  About  this  time  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  in  German. 

His  brother^  Anthony  Armbruster,  was  for  some  lime 
connected  with  him;  but  the  business  appears  to  have 
been  condacted  in  the  name  of  Godhart  till  1762,  when  it 
was  carried  on  by  Anthony.  A  few  years  after  Godhart 
returned  to  Europe,  where  he  died. 

David  HaUi  has  been  mentioned  as  the  partner  of 
Franklin.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland;  and  brought  up  a 
printer  in  ]Sdinbnigfa.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  worked  in  a  printing  house  in  which  Btrahan, 

afterward  a  famous  law  printer  to  the  king,  was  at  that 
time  a  journeyman.  After  Ilall  came  to  this  country  he 
was  eighteen  years  in  partnersliip  with  Franklin  ;  and,  in 
May,  1766,  when  that  connection  was  dissolved,  he  formed 
another  with  William  Sellers,  under  the  firm  of  TIali,  <fe 
Sellers.  Their  business  was  lucrative;  they  printed  for 
government,  and  continued  the  Prtuis'/lrania  Gazette. 
Besides  printing.  Hall,  before,  during,  and  after  his  partner- 
ship with  Franklin,  conducted  a  book  and  stationery  store 
on  a  large  scale,  on  his  own  account.  Had  he  not  been 
connected  with  Franklin  he  might  have  been  a  formidable 
rival  to  him  in  the  business  of  printing  and  bookselling. 
Hall  k  Sellers  were  the  printers  of  the  paper  money  issued 
by  congress  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

He  died  December  jS4,  1772,  aged  fifty  eight  years. 
Hall  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing;  and 
was  an  industrious  workman,  of  first  rate  abilities ;  a  pru* 
dent  and  impartial  conductor  of  the  Gazette ;  and  a  be- 
nevolent and  wortiiy  man. 

Jambs  Oh  ATTiN  printed  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1752. 

His  printing  house  was  "  in  Church-Alley,  next  door  to 
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tiie  Pipe."  JQLe  was  employed  chiefly  on  pamphlets ;  and 
was,  I  believe,  a  qnaker.  In  1755  he  advertised  his  pub- 
lications at  reduced  prices,  for  sale  "  at  the  Newest  Print- 
ing-Office  in  Market  Street,  South  Side  of  the  Jersey 
Miffket"  in  1771  he  infonned  the  pablic  that  he  had 
long  been  out  of  employment ;  nnd  that  he  propoeed  to  do 
bndnen  pnnctoally,  and  wiUi  lecraqr,  n  oonTejsaoer 
and  booJdkeeper,  and  had  taken  an  offioe  for  that  pnipoflo 
in  Seoond  street  After  bdng  several  years  a  master 
printer,  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Jonmcyman. 

Abthoht  Abmbkushe  was  bom  in  Manhto,  m  Ger- 
many and  was  the  brother  of  Gotthart,  alias  ISodhart, 

Armhruster,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  printer  of  books 
etc.,  in  the  German  language,  in  Philadelphia.  Anthony 
left  Germany  and  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  brother, 
orarrivod  soon  after  him,  about  1748.  "Whether  he  served 
a  part,  or  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship  in  Germany,  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  employed  in  the  printing  house  of 
his  brother  many  years  after  his  arrival.  Although  his 
name  did  not  at  any  time  appear  in  copartnership  with  his 
brother)  they  were  thought  to  be  nonnected  together  in 
bomness  from  1748  to  1753. 

A  society  wad  Ibrmed  in  London  for  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the 
German  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania."  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  ezaet  time  when  this  society  was  institated,  bat  it  was, 
probably,  as  early  as  1740.  A  prsss  for  printing  religioaa 
tracts,  school  books,  etc,  in  the  German  langoage,  was,  by 
this  society,  eetablidied  in  Philadelphia.  Prom  the  funds 
of  this  sodely  it  is  supposed  Joseph  Orellins  received  some 
aid  in  printing  a  newspaper  and  some  small  school  books 
in  the  German  language,  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1748. 
Sower  of  Gkrmaotown,  abont  this  time,  was  assisted  in 
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carrying  through  hia  presa  an  edition  of  the  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

Crellius,  in  his  publication  of  a  German  newspaper,  was 
followed  by  Godhart  Armbnister,  and  he  was  succeeded  bv 
his  brother  Anthony,  all  of  whom,  it  is  probable,  were 
printers  to  the  society,  and  made  use  of  their  press.  The 
fact  is  substantiated  as  relates  to  Anthony  Armbruster.* 

In  1753  the  business  was  conducted  by  him,  and  until 
1766,  in  Third  street   He  there  printed  in  German,  ThA 

Chritiim*9  Mmment^  with  copper  platee.  Anthony  under- 
stood oopper-plate  as  well  ae  letter-prese  printing.  The 
latter  he  oonld  perform,  aa  was  then  fiuhionable,  with  two 
eolora,  black  and  red.  In  this  way  he  printed,  for  several 
yean,  his  Qerman  Almanac.  Sower  of  Germantown,  at 
that  time,  printed  his  Almanac  in  like  manner,  but  both 
discontinued  the  practice  about  1768. 

Antiiony  Armbruster,  in  1754,  entered  into  a  copartner* 
ship  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  continued  till  1758.* 
Part  of  the  time  Franklin  was  in  England.  In  Anthony's 
books  is  kept,  from  1754  to  1758,  an  account  current  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  which  relates  to  the  German  office. 
Before,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Armbnister  and  Franklin,  they  were  on  very 
intimate  terms.  Armbruster  named  one  of  his  children 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  on  this  occasion  Franklin  stood 
itsgodfather.  Armbruster  failed  in  business  while  Franklin 
was  in  England,  and  a  general  settlement  of  his  printing 

>  See  farther  on,  an  account  of  Qerman  newspaper*  published  in  Phila- 
ddphim. 

*This  appeared  from  the  account  books  of  Armbruster,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  sons  who  resided  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  books  Arm- 
bruster charges  Franklin  for  translating  the  Almanac  into  German,  £200 
eacdi  jflsr;  4  years,  £800.  The  slmaiiaciirere charged  at 8i.  per doMn; 
demy  papa  is  duiied  at  ISi;  par  nam;  calf  skiiiib  U  per  pair. 
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concern  did  not  take  place  until  after  Franklin*8  return,  in 
1762.  Thej  then  differed,  and  it  aeema  were  no  longer 
friends.  Armbru3ter  aoon  after,  to  ridicule  Franklin,  pub- 
lished a  caricature  print,  in  which,  within  a  ^^oup,  Franklin 
was  conspicaouslj  represented  in  a  verjludicroos  situation. 

Anthony  Armbruster's  prlntmg  materials,  in  1760,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Lewis  Weiss  and  Peter  Miller,  neither  of 
whom  were  printers.  They  were  oonTeyincers,  and  both 
Qermans.  They  continued  the  German  paper,  and  Anthony 
was  their  printer  daring  the  short  time  they  had  thepreaSi 

In  1762  Anthony  again  obtained  the  preaa  and  types 
which  had  heen  nsed  by  Wieias  and  IfiUer,  or  olherwiae 
procured  a  printing  apparatus,  for  in  July,  that  year,  he 
opened  a  printing  house  '*  at  the  upper  end  <^  Morwvian 
Allcty."  There  he  printed  German  school  hooka,  and  aome 
smaU  artidea  in  English.  Nicholaa  Haaaelbaugh,  it  is  said, 
was  for  a  short  time  the  silent  partner  of  Anthony.  Whether 
Anthony  continued  the  publication  of  the  German  news- 
paper in  1768, 1  cannot  learn,  but  he  published  one  in  1764, 
when  the  press  was  removed  to  Arch  street  Miller  at  the 
same  time  advertised  that  he  has  now  set  up  a  new  print- 
ing office  in  Moravian  Alley,  near  the  Brethren's  church,'* 
During  the  time  he  was  in  business,  Anthony  made  seve- 
ral removals,  and  at  one  time  he  resided  in  Race  street 

Armbruster  again  failed  in  business,  and  could  not  re- 
cover his  standing  as  a  master  printer.  Again  his  press 
and  types  went  into  other  hands.  He  now  became  a  jour- 
neyman, and  was  employed  for  several  years  by  printers  in 
the  city ;  after  which  he  was  a  pressman  to  Isaac  OoUins, 
in  Trenton,  New  J ersey.  After  remaining  some  considera- 
ble time  with  Collins,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
from  thence  went  to  German t^wn,  where  he  was  again 
employed  as  a  journeyman.  He  waa  three  times  married. 
Hb  first  wife  was  a  good  worker  at  press,  and  often  assisted 
her  husband  in  that  employment 
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Anthony  was  naturally  very  superatitious,  and  after  b6 
became  a  journeyman,  he  was,  at  times,  under  a  species  of 
insanity.  Many  accounts  are  given  of  his  extraordinary 
conduct  when  he  was  afflicted  with  mental  derangement 
Like  many  others,  he  believed  that  Blanchard  and  other 
pirates  had,  in  their  time,  hid  money  and  other  treasures 
along  the  sea  coast  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent, 
and  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Delaware  and  other  rivers.  With 
a  number  ni  associates  he  spent  mnch  time  in  fruitless 
aearches  after  that  which  they  could  not  find.  He  im- 
agined that  he  could,  by  a  special  charm,  raise  or  lay  the 
devil ;  notwithstanding  which  be  was  often  in  great  fear  and 
dread  of  a  visit  from  his  Satanic  majesty.  He  believed  in 
witehcrafty  and  was  in  fear  of  attacks  firom  witches.  Like 
Baron  Swedenboig  he  apprehended  that  he  had  inter- 
oonrse  with  invisible  sinrits.  Many  stories  are  related  of 
bim  as  evidence  of  his  mental  delnnon. 

He  ^ed  at  €(ermantown,  Jnlj,  1796,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Butch  church  burying 
ground,  in  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia.  He  left  several 
children. 

Wkiss  &  Miller.  Lewis  Weiss  and  Peter  Miller  were 
Germans.  They  were  both  conveyancers,  and  unacquainted 
with  printing.  They  appear  to  have  been  friends  to  An- 
thony Armbruster,  and  in  1760,  when  lie  failed  in  business, 
took  his  press  and  types,  and  employed  him  to  conduct 
the  concerns  of  the  printing  house.  The  Gmnan  Gazette 
was  continued,  and  the  printing  of  that  and  other  works, 
done  in  their  names,  for  about  two  years,  when  this  con- 
nection seems  to  have  dissolved,  and  Armbroster  again 
began  printing  on  his  own  account 

Whilst  this  partnership  continued,  they  published  the 
Otman  Almanack  that  had  for  many  preceding  years  been 
printed  by  Armbruster.   The  imprint  to  that  for  1762  is, 
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in  English,  thus :  "  Printed  and  to  be  sold  at  the  High 
Dutch  Printing-House,  in  Race  street,  and  also  sold  by 
Peter  Miller,  and  by  distant  merchants."  At  the  end  of 
this  Almanac  is  an  advertisement  of  *'  Peter  Miller,  in 
Second  street,  at  the  sign  of  the  hand  and  pen,  where  he 
writes  deeds,  &c.,  agreeably  to  the  latest  forms."  In  1762 
"Lewis  Weiss  and  Peter  Miller"  advertise  "just  pub- 
lished and  to  be  sold  by  them  in  Philadelphia,  the  char- 
ters and  aets,"  etc. 

The  same  year  William  Bradford,  David  Hand,  and 
Lewis  Weiss,  advertised  to  take  in  anbeeriptlons,  at  their 
several  plaoee  of  abode,  for  an  engraved  plan  of  the 
dty  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia.  In  1764,  Armbmater 
advertiseB  hia  intention  of  printing  "  a  new  ecUtion  of 
Baekou^s  JSh^A  imd  Ihttch  Orammar,**  for  which  anb- 
seriptions  were  received  by  himself,  and  several  others 
whose  names  are  mentioned.  Among  them  is  that  of 
Peter  MlUer,  in  Second  street  This  Peter  Miller  was 
called  a  man  of  wit.  He  was  for  many  years  employed 
by  the  city  proprietors  as  a  surveyor.  He  died  of  the 
dropsy,  in  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the  Quaker's  burying 
ground,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

Weiss  &  Miller,  August  12,  1762,  advertise"  Charters 
and  Acts  of  Assembly  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  collection  of  Laws  that  have  been  in  force,  etc., 

in  2  volumes,  to  be  had  either  in  folio  or  price  40a. 

boond.   Pabliahed  by  Lewis  Weiss  and  Peter  Miller." 

Amoebw  Steuart  was  born  in  Bel£ftBt,  Ireland,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  James  Macgee,  in  that  city.  He 
set  up  a  press  **  in  Lfetitia-Oourt,"  Philadelphia,  in  1758. 
His  bosinesB  was  confined  to  pamphlets,  ballads,  and  small 
jobs.  He  afterwards  lived  at  the  Bible-in-Heart  in  Second 
atreet,  between  Biarket  and  Arch  streets. 
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Steuart  was  not  over  nice  as  it  respected  the  publications 
of  others.  In  1762,  he  reprinted,  immediately  after  its 
first  appearance  from  the  press,  Science^  a  Poeniy  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  Esq.  This  poem  was  published  in  quarto, 
price  l.f,  6d.  by  Dunlap,  Hall,  and  others.  Steuart's  edi- 
tion was  in  12mo.  and  he  advertised  it  for  sale  "  at  three 
pence  single,  one  shilling  per  dozen,  or  six  shillingB  ahtin- 
dred/'  with  this  remark,  that  as  his  **  object  was  to  promote 
the  drcnlAlioik  of  this  excellent  piece,  he  hoped  that  neither 
the  author  or  anyone  else  would  unagine  that  he  intended  to 

 "  Rob  him  of  his  gain, " 

Or»  that  hia  design  was 

To  mp  the  kboar'd  harrert  of  hii  brain." 

About  the  year  1764,  Steoartwentto'Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  with  a  press,  and  part  of  hb  types ;  and  he  left 
the  other  part,  and  his  book  shop,  in  the  care  of  Thomas 

Macgee  and  his  apprentice  Joseph  Crukshank.  He  never 
retnmed.  The  business  was  continued  in  Philadelphia,  in 
hie  name,  until  he  died.  This  event  took  place  in  1769,  at 
Cape  Fear. 

He  owned  a  lot  of  land  in  Spruce  street,  and  had  accu- 
mulated other  property.   [Set  North  Carolina.} 

"William  Dunlap  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Philadelphia,  with  William 
Bradford.  In  1764,  he  began  printing  at  Lancaster;  but 
removed  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  in  1757,  and  married 
a  relation  of  Mrs.  Franklin,  wife  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  which  connection  Franklin  appointed  him 
postmaster. 

He  opened  a  printing  house  and  hookstore  in  Market 
street,  and  did  considerable  bnmness  as  a  printer,  bookseller 
and  stationer,  till  1766.  Wm  printing  was  correctly  and 
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handsomely  executed.  He  also  engaged  in  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  the  year  1766,  he  sold  off  the  principal  part  of 
hk  atock  in  trade  at  aaction,  resigned  the  roanagement  of 
his  printing  honae  to  his  nephew  John  Bonli^,  aa  a  partner, 
and  went  to  England.  He  obtained  ordination  in  the 
ehnreh  of  England,  and  returned  to  America  in  1767 ;  and 
in  1768  became  the  rector  of  the  pariah  of  Stratton,  in 
King  and  Qneen'a  oonnty,  Yiiginia. 

KepnnMJohnJenMn'tAhmnaek  in 1757,  and  began  the 
publication  of  Ihther  Abraham's  Abnmaek,  wldoh  he  con- 
tinued annually.  When  he  settled  in  Virginia,  he  resigned 
Ms  business  and  his  printing  materials  to  his  nephew  for 
an  ample  consideration,  to  be  paid  by  installments. 

Henry  Miller.  A  friend  of  his,  well  acquainted  with  his 
history,  has  informed  me  his  name  was  John  Henry  Miller ; 
but  that  he  styled  himself  in  the  imprint  to  the  books  he 
published  in  Philadelphia,  Henry  Miller  only.  He  was 
born  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
March  12, 1702,  where  his  parents  then  resided.  In  1715, 
they  returned  to  their  native  place,  a  town  near  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  and  took  with  them  their  son  whom  they  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer  in  Basle.  After  his  apprenticeship 
he  was  at  first  employed  in  a  printing  house  at  Zurich, 
but  soon  set  up  a  press  and  published  a  newspaper.  Quit- 
ting business  at  Zurich,  he  traveled  to  Leipsic  and  Altona ; 
from  thence  to  London ;  trom  London  to  Amsterdam ;  then 
through  France ;  and  again  to  Germany  and  Holland.  In 
1741  he  came  to  America,  and  was  for  sometime  in  Frank- 
lin's printing  house  in  Pluladelphia.  In  1742  he  returned 
to  Europe ;  married  there  in  1748,  and  in  1744  opened  a 
printing  house  in  Marienburg,  Germany,  and  there  pub- 
lished a  newspaper.  His  residence  at  Marienburg  was  not 
of  long  continuance ;  as  he  again  set  out  on  his  travels, 
visited  England  a  second,  and  Holland  a  third  time,  and 
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returned  to  G^ennany.  In  1751  he  came  Again  to  America, 
and  WW  oonoemed  in  a  German  printing  honse  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Lancaster ;  but  soon  after  waa  employed  by 
WilUam  Bradford.  In  1764  he  once  more  embarked  for 
Europe,  where  ke  remained  until  1760,  when  he  retamed 
to  PluladelpUa  with  new  printing  materials  and  opened  a 
printing  house  in  Second  street 

In  1762  he  began  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
German  language,  which  he  continued  some  years  after 
the  revolutionary  war  ended.  He  published  annually  a 
Qerman  almanac 

He  printed  school  and  some  other  boohs  in  the  German, 
and  a  fow  in  the  English  language ;  and  dealt  conriderably 
as  a  bookseller.  In  1771,  his  printing  house  was  'Mn 
Race  Street,  opposite  Moravian  Alley."  In  1776,  he  com- 
pleted printing  in  six  volumes,  folio,  Thi'  Votes,  etc.,  of  the 
General  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  many  of  the 
preceding  years. 

Miller  wxsagood  scholar  and  an  excellent  printer.  He 
corresponded  with  some  literary  characters  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  In  his  religion  he  was  a  Moravian,  and  in 
politics  a  whig.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  American 
liberty.  He  removed  from  Philadelphia  at  the  time  the 
royal  army  took  poeseesion  of  the  city  in  1777.  He  left 
his  printing  materials  in  his  house.  These  were  used  by 
the  British  in  printing  proclamations,  etc.  They  carried 
off  part  of  them  when  they  left  Philadelphia.  After  thqr 
evacuated  the  dly,  Bliller  returned  to  it,  and  resumed  the 
publication  of  his  newspaper,  etc 

On  the  a6th  of  May,  1779,  he  discontinued  his  public 
journal,  and  at  that  time  published  a  fitfcwell  address  to 
his  readers.  In  that  address  he  observed,  that  it  was  nearly 
fifty  years  since  he  first  published  a  newspaper  in  Siritser- 
land ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  continue  business  till 
that  time  of  life ;  that  he  was  then  approaching  the  age  of 
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fourscore ;  but,  that  a  man,  when  he  arrives  to  his  sixtieth 
year,  should  commence  his  sabbath,  or  day  of  rest  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  life.  In  1780,  he  resigned 
business  altogetlier ;  sold  liis  printing  materials,  and  re- 
tired to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  there  March 
31,  1782,  aged  eighty  years.  His  wife  died  some  years 
before,  at  the  same  place.  She  was  a  well-bred  woman  ; 
spoke  the  French  language  fluently,  and  was  an  excellent 
painter  in  water  colors.  In  this  employment  ahe  was  for 
some  time  engaged  as  a  preceptress  in  Bethlehem.  Miller 
was  noted  as  a  pedestrian,  and  frequently  went  to  Bethle- 
hem, fifty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  retnmed  on 
foot  Having  no  fkmily,  he  bequeathed,  it  is  said,  a  part  of 
bis  property  to  Melebior  Stdner,  wbo  bad  been  bis  ap- 
prentice. 

Jambs  Adams  began  printing  in  Pbiladelpbia  about  tbe 
year  1760 ;  and,  in  1761,  he  removed  to  Wilmington,  De- 
laware.  ISee  ikkaoixre.'} 

Thomas  Bradford  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Brad- 
ford, the  second  printer  of  that  name  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  May,  1745.  Thomas's  mother  was 
daughter  of  Thomas  Budd,  who  sided  with  George  Keitli, 
etc.,  in  their  opposition  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Lloyd  and 
his  })arty,  in  the  noted  quarrel  among  the  quakcrs  in  1692. 
Budd,  at  this  time,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  with  the 
first  William  Bradford  for  writing  and  publisliing  against 
the  prevailing  party  of  their  quaker  brethren.  Thomas 
was  named  after  his  father-in-law.  He  was  for  several 
years  in  the  college  at  Philadelphia;  but  in  1762,  his  father 
took  bim  from  that  seminary,  and  placed  biQi  in  his  print- 
ing bouse;  and  in  1766,  received  bim  as  a  partner  in  busi- 
ness, as  bas  been  before  related.  Tbeir  printing  bouse 
was  tben  at  tbe  comer  of  Front  and  Market  streets.  Tbe 
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father  died  in  1791;  the  Bon  continued  the  business,  and 
published  a  daily  paper  in  Philadelphia^  till  1814. 

Thomas  Bradford  was  the  great  grandson  of  WillianL 
Bradford,  who  first  printed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  WM 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony. 

William  Sillbbb,  the  partner  of  Da^d  Hall,  was  from 
England,  and  served  his  i^nirentioeship  in  London,  He 
began  bn^ess  about  1764,  and  kept  »  book  and  station- 
ery store  **in  Arch  Street,  between  Seeond  and  Third 
Street"  On  the  death  of  David  Hall,  his  sons,  William 
and  David,  became  the  partners  of  Sellers.  The  firm  of 
Hall  k  Sellsbs  was  continued,  and  printing  executed,  as 
usual,  at  the  old  stand  in  Market  street.^  Sellers  was  a 
correct  and  experienced  printer,  a  good  citizen,  well  known, 
and  as  well  respected. 

He  died  February,  1804,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

William  Goddard  has  already  been  mentioned  aa  a 
printer  at  Providence.  He  opened  a  printing  house  in 
Philadelphia,  November,  1766.  There  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  two  men  of  eminence  in  their  line,  Joseph 
Qalloway,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  and  afterwards  a  delegate  to  congress,  and 
Thomas  Wharton  the  elder,  a  merchant  of  the  sect  of 
quakers ;  both  men  of  laige  properly  and  great  influence. 
Thegr  were  to  supply  a  capital  to  carry  on  business  exten- 
sively, and  each  of  them  to  own  «  quarter  part  of  the 
printing  materials,  and  to  draw  a  proportional  part  of  the 
profits.  Goddard  was  to  pay  for  and  to  own  half  of  the 
materials,  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  printing  house 
in  his  own  name,  and  to  draw  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of 

*  "The  Newest  Printing  Office"  on  the  boenl  over  tba  door,  ransined 
until  1814.  It  WI8  placed  there  by  Fnuiklin. 
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tndd.  The  hwt  cImim  in  the  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, was,  from  the  political  character  of  Galloway  and 
Wharton,  ihonght  to  be  singalar;  it  was  as  fbllowB, 
vis.:  <*Ih  case  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  [then  in  Eng- 
land] on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  shonld  incline  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  business,  he  shall  be  admitted  as 
snch ;  and  in  that  case,  the  shares,  parts  and  proportions 
of  the  expense,  charges  and  profits  aforesaid,  shall  be  as 
follows,  viz.,  two  ninths  thereof  shall  belong  to  Joseph 
Galloway,  two  ninths  thereof  to  Thomas  Wharton,  two 
ninths  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  three  ninths  thereof  to 
William  Goddard."  Galloway  and  Wharton  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  but  cau- 
tious of  expressini^  their  opinions.  The  tirm  printed  for 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  a  newspaper, 
TVic  Pcnnsylc<inia  ChronicUj  which  for  some  time  bore  the 
appearance  of  impartiality ;  but  at  length  Mr.  Dickinson, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Ihrmer's  LetUrs^  and  several 
other  reputable  characters  on  the  side  of  the  country^ 
were  violently  attacked  and  abused.  Galloway  and  others, 
behind  the  onrtuHa  wrote,  and  Goddard,'  who  was  tied  to 
the  pnrsestrings  of  Ids  pwrtners,  was  compelled  to  publish 
as  they  directed.  Bifficnlties  soon  arose,  firom  various 
canses,  between  the  members  of  this  partnership.  Qod- 
dard  was  dissatisfied  with  the  power  which  Galloway  and 
Wharton  arrogated  over  him,  and  they  were  displeased 
with  his  management  of  the  paper,  and  other  concerns  of 
the  firm.  He  stated,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Pari- 
nershipj  which  he  published  after  their  separation,  that 
they  threatened  to  ruin  him,  if  he  did  not  follow  their  di- 
rections, and  accede  to  their  proposal  to  admit  another 
partner  into  the  firm,  viz.,  Benjamin  Towne,  then  a  jour- 
neyman printer.    This  intended  partner  Goddard  knew 


>  See  hia  account  of  the  |)artnerahip. 
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was  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  and  a  check  upon  his 
management  of  the  concerns  of  the  company ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  and  receive  him  in  Kovember,  1769. 
The  firm  of  the  company  was  now  Goddard  k  Towne. 
Ill  JvXjf  1770,  their  disagreement  grew  to  a  rupture ;  and 
after  a  conneetion  of  aboat  nine  mooths  with  Towne,  thej 
separated. 

A  state  of  hoetUity  ensued,  and  newspapers,  handbills, 
and  pamphlets  were  filled  with  the  ebullitions  of  their  ani* 
moaify.  Goddard  endeavored  to  prevent  the  reeleedon  of 
Galloway  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  assembly,  but  fidled; 
for  although  Galloway  did  not  succeed  in  the  county  of 
Philade^hia,  he  obtained  his  election  in  the  county  of 
Bu<da.  His  real  political  character  was  not  then  known, 
and  his  influence  continued  to  be  greater  than  Goddard 
could  counteract,  althoagh  he  fought  like  a  veteran.  God- 
dard was  unable  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  creditors  of 
the  company,  who  were  urged  to  press  him  for  payment ; 
and  he  became  embarrassed,  but  was  enabled  to  leave  the 
city  honorably  in  1773,  and  go  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  business  more  lucrative,  and  a  residence 
more  tranquil.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  many  valuable 
friends  in  Maryland  and  the  states  adjacent. 

Qoddard's  partners,  Galloway,  Wharton,  and  •Towne, 
after  the  establishment  of  independence,  were  all  proscribed 
as  enemies  to  the  country,  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.'  [Su  Frovidenee — Baltimore — Naotpcgpers,'} 

Jomr  DuvLAP  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  William  DunU^,  by  whom  he  was  taught 


'  Galloway  fled  to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and 
his  large  estate  was  confiscated.  Wharton,  who  had  more  pnidenoc, 
remained  in  the  country.  He  had  many  worthy  cunnectious,  and,  politica 
adds,  «M  not  dflititnle  of  those  aniableqaaltiiaa  wUch  create  respect 
Hie  estate  wee  not  oonllioated. 
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prmtmg  in  Pluladelpbia.  When  •William  went  to  En^^ 
buid  to  take  oideie  for  the  ehnroh,  in  1760,  be  left  the 
management  of  his  printing  house  to  his  nephew,  who,  in 
Ms  own  name,  condaoted  the  business  for  their  joint  bene- 
fit Book  printing  had  been  Iheir  object ;  bat,  after  the 
nnde  was  settled  in  the  chnrch  at  Yirglaia,  he  resigned  tiie 
printing  house  and  its  concerns  to  John,  who  purchased 
the  printing  materials  and  printed  on  his  own  account,  and 
established  a  newspaper.  His  printing  house  was  "  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Jersey  Market."  In  1778  congress 
appointed  Dunlap  to  print  their  journals,  and  for  five  years 
he  continued  to  be  their  printer.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1795,  with  a  handsome  fortune  and  a  good 
reputation.  He  received  from  government,  as  payment 
for  printing,  se?eral  lots  of  land  in  Philadelphia.  This 
land  when  it  came  into  his  possesion  was  valaed  at  only 
a  fow  hundred  pounds,  Pennsylvania  curr^i^;  but  the 
great  increase  of  baildings  soon  made  it  more  valuable, 
and  in  1809  he  sold  one  square,  extending  from  Market  to 
Chestnut  street,  and  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  street,  for 
more  Uian  one  hondred  thoos^uid  dollars. 

Donlap  ezacnted  his  printing  in  a  neat  andoocreet  man- 
ner. It  is  said  that,  whilst  he  oondneted  a  newapi^r,  he 
never  inserted  a  paragraph  which  wounded  the  feelings  of 
an  individual !  After  the  war  commenced,  in  1776,  he  was 
appointed  a  captain  of  a  company  of  horse  in  the  citj 
militia.   In  1808  he  resigned  his  commission. 

Dunlap  died,  in  Philadelphia,  November  27,  1812,  of 
apoplexy,  aged  sixty  five.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  field,  staff  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  first  brigade, 
first  division,  of  Pennsylv^ania  militia,  the  troop  of  horse  of 
which  he  was  formerly  commander,  and  by  a  large  con- 
course  of  other  citizeus. 
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BENMim  MicoM  has  been  mentioned  as  a  printer  in 
Antigofty  Boston,  and  New  Haven.  He  removed  from  Con- 
neotiont,  and  opened  a  printing  lionae  in  Pluladelp1ua»  in 
1768.  He  attempted  a  amall  periodical  work,  wbieh  will 
be  mentioned  with  the  newspapers  and  magaaines  pnbtished 
in  that  dty.  Afterwards  he  waa  in  the-  printing  hovso  of 
Goddard  in  Philadelphia,  and,  in  1774,  he  left  the  dtj, 
and  was  emplojed  by  Isaac  Collins,  at  Bwlington,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  closed  his  typographical  career.  He  lived 
sometime  in  Salem  county,  and  finished  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Mecom,  though  singular  in  his  manners,  and  deficient 
in  the  art  of  managing  business  to  profit,  was  a  man  of 
ingenuity  and  integrity ;  and  as  a  printer  he  was  correct 
and  skillful.  lie  was  the  first  person  in  this  country,  as 
far  as  I  know,  who  attempted  stereotype  printing.  He 
actually  cast  plates  for  several  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
and  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  completion  of 
them,  bat  he  never  effected  it 

BoBKRT  Bell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he 
was  brought  up  to  book-binding.  He  then  went  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  worked  sometime  at  that  business;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Dublin  and  commenced  bookseller, 
and  had  an  extensive  tiade;  but  in  a  few  jears  Ailed.  He 
married  in  Dublin,  and  was  for  some  time  the  partner  of 
Geoige  Alexander  Stevens,  of  fiMctions  memory. 

He  came  to  America  about  the  year  1767,  and  estsp 
bUshed  himself  first  as  a  book  auctioneer,  and  afterwards 
as  a  bookseller,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1772,  he  published 
SHaekaUm^B  OmmaOaHia  in  fbur  volumes  octavo ;  in  which 
undertaking  he  was  supported  by  a  liberal  subseriplion. 
He  had  before  published  Eoberlson's  Charles  Fifth.  These 
two  works  may  be  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  book  printing  in  that  city.    Soon  after  the 
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pnblicatioii  of  MuksUm^a  OommmtarieSf  he  opened  a  print- 
ing hoQse  in  Third  street,  where  the  Union  libiaiy  had 
lately  been  kept,  and  printed  several  other  works  of  less 
magnitnde. 

Bell  was  the  pablisher  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  en- 
titled Common  Sense^  written  by  Thomas  Paine.  He  era- 
ployed  Paine  some  time  afterwards  as  a  clerk,  etc.  When 
Common  Sense  was  committed  to  the  press,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  paper ;  and  all  the  broken  quires  of  paper  in 
Bell's  warehouse  were  collected  and  culled  for  the  first  im- 
pression. The  work  had  a  very  rapid  sale,  went  through 
several  editions  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  republished  in 
all  parts  of  United  America. 

After  the  war  took  place,  Bell  became  celebrated  as  a 
book  auctioneer ;  and  as  such  was  known  from  Virginia 
to  Kew  Hampshire.  He  disposed,  in  that  way,  of  his 
"jewels  and  diamonds," in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
l^orfolk,  etc.'  He  was  a  thorongh  bookseller,  punctual 
andfidr  in  his  dealmgs;  and,  as  a  companion,  he  was 
sensible,  sodal  and  witty. 

He  left  Philadelphia  in  1784,  with  an  intention  to  visit 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  had  sent  a  quantity 
of  books  to  sell  at  auction ;  but  on  his  way  was  taken  sick 
at  BIchmond,  Virginia,  and  <Ued  there  September  28, 
1784,  aged  neariy  dxty  years. 

Joseph  Crukshank  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  Andrew  Steuart.  He  was 
one  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  printed  books  for  them 
as  well  as  for  his  own  sales.  He  opened  a  printing  house 
in  1769,  and  soon  after  a  book  and  stationery  store,  in 
Third  street,  near  Market  street,  in  company  with  Isaac 

*  Hla  •d'TtrtiMmants  for  the  mle  of  IknAb  by  aoctiao,  mn  oommoiily 

headed  with  **  Jewelg  and  Diamonds  to  bi'  nuld  or  aacrilloed,  hj  Robert 
Bell,  humUe  Provedore  lo  the  SealiniealaUata." 
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Colliua.  Their  firm  wa8  Crukshank  &  Collins.  The 
partDerehip  continued  only  one  year,  when  it  was  diasoWdd, 
and  Collins  removed  to  Burlington. 

CrulcHhauk  took  a  good  stand  in  Market  street,  and 
traded  verj'  considerably.  In  1772,  he  printed  for  Bell 
BUickstom's  Commentaries  in  four  volumes  octavo;  also 
several  other  works  of  importance.  Fair  in  his  dealiDgs, 
ponctual  in  his  payments,  and  amiable  in  his  manners,  lie 
was  greatly  esteemed  bj  his  fellow  citizens. 

WmxAH  Etut,  was  bom  in  Peuufyl^ania,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  Andrew  Stenart  In  1770,  he 
printed  <«at  the  Bible-in-Heart,  Btrawbeny-AUey/'  with 
the  press  and  types  which  had  been  Steoart's,  which  he 
purchased.  He  issaed  proposals  for  publishing  weekly, 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  newspaper,  to  be  entitled  The 
PermsylvanM  JSoening  BosL  This  paper  never  made  its 
appearance ;  but  one  of  the  same  title  was,  afterwards,  pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  Towne. 

I  can  find  no  other  particulars  of  Evitt  which  will  be 
creditable  to  the  trade.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  journey- 
man ;  and,  afterwards,  became  a  soldier  in  the  American 
army,  and  died  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

William  IIall  &  David  Hall  Junior,  were  the  sons  of 
David  Hall,  and  were  taught  printing  by  their  father. 
After  his  death,  in  1772,  they  became  the  partners  of 
Sellers;  and  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Ssllrbs  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Sellers.  The  business  was  then  for  seve- 
ral  years  managed  in  the  names  of  William  &,  David  Hall. 
It  was,  afterwards,  transferred  to  William  Hall  Junior. 
William  Hall  Senior,  was  for  several  suoeessiTe  yean,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  l^slature. 
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Jambs  Humfhbbtb  Junior,  was  the  son  of  JamcR  Hum- 
phreys, a  conveyancer,  etc.  He  was  horn  in  Philadelphia, 
reoeired  an  edacatioD  at  the  college  in  that  lAtj,  and  was 
there  placed  under  the  care  of  an  nnde,  to  Btody  physic;  bnt 
disliking  the  profession,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  Mid  was  by  him  tanght  printing.  Supplied 
with  good  printing  materials,  he  began  bndness  "  at  the 
lower  comer  of  Black-horse  Alley,  in  Front  Street,"  and 
in  January,  1775,  he  published  a  newspaper. 

Humphreys  printed  several  books  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolndonary  war,  and  among  them  were 
8lenu?a  WwH  in  five  volumes,  duodecimo,  WettmhaWs  Greek 
Grammar y  corrected  for  the  use  of  the  college  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  afterwards,  Strictures  on  Puines  Common  Sam. 
Two  editions  of  the  last  work,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
copies  each,  were  sold  in  a  few  months. 

Humphreys  having  acted  as  clerk  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and,  as  a  qualification,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Briti8h  kinp;;  ho,  on  that  account,  refused  to  hear 
arms  in  favor  of  his  country,  and  against  the  government 
of  England ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  denounced  as  a  tory. 
His  paper,  it  has  been  said,  was  under  the  influeuce  of  the 
British  government,  and  he  was  several  times  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  He  had  done  no  injury  to  the  individu- 
als who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  political  opinions,  and 
from  them  he  received  no  essential  abuse.  Among  the 
whigs  he  had  good  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Doctor  Bit- 
tenhouse,  a  literaiy  character  well  known  in  our  countiy. 

Beigamin  Towne,  who  began  the  publication  of 
Eoeninff  Poal,  a  rival  paper,  was  not  friendly  to  Humphreys, 
and  published  a  number  of  pieces  calculated  to  ezdte  tiie 
popular  resentment  against  him.  JSovember  16,  1776, 
Humphreys  was  attacked  by  a  writer  in  Towne's  paper 
under  the  signature  of  A  Tory.  Not  knowing  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  these  assaults,  in  those  times  of 
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commotion,  HomphiojB  diaoontiniied  his  paper,  quitted 
boBinetB,  and  went  into  the  ooontry.  At  the  veiy  time 
Towne  pnbliahed  theae  pieoea,  Hnmphrejs  had  loaned 
him  the  paper  on  which  The  JSoenmg  Post  was  pabliahed, 
withont  any  proepect  of  payment 

HomphrejB,  thna  driven  from  Pldladelphia,  remained 
in  the  countiy  till  the  British  army  approached  the  city ; 
and  then  returned  and  remained  there  while  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  troops ;  with  whom  he  agaiii  left  the 
city,  accompanied  the  army  to  New  York,  and  there  con- 
tinued as  a  mercliant  until  the  establishment  of  peace. 
He  then  went  to  England,  procured  a  supply  of  good 
printing  materials,  and  after  some  time  went  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  opened  a  printing  house  in  Shelburne,  and 
published  a  newspaper  called  The  Nova  Scotia  Packet.  Not 
meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement,  the  Packet  was 
diflcontinned;  he  closed  his  printing  and  employed  him- 
self  as  a  merchant  at  Shelburne;  in  tin?  situation  he  re- 
mained until  1797,  when,  having  suffered  loss  by  French 
privateers,  he  again  retamed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
opened  a  printing  house.  From  that  time  till  he  died  he 
was  employed  in  book  printing,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
worin  have  come  from  his  press.  He  was  a  good  and  ao* 
eurate  printer,  and  a  worthy  citiaen.  He  died  Febmaiy 
10, 1810,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

£Qs  sons,  who  succeeded  to  thdr  Ibther's  business,  re- 
linquished it  in  1812,  and  the  stock  was  disposed  of  at 
auction.  Several  of  his  daughters  were  good  compositors, 
and  often  worked  at  the  case. 

litNJAMix  TowNE  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  brought 
up  to  printing  in  England.  He  was  lirst  a  journeyman  to 
Goddard,  and  then  his  partner.  He  purchased  the  right 
which  Galloway  and  "VVharton  liad  in  the  printing  house 
managed  by  GoddanL   This  partnership  did  not  continue 
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a  year,  bat  ended  in  1770.  In  1774,  Towne  opened  a  print- 
ing honae  on  hie  own  aoeonnt. 

Jamee  Hnmphreji  had  propoaed  to  pabliah  a  news- 
paper, profeuedlj  impartial.  Towne  immediately  isaned 
a  proposal  for  another  paper.  It  was  supposed  that  Hom- 
phreys's  paper  would  be  in  the  British  interest  Towne 
took  opposite  ground.  Both  papers  appeared  before  the 
publie  in  January,  177&  Suspidon  waa  soon  e]ndted 
against  Humphreys's  Ledger^  and  was  kept  awake  by  the 
publications  in  Townees  Evening  Post.  In  less  than  two 
years  Tovvno  succeeded  in  obliging  Humphreys  to  discou- 
tinue  the  Ledger  ;  and,  through  fear  of  popular  resentment, 
to  leave  the  city. 

Towne  remained  a  whig  until  the  British  army  took 
possession  of  Philadelphia;  he  then  became  a  royalist 
At  that  time  Humphreys  returned  and  renewed  the  Led- 
ger. Towne  continued  The  Ecening  PosL  There  was  this 
differeuoe  between  Humphreys  and  Towne :  the  first  pos- 
sessed a  candid  mind,  and  was  apparently  guided  bj 
moral  principle ;  Towne  appeared  to  be  artfnl,  and  gov- 
erned by  self  interest  When  the  British  troops  evaenated 
the  city,  Humphreys  went  with  them.  Towne,  althongh 
pioseribed  by  the  state  government  £»r  Jdning  the  r^yal 
standard,  remidned;  and  again  adopted  the  language  of  a 
whig ;  but  hia  eouduot  gained  no  friends  among  the  loyal- 
ists, and  it  lost  him  the  oonfidenoe  of  those  who  had  been 
his  patrona.  But  he  waa  permitted,  without  molestation, 
to  pursue  his  business,  and  I  believe  he  oontinned  his 
paper,  whioli  was  handsomely  executed,  till  1782. 

When  congress  first  met  in  Phihidelphia,  after  the  Brit- 
ish army  evacuated  it,  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  was  then 
a  member,  went  into  the  bookstore  of  Aitken,  where  he 
met  with  Towne.  After  8omo  conversation,  Towne  re- 
quested the  doctor  to  fUruish  him  \vith  iuteUigence  and 
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easo  jfl  for  the  Eeenmg  JPott,  as  ho  formerly  had  done.  The 
doctor  refased,  aod  told  him  that  it  would  be  vciy  impro- 
per for  a  member  of  coDgrosB  to  hold  interGonrse  with  a 
man  who  was  proscribed  by  law;  bnt  he  added,  **if  yon 
make  yonr  peace  with  the  ooontry  first,  I  will  then  asnst 
yon."  "  How  shall  I  do  it,  doctor  ?  "  Why,"  answered 
the  doctor,  "write  and  publish  a  piece  acknowledging 
yonr  fiiult,  professiug  repentance,  and  asking  foi^giyeness." 
"  Bnt  what  shall  I  say?"  The  doctor  gavo  some  hints; 
upon  which  Towne  said,  "  Doctor,  you  write  expeditiously 
nnd  to  the  purpose ;  I  will  thank  you  to  write  something 
for  me,  and  I  will  publish  it."  "  Will  you  ?  then  I  will 
do  it,"  replied  the  doctor.  The  doctor  applied  to  Aitken 
for  jiaper  and  ink,  and  immediately  wrote,  "  The  humble 
ConfesBion, Recantation  and  Apology  ol'Bciijamin  Towne," 
etc.  It  was  an  excellent  production,  and  humorously  iron- 
ical; but  Towne  refused  to  comply  with  his  promise  to 
publish,  because  the  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  omit 
some  sentences  in  it.  It,  however,  made  its  appearance, 
some  time  after,  in  several  newspapers;  and,  passing  for 
the  genuine  work  of  Towne,  raised  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  When  Doctor  Witherspoou's  works  were  pub- 
lished, this  recantation  wn.<^  among  them.    Appendix  JL 

Towne  was  not  deficient  in  intelleet  and  was  a  decent 
workman.  He  was  a  ban  mant,  bnt  he  did  not  possess  the 
art  of  accumulating  and  retaining  wealth.  He  died  July 
8, 1798. 

BoBBRT  Aitkin  was  bom  at  Dalkeith,  in  Scotland,  and 
served  a  r^lar  apprenticeship  with  a  bookbinder  in 
Edinburgh.  He  came  to  Philadelphia,  ae  a  bookseller,  in 
1769;  returned  to  Scotland  the  same  year,  came  back  to 
Piiiladelphia  in  1771,  and  followed  the  business  of  book- 
selling and  binding,  both  before  and  after  the  revolution. 
In  1774,  be  became  a  printer.   In  1775,  he  published  a 
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magazine,  and  in  1782,  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  small  duo- 
decimo, on  a  brevier  type.  This  edition,  said  to  be  the  first 
printed  in  America,  which  is,  however,  a  mistake,*  was 
recommended  to  the  public  by  congress,  as  a  pious  and 
laudable  undertaking  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country. 
A  copy  of  this  resolve  of  congress  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  Imprint  —  "Philadelphia,  Printed 
and  sold  by  R.  Aitken,  at  Pope's  head,  above  the  Coffee 
House  in  Market  street,  mboolxxxii.'' 

After  the  revolutionaiy  war  he  printed  several  valuable 
works.  Among  them  were  the  first  three  volumes,  in 
qnarto,  of  Th£  Transaclions  of  the  American  Philoaophieal  <S> 
ckty.  He  had  a  eon  bred  to  printiiig,  who  was  some  time 
his  partner. 

Aitken  died  in  July,  1802,  aged  dxty-eight  years.  For 
thirty-one  years  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia* 
He  was  indostrions  and  £nigal.  His  printing  was  neat  and 
oorreet  In  his  dealings  he  was  punctoal,  and  he  acquired 
the  respect  of  those  who  became  acquainted  with  him. 

Jane  Aitken,  his  daughter,  continued  his  business.  She 
had  in  1810  a  printing  house  in  Philadelphia;  and  printed 
Thompaon*s  TnaukUStm  cf  the  SiUe,  in  four  volumes,  octavo. 
The  printing  was  well  and  handsomely  executed.  She 
obtained  much  reputation  by  the  productions  which  issued 
from  her  press. 

Story  &  Humphreys.  Enoch  Story,  the  elder,  and 
Daniel  Humphreys,  were  copartners.  They  began  print- 
ing "  in  Norris's  alley,  near  Front  Street,"  in  1775.  The 
well  known  Joseph  Galloway,  once  the  partner  of  God- 
dard,  in  order  to  promote  his  political  views,  is  said  to  have 
procured  the  materials  of  a  printing  house  for  Story,  who 
took  Humphreys,  not  then  engaged  in  business,  into  part- 
nership.  •  Their  chief  employment  was  a  newspaper,  which 
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thej  had  published  but  a  few  months  when  their  printio^ 
house  and  nwterialB  were  brniit,  and  their  partneiahlp 
was  in  consequence  dissolved,  Story  wa?  bred  a  mer- 
ehant,  but  was  unfortunate  in  mercantile  affiuia,  and  vn- 
anoeessfhl  in  other  bnaineaB. 

Daniel  Homphreys,  son  of  Joahoa  Hnm^ireja,  eerred 
his  time  with  Wiltiam  Bmdlbrd,  and  waa  a  ftUow  appren- 
tioe  with  Jamea  Hnmphreja ;  bnt  thej  were  not  related. 
Daniel^  some  time  after  lua  miafortone  hj  fire,  opened 
another  printing  hooae;  and  from  June,  1788,  to  July,  1784, 
was  a  partner  of  Ebeneaer  Oswald  in  the  pnhfieation  of  the 
Independent  Gazetteer;  and  afterwards  began  another  news- 
paper, which  he  published  several  years.  The  typography 
of  this  paper  was  neatly  executed.  He  had  a  printing 
house  in  Philadelphia  till  1811;  was  noted  as  a  good  proof 
reader,  and  in  this  business  was  often  employed.  He  died 
June  12, 1812. 

Enoch  Story,  the  younger^  was  the  kinsman  of  Enoch 
Story,  who  was  the  partner  ofDaniel  Humphreys.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  William  Hall,  and  began  business 
at  Baltimore.  In  1775,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  was  a 
job  printer  in  Strawberry  alley,  Philadelphia.  He  died  in 
Baltimore. 

Jobs  Douolab  ICAODouoALt.,  printed  in  Obestnot  street, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  and  probably  before  that  time. 
He  was  not,  I  believe,  long  or  largely  in  trade.  He  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  had,  preidonsly  to  engaging  in  ban* 
ness  in  this  city,  worked  in  the  printing  honae  of  John 
Waterman,  Providence,  Bhode  Idand.  He  died  in  New 
York,  August,  1787. 

Samuel  Dellap,  printed  several  small  works,  which  he 
sold  at  his  shop    in  Front  street,  between  Market  and 
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Aroh  atreeta^"  in  1771,  aod  after.  Abont  fbe  year  1792,  he 
aold  booka  hy  anetioii  in  In  ontbotise  belonging  to  the 
Black  Hone  Tavern,  in  Market  Btrect,  north  side,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  In  this  place  he  died  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1793,  aged  about  fifty-three  years. 

Ue  went  frequently  to  New  York,  where  he  advertised 
his  publications,  and  collected  old  books;  these  he  sold  at 
auction  in  Philadelphia. 

Mklchior  Stkiner  and  Charles  Cist.  Steiner  was  born 
in  Switzerland.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Conrad 
Steiner,  who  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  was,  for  some  time, 
paator  of  the  Dntch  Presbyterian  church  in  Race  street. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Henry  Miller,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  bndnesa.  Cist  was  born  in  St  Peterabnigh, 
Bnama,wheTehereoeiT6dag<oodedncation,andwaabronght 
np  a  dmggiat  and  apothecary,  and  afterwards  atodied  phy- 
Ao.  He  came  to  America  in  1769,  and  engaged  with 
Heniy  lifiller  aa  a  tranalator  of  Bngliah  inio  G^erman ;  by 
continuing  in  the  employment  of  Ifiller  aevoral  yean  he 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  printing.  Theae 
two  entered  into  partnerahip  under  the  firm  of  Ghmm  k 
OoFt,  They  executed  book  and  job  work,  in  both  the  Ger- 
man and  English  languages,  "in  Second  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Coat's  alley."  This  copartnership  was  of  short 
continuance.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  published  a  newspaper  in  the  Ger- 
man language ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement, 
it  was  discontinued  in  April,  1776. 

They  left  Philadelphia  when  the  British  army  approached 
it;  and  returned  when  it  was  evacuated  in  1778.  In 
1779  they  pnblished  a  German  newspaper.  In  1781  they 
diaaoWed  their  copartnership.  Steiner  continued  the  paper 
three  or  four  years,  but  by  neglecting  business,  became 
poor.  (Sat  pursued  it  'prudently,  and  acquired  considera- 
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ble  property.  When  the  aeat  of  go?eniinent  waa  removed 
to  Wadiisgton,  cftrriedhls  press  there,  remained  with 
it  several  years,  and  hnilt  two  or  three  houses  in  that  city. 

CSst  died  near  Bethlehem,  December  1, 1805,  and  was 
bnried  in  the  Moravian  chnrehjard,  in  that  place. 

Stdner  ceased  to  be  a  master  printer,  and  became  a 
derk  in  a  public  office,  in  179t  He  died  in  Wasbington 
in  the  winter  of  1807,  aged  aboat  fifty  years. 

In  1810  there  were  in  the  county  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  fifty-one  printing  houses,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  printing  presses,  and  seven  paper  mills.* 

The  first  press  established  west  of  the  Allegany,  was  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786,  by  John  Scull,  under 
the  patronage  of  Judge  Brackenridge. 

Germantown. 

Ghbibtopb er  S AUiK,  ALIAS  SowER.  This  eminent  printer 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Lauterburg,  in  Germany,  in  the 
year  1694.  The  business  ho  was  bred  to  was  that  of  a  tailor. 
He  came  to  America  in  1784,  and  took  np  his  residence  in 
Qermantown,  where  fi>r  some  time  his  prindpal  employment 
was  making  button  molds,  which  he  found  to  be  profitable. 
He  followed  various  other  occopadons  for  fourteen  yean 
after  his  arrival,  but  had  no  concern  in  printing.  He  left 
Qermantown,  and  was,  at  one  time,  engaged  as  a  former ; 
at  other  times  was  conbened  in  casting  stoves  at  a  fhmace 
near  Beading,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  discovered  great  in- 
genuity in  casting.  After  being  several  years  absent  from 
Qermantown,  he  returned  to  that  place,  and  for  some  time 
lived  with  a  noted  German  doctor  by  the  name  of  "^itt, 
who  was  commonly  called  a  conjuror.  From  this  man, 
Sower  gained  some  medical  knowledge.  At  lengi  by 
accident  he  became  a  printer. 


*  Mease's  Fieturc  of  PhikuUlfhia^  pobUahed  Ibll. 
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The  Baptists,  or  Tankers,  in  Germany,  raised  hj  sub- 
scription, a  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  porchaso  religious 
books  and  disperse  them  among  their  poor  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  establish  a  press  there  to  print  for  the  same 
purpose.  Accordingly  a  press  and  ^ypes,  with  a  quantity 
of  books,  were  sent  oat  and  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  a  German  Baptist  by  (he  name  of  Jacob  Gaus.  He  was 
to  have  the  use  of,  and  the  emolument  arising  from  the 
press,  on  condition  that  he  should  distribute  a  certain  nuin- 
ber  of  copies  of  each  of  the  religious  books  he  should  print, 
among  the  poor  Qermans.  This  person  did  not  possess 
the  ability  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  and  no  other 
person  who  was  thought>to  have  sufficient  ability  ibr  the 
purpose  was  found  to  take  his  place.  -  The  business  was 
suspended  and  the  press  and  types  viewed  as  useless  lum- 
ber. At  length  Sower  appeared,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  the  press,  types,  and  the  books '  into  his  possession, 
though  not  without  much  opposition.  lie  was  opposed  by 
the  friends  of  Gaus,  and  particularly  by  Alexander  Mack, 
the  first  minister,  and  the  spiritual  father  of  all  the  Tun- 
kers,  or  German  Baptists,  at  that  time  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  transfer  of  the  property  being  made  to  Sower,  he 
immediately  began  business  according  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  those  who  were  at  the  expense  of  the  esta- 
blishment The  German  books  sent  over  were  distribated 
gratuitously  among  the  poor.  The  press  was  set  to  work 
on  religious  tracts,  and  a  proportion  of  them  given  away. 
Others  were  sold,  and  produced  a  profit  to  the  printer.  In 
a  short  time.  Sower  so  managed  the  concern  as  to  gain  the 

*It  It  nncertein  whedier  theae  wen  from  the  sodslfforawd  faSnglsBd 

•  for  dlff '.sini?  relljjious  information  Rmonc:  the  German  si'tllers,  or  from  a 
simila.'  society  in  Germany,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  or  more 
presses  ipm  ciiftblidiedfaiFtenDsjlvania  by  pious  friendiinSiirope;  and 
that  no^only  the  prees  at  Gemuutowo,  Imt  tliatat  Ephnts,  wm  rappluted 
for  this  jinrpoee. 
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approbation  even  of  his  opposere.  The  ingenuity  of  Sower, 
his  great  attention  to  the  establishment,  with  the  aid  of 
some  good  workmen  whom  he  procured  from  Germany, 
soon  placed  the  business  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  it 
became  profitable  to  him.  In  1738  he  published  a  German 
Almanac.  This  was  the  first  in  that  language  printed  in 
the  cooDtry.  It  was  continued  annoally  by  him  and  his 
saccessora,  for  forty  years.  In  the  year  1 739  he  published 
a  gmall  newtpaper  in  Qermaa ;  and  in  1748,  he  imed  from 
his  preae,  on  a  Qennan  long  primer  type,  and  in  that 
l^gvuig^t  ^  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  4to.  Thia  was  the 
second  Bible  printed  in  British  America.  The  first  was 
the  Indian  translation,  from  die  press  in  CSambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1668.  Sower's  edition  of  the 
German  Bible'was  nearly  three  yean  in  the  press.  The 
price  to  sabscribers  was  only  fourteen  shillings  cnrrency, 
bomid;  bat  it  was  to  others  twenty  shillings.  This  was 
the  largest  work  tiiat  had  Issned  from  any  press  in  that 
colony,  and  it  was  not  equalled  for  many  years  after.  The 
edition  consisted  of  a  thousand  copies.* 

Sower  printed  a  number  of  minor  works  in  German, 
and  Juvenal  in  P^nglish.  For  those  in  English  he  employed 
a  proof  reader,  as  he  never  could  acquire  the  correct  or- 
thography of  the  language. 

After  he  printed  the  Bible,  he  erected  a  mill  for  manu- 
facturing paper,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  concerned  in 
that  business  ;  and  also  in  that  of  book  binding. 

When  particular  sorts  of  his  types  were  deficient,  he 
contrived  to  cast  new  ones  as  they  were  wanted.  In  short, 
his  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  complete  the  manofiMStnre  of 
any  article  which  he  undertook,  it  is  said  he  was  enffi- 
dently  adroit  at  sixteen  difierent  trades  or  avocations,  by 

'  For  a  bibliographical  account  of  this  edition  of  ^hc  German  Bible,  see 
O'CalUgluui'ft  Idtt  qfEmmu  <^  the  Hot^  Scriptunt,  pp.  xii,  8a.  et  teg.—  Jf. 
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following  if ibtr  of  wliloh  he  ooold  Baew  t»  malntinMpoe. 
Among  Hmhi  were  ttiove  of  stove  omter,  ii»rqi(w,  olpfllEf 
makor,  tailor,  diitUlor,  ikntoi  ^poUioeafy,  piiper  makoTi 
tannor,  tin  plito  workop,  UunpbliMsk  mtk»f  prtnterji'  iftk- 
mtUBBtf  bookUnto  and  printer.  To  Ibe  lint  of  tkeee 
WM  pertienUirlx  etteebed  ^  m  an  evidenee  of  wbich,  be 
deelred  on  bli  death  bed,  tbat  tbe  printing  business  migbt 
always  continue  among  Ms  descendants ;  and  that  some 
one  or  other  of  them  would  acquire  and  practice  the  art. 

He  was  religiouB  In  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and  qqiet 
in  his  deportment.  Although  inclining  to  Mennonism, 
he  wa8  called  a  Separatist;  biit  in  fact,  did  not  Join  any 
particular  sect. 

He  married  in  Germany.    Ilia  wife  died  December  24, 
1762.    He  died  September  26,  1758,  aged  eixty-four,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  land,  at  the  back  of  his  dwelUng 
bouse  in  Germautown.  He  bad  but  one  ebUdt »  aon* 
onooeeded  bim  in  buaineia, 

Cbbibvopiiii  Sown  Jmnon,  waa  bom  in  Witganitein, 
neer  Marbnig  in  Oennanyi  and  waa  only  iliree  yean  of  age 
wben  be  arrived  in  Pldladelpbla  with  bis  Ditber,  by  wbom 
he  waa  employed  in  yariona  oeonpationa  nntU  1780^  wben 
his  fttfaeroommenoed  printing;  he  waa  than  tnatrnoted  in 
that  art 

He  oonuneneed  bnaineaa  aa  a  booUl>inder  some  years 
before  the  death  of  his  ftitber,  bnt  at  bis  deqease  be  suc^ 
eeeded  bim  in  the.  printing  bouse.  This  was  in  1758, 
when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  old.  He  continued  the 
establishment  on  an  enlarged  scale,  printed  many  valuable 
books,  and  published  a  weekly  newspaper.  In  1763,  he 
finished  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  German,  on  a 
pica  typo ;  and  completed  another  in  1776*'   The  types  fpr 

'  For  a  particular  account  of  Bibles  and  ToitoipflptipHBtedte  Ameitaa, 
see  0'C«U««luw*s  Litt  ^  AmfHeem  BUiIm^H, 
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that  last  mentioned,  were  cast  at  his  own  foundory.  Thia 
fouQjdery  was  the  firat  of  the  kind  in  Britiah  America. 
The  materiala  for  it  he  received  from  Gennany  in  1772.' 

In  1778  he  boilt  a  paper  mill  on  the  SchnyUdU,  and 
mannfiustiired  both  writing  and  printing  paper.  He  had 
preTionaly  establiehed  a  bindery.  He  made  printing  ink 
of  the  beat  quality,  and  excellent  lampblack  for  this  pur- 
pose. Hia  preaeea  were  made  under  hia  own  inspection, 
in  hia  eztensive  establishment.  Thus  the  vaiions  branchea 
of  bnsinesB  necessary  to  complete  a  printed  book  were  exe- 
cnted  by  him,  or  by  his  own  immediate  workmen.  Most 
of  these  branches  he  could  perform  himself,  and  at  some 
of  them  he  was  a  first-rate  workman.  He  possessed  in  this 
respect  the  genius  of  his  progenitor.  The  printing  exe- 
cuted at  bis  German  press  was  both  neat  and  cori'ect. 
His  ink  was  remarkably  good. 

Besides  the  various  branches  of  bookmakiug,  he  dealt 
in  drugs  and  medicines.  Of  these  articles  he  imported  and 
sold  large  quantities.  He  conducted  his  business  with 
high  repntatioD.  Hia  influence  in  the  community,  espe- 
dally  among  the  Germans,  was  very  extendve.  No  medi- 
cines could  be  esteemed  effectual,  unless  procured  at 
Sower's  apothecary  shop;  no  almanac,  unless  published 
by  him,  could  be  correct  in  time  and  weather ;  and  no 
newspaper  promulgated  truth  but  Christopher  Sower's 
Oernum  Oazeite.  As  an  instance  of  his  popularily  among 
his  neighbors,  it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  time  when  there 
was  a  warm  contention  between  the  people  of  Penneylva- 
nia  and  the  proprietors,  the  quakers,  who  were  desirotis  of 
obtaining  some  ezduslTe  privileges,  had  an  ascendency  in 
the  legislature,  to  which  body  they  bad  petitioned.  A  new 
election  was  approaching.  The  petition  of  the  quakers 
was  unpopular  with  those  who  wen  not  of  that  sect 
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Sower,  in  his  German  Gazette.,  zealously  opposed  the  peti- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  new  members,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  qualified  voters,  proceeded  ia 
regular  order  from  Germantown  to  Phihuielphia,  and  sao- 
cessfuUy  supported  the  candidates  opposed  to  theqoakers. 
This  happened  about  the  year  1760,  and  appears  to  be  the 
only  instance  of  his  taking  such  an  active  part  in  political 
affidrs. 

In  1777  lie  gave  np  the  management  of  the  printing 
house  to  two  of  his  sons.  He  posseased  by  inheritance  fh>m 
his  fhther,  and  from  his  own  exertions,  an  independent 
estate,  and  was  inclined  to  quit  the  fatigues  of  business 
and  the  further  pursuit  of  w^ih,  and  pass  the  remainder 
of  lus  life  in  religious  repose.  He  is  represented  as  well 
balanced  in  his  temper;  in  his  disposition,  pacilic;  in  his 
habits,  industrious  and  plodding;  in  conduct,  exemplary; 
and  in  religion  a  saint,  commanding  respect,  and  the  silent 
and  sullen  veneration  even  of  the  most  profligate.  "  Such 
was  the  even  tenor  of  his  way."  But  "  man  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The  days  of  his  attiic- 
tion  approached.  Often  does  the  mariner,  after  a  long  and 
successful  voyage,  approach  within  view  of  his  desired 
haven,  when  suddenly,  by  adverse  gales,  on  an  unseen 
rock,  he  suffers  shipwreck.  Sower  now  began  to  ezperi- 
ience  such  trying  scenes  as  would  prove  his  fortitude  as  a 
man,  and  test  his  virtue  as  a  Christian. 

It  does,  not  appear  that  he  actually  declared  himself, 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  either  for  or  agfdnstthe 
colonists.  It  rather  seems  that  he  was  disposed  **  to  sub- 
mit to  the  powers  that  be  for  conscience  sake."  The  Tun- 
kers,  or  German  Baptists,  were  generally  rich.  Men  of 
property  are  at  all  times  generally  opposed  to  a  revolution. 
It  was  supposed  that  Sower  and  his  Christian  brethren 
wished  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  they  consented  "  rather 
to  bear  the  ills  they  had,  than  to  fly  to  those  they  knew 
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not  of."  His  property  was  greatly  injured  by  the  war; 
partioularly  by  the  battle  of  Germantown.  The  war  had 
oommeooed  in  fiiTor  of  the  Britiebi  and  it  waa  nnoertain 
bow  the  oontMl  would  end. 

Hit  son  Chriatopher  bad  rendmd  blmaelf  obnozioiiB  to 
the  wbigB,  and  bad  fled  to  tfaa  enemy.  He  and  other 
ftiends  of  Sower  bad  alarmed  bis  ftars,  and  strongly  in- 
sisted on  bis  going  ibr  saliriy  to  Pbiladelpbia,  then  in  poo- 
sesdon  of  the  Brilisb  troops.  Whatever  might  lead  him 
to  the  measure,  tme  it  is  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1777,  fifteen  days  after  that  battle  be  deserted  his 
home,  and  went  into  the  city.  He  reraained  there  till 
May  28, 1777,  [?  8],  when  he  returned  to  Germantown. 
This  was  tweuty-four  daya  before  the  enemy  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  After  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  in  Ids  own 
house.  This  measure  was  justified  by  his  having  been 
with  the  British  army.  With  an  inflamed  and  exasperated 
populace  this  was  sufficient  proof  of  his  being  a  traitor. 

They  went  to  him  and  demanded  his  signature  to  the 
oath  prescribed  by  congress.  He  replied  that  he  would 
cheerfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  state,  but  could  not,  con« 
ristently  with  his  religious  faith,  engage  to  perform  all 
which  that  oath  required.  He  was  therefore  made  a 
prisoner  and  taken  to  the  American  army  and  confined  five 
days.  He  was  afterwards  released  on  parole,  and  allowed 
to  reside  in  Mathatchen,  twenly-one  miles  from  German- 
town.  While  in  dnrance,  before  be  reached  the  army,  some 
ill-disposed  persons  deprived  him  of  his  remarkable  and 
ftiU  grown  beard,  and  otherWise  maltreated  him.  Whilst  a 
prisoner  with  the  army  he  had  to  endnre  other  indignities 
from  tbe  soldiers.  He  bore  all,  however,  with  Christian 
redgnation. 

One  oircnmstance,  rather  extraordinary,  took  place  at 
this  time,  which  has  often  been  mentioned,  and  the  fact 
attested,  both  by  his  friends,  and  those  who  were  then 
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Ilia  political  enemies.  He  was  denuded  at  the  camp  hy 
the  soldiers,  then  arrayed  in  tattered  regimentals,  and  pa- 
raded. Bis  pantaloona  were  seised  by  a  soldier  who  put 
then  on  bia  own  limbs.  A  short  time  aftar,  this  soldier 
was  seised  with  a^^oniabg  pains  in  all  parte  of  hia  body, 
and  exclaimed ;  X  can  ndther  Uve  nor  die  I  I  am  in  tor- 
ment, Talce  off  the  old  man's  trowsersi  that  I  may  die  I" 
They  ware  taken  oft  (md  the  aoldlar  praaantly  ex|dred. 
The  eanse  that  prodnced  the  painVand  sndden  death  of 
tl)e  soldier  is  not  stated.  By  some  of  the  friends  of  Sower, 
who  esteemed  him  a  saint,  this  incideot  was  thought  to 
be  a  judgment  of  God  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had 
been  treated. 

He  returned  to  Mathatchen  on  the  twenty-tWrd  of 
June,  1778.    While  he  remained  there,  the  court  for  the 
confiscation  of  estates  opened  ita  session  in  the  town  of 
X^ano^ter,  whither  all  those  concerned  were,  by  public 
Hdveitlaement,  notified  to  appear  during  the  month  of 
Jnne,  luid  show  caiue,  if  any  they  had,  why  final  proceed- 
ings as  to  their  estates  should  not  be  taken.   His  case 
came  on  $t  this  court  the  very  day  he  arrived  in  German* 
town.  A  newspaper  was  iwely  seen  in  Qermantown  at 
Uiat  time,  and  not  ha^g  seen  the  notifioatlon  he  knew 
pothipg  of  the  sitting  of  the  court  until  it  was  too  lute  Ibr 
hfau  to  make  his  appearance.  Wb  eetnte  was  confiscated, 
snd  neither  he  nor  his  firiends  had  fidth  enough  to  petition 
th^  (M>urt  on  the  sulject  This  was  a  fiital  blow  to  the 
Ibrtunea  of  Sower.  Had  he  appeared  in  court  this  stroke 
might  baye  been  arrested.  As  no  overt  act  could  be 
alleged  against  him,  his  property  to  the  amount  of  90,000 
dollars,  might  have  remained  in  his  hands    It  was  now 
seized,  and  soon  after  sold  at  auction  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Besides  his  house,  lands,  drugs,  medicines,  paper,  and 
types,  all  his  books,  bound  and  in  quires,  were  sold. 
Amopg  the  books  in  sheets  was  the  greater  part  of  las 
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edition  of  the  German  Bible,  ooodstiDg  of  a  thousaQcLooides; 
These  went  off  by  the  hammer  for  leas  than  a  quarter  of 
the  price  of  a  like  quantity  of  ordinaiy  wrapjnng  papAr. 
The  books  were  in  the  Qerman  langaage,  with  whieh  the 
▼eiy  few  persons  who  attended  the  sale  in  order  to  make 
pnrehases  were  aoqnainted,  and  th^  placed  bnt  little 
Talne  on  the  articles.  His  printing  materials  and  book 
stock  were  pnrdiaaed  a  printer  firom  the  dty,  who  did 
not  know  their  \ralne.  Instead  of  having  the  book  stock 
bound,  he  sold  a  part  of  it  to  be  used  as  covers  ibr  car^ 
ridges,  proper  paper  fi>r  that  purpose  being  at  that  time 
not  to  be  obtained.  Thas  what  was,  at  first,  intended  for 
the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  proved  eventually  the  de- 
struction of  their  bodies. 

Sower's  property  'was  seized  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  1778.  AVhen  the  officers  came  to  hid  house  for  this 
purpose  he  was  at  breakfast.  They  began  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  his  property,  and  demanded  his  keys.  He  de- 
livered them  with  much  composure,  only  observing  that 
if  they  had  a  better  right  to  them  than  himself,  they  must 
take  them.-  The  day  following  he  received  notice  to  quit 
the  premises,  and  he  took  a  final  leave  of  his  home  and  of 
his  effects,  and  went  to  the  hous^  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Heniy  Sharpnach,  in  the  same  town.  Here  Sower  resided 
two  years,  and  employed  himself  in  binding  books.  '  In 
addition  tb  his  misfortunes,  having  been  in  extenave 
trade,  he  had  many,  debts  due  to  him,  which  were  now 
cancelled  in  continental  bills.  These  were  a  lawful  tender, 
but  had  depreciated  in  value  at  the  rate  of  ninety  dollars 
in  bills  to  one  dollar  in  spede.  But  he  was  otherwise 
treated  by  some  of  lus  Christian  brethren.  He  had  con- 
siderable sums  in  their  hands  and  they  paid  him  the  fhU 
value  of  the  sums  whieh  they  had  borrowed. 

His  type  foundery,  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
Justin  Fox,  the  master  workman,  and  kept  and  used  in 
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buildings  in  the  neighborhood  occupied  by  him,  was  on 
this  account  supposed  to  be  bis  property,  and  thus  escaped 
confiscation.* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  Sower's  friends,  that  when 
the  war  should  end  he  would  be  indemnified  for  the  loss 
he  sustained.  For  this  reason  neither  he  nor  his  fhendB 
interfered  in  the  sales  of  bis  confiscated  property. 

A  Gerraan  bookbinder  in  Germantown,  by  the  name  of 
Siebert,  and  his  son-in-law  Michael  Breeraeyer,  who  shortly 
after  established  bimaelfas  a  printer  in  th«t  place,  hearing 
that  the  Bible  sheets  were  selling  for  the  use  already  men- 
tioned, went  to  Philadelphia  and  repurchased  what  re- 
mained, and  also  a  part  of  the  printing  materials.  They 
reoommenoed  the  printing  bnsiness  in  Gtermantown. 
They  reprinted  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  having  completed  the  pnrchaaed  copies,  they 
boond  and  sold  them. 

The  greater  part  of  Sower's  types  had  been  wantonly 
mixed  and  thrown  together  in  heaps.  Several  thousand 
pounds  weight  were  afterwards  sold  by  the  person  who 
purchased  them  at  auction,  to  Justin  Fox,  Sower's  type 
founder  in  Germantown. 

He  had,  cast  and  standing  in  liis  printing  house,  types 
for  the  whole  of  the  German  hymn  book.  After  he  com- 
pleted his  last  issue  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible, 
his  toundery  was  engaged  in  casting  types  sufficient  to  keep 
the  whole  Bible  standing.  The  battle  of  Germantown 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceediu|!^  when  the  work  was  nearly 
complete. 

Sower  removed  from  the  house  of  bis  brother-in-law  in 
1 780  to  Mathatcben.  He  kept  house  at  this  place,  assisted 
by  his  daughters. 

He  was  fond  of  walking,  and  preferred  that  mode  of 
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traveling  to  riding.  It  is  said  he  usually  progressed  on 
foot  four  milefl  an  hour.  Within  a  fortnight  before  his 
death,  he  walked  on  a  sabbath  morliing,  twelve  mile*  from 
his  home,  up  to  Shippack,  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  hifl 
Christian  brethren  in  that  place.  After  the  religious  ser- 
vices for  the  day  were  over,  he  Returned  home  on  foot. 
On  this  day,  it  haii  been  said,  he  Appeftted  to  have  a  pre- 
Miitiliietit  of  his  appfoaohifig  dissolution,  M  be  observed  to 
the  con^egatioD,  in  the  conr^^e  of  his  preaching,  that  this 
was  the  last  tilne  he  eould  perform  that  sarvioe  for  them* 

At  the  request  of  ft  worthy  ttietziber  of  oonfNiff  th*  HoiL 
Frederick  Aagartiu  Mtthl6tibtirgh|  atterwardi  ipMktr, 
he  drew  np  a  statement  of  his  sufferings*  This  was  oom- 
pleted  eij^t  days  hetotB  bis  d«fttb,  nHittt  hf  obsifVid  lliaft 
he  had  "now  finished  iieivljf  all  he  bad  to  do."  The 
minister  who  preaebed  his  Ibtiml  sMiM  ttenUonid  fhat 
to  hhn  Bower  had  Ibtetold  hie  deft^ii  itid  ^  two  of  bif 
sons  would  speedily  follow  him.* 

His  Working  hours  iCilthlildhett  WOM  emplpjred  In 
binding  bdoks }  atadthisbiiriifieiiliit  «pt»eM«|WM  tobethi 
means  by  which  his  pilgrimage  OH  enrth  Wis  to  bi  ended. 

He  had  undertaken  to  bind  some  of  the  sameqttartoBiblei 
wiich  he  had  last  printed,  and  which  had  been  repurchased. 
He  began  the  process  of  binding  these  books  by  the  labor- 
ious employment  of  beating  them,  as  is  usual,  and  impru- 
dently completed  as  much  of  this  work  in  half  a  day  as  is 
usually  done  in  a  whole  day.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
by  this  exertion  he  became  overheated.  He  went  out  to 
a  spring  where  he  drank  so  freely  of  water  as  to  produce 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  soon  After  terminated  his  mortal 
existence. 

He  was  a  rigid  and  exemplary  fenember  of  the  sooie^ 
called  Tdnkera,  A  sect  of  the  Qertnaii  Bapilsti,  and  em- 
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bnoed  their  oreed^  not  by  edaoation,  but  by  converrion, 
ftndwM  ordained  a  minister  in  their  religione  aaaembllee, 
Jnne  10, 1768.  His  wife  and  some  of  his  children  were 
church  members  of  the  same  society. 

He,  with  a  number  of  his  friends  of  tlus  sect,  had  at  one 
time  agreed  not  to  marry,  bat  to  devote  their  time  as  much 
as  possible  to  religious  duties.  Sower,  however,  was  the 
first  to  annul  this  agreement,  and  married  in  1751.  His 
wift  died  in  1777. 

The  rapid  emigration  of  Germaas  to  Pennsylvania  may 
in  considerable  degree  be  attributed  to  Sower  and  his 
father.  The  letterd  wliich  they  wrote  and  sent  to  tlie  land 
of  their  nativity,  gave  such  a  favorable  representation  of  the 
climate  of  the  province,  where  land  was  so  easily  to  be 
obtained,  as  induced  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen, 
with  their  families,  to  emigrate,  and  settle  there. 

Sower  was  a  very  conscientious  printer.  The  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  (or,  Seceders,  as  sometimes 
called)  ordered,  about  the  year  1765,  that  some  of  their 
actions,  or  something  of  the  kind,  should  be  published,  and 
deputised  John  Fnlton,  a  papermaker  of  Oxford  township, 
near  Lancaster,  to  engage  the  printing.  Fulton  called  on 
Sower  to  have  it  done.  "  My  friend,"  replied  Sower, "  I  do 
not  print  everything.  If  irreligious,  or  otherwise  danger- ' 
ous,  I  alwayarefose ;  but  if  you  will  leave  the  piece  for  my 
perusal  I  will  give  yon  an  answer."  Fulton  called  again, 
and  Sower  informed  bim  he  would  gladly  print  ike  piece. 

Sower  was  remarkably  temperate  and  regular  in  his 
habits.  He  never  drank  ardent  spirits,  was  veiy  economi- 
cal, rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  spent  an  hour  in 
devotional  exercises.  At  five  his  wbole  family  were  called 
up  and  proceeded  to  their  various  employments. 

He  died  August  26,  1784,  aged  sixty-two  years,  leaving 
eight  children — five  sons  and  three  daughters.    On  his 
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tombBtone  in  tke  burying  ground  of  llie  MennoniitB  in 
Mathatchen,  the  following  linoB  are  aealptared,  via : 

"  Death,  thou  haat  conquered  me, 
'  Twaa  by  thy  darta  I'm  slain  ; 
But  Christ  shall  conquer  thee, 
And  I  shall  rife  again. 

"  Time  hastens  on  the  hoar, 
W«  jink  tball  riie  uid  sing, 
0  Gmve  1  when  is ihj  pow«r? 
0  Death  I  whtn  is  Uiy  stingf  " 

Chbibtophib  Sowbr  Third,  was  brought  np  a  printer 
by  his  &ther,  Christopher  Bower  Junior,  and  was  for  some 
time  concerned  with  him  in  business.   He  was  a  member 

of  the  German  Baptist  church,  and  of  the  sect  called 
Tunkcrs,  from  which  lie  withdrew,  and  left  the  United 
Suites  with  the  British  army,  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

In  1777,  his  mother  dying,  his  father  resigned  the 
management  of  the  printing  house  to  Christopher  and 
his  brother  Peter.  Soon  after  this  connection  in  business 
commenced,  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  war  increased, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  German  town,  and  caused 
at  first  temporary  suspension,  and  soon  after  a  total  end 
to  their  business  in  Qermantown.  On  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, of  this  year,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought 
in  this  place,  they  fled  to  Philadelphia.  Till  this  time  they 
continued  the  German  newspaper,  and  had  printed  the 
Germm  Almomaek  for  1778.  This  was  the  4(Hh  number 
of  this  annual  publication  which  had  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Sowers.  This  ended  the  partDership  of  these 
brothers.  They  had  both  become  oboozious  to  thdr 
countrymen  by  spesldng  and  acting  in  ihTor  of  the  enemy. 
Peter  remained  in  Philadelphia  till  it  was  evacuated  by 
the  British  army.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  and  be- 
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came  a  student  in  physic.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  left 
that  city  in  a  vessel  for  ^ew  ProvideDoe,  where  he  died 
loon  after  his  arrival. 

Christopher  the  third  did  not  poaaen  the  pmdenoe  of  his 
&ther  or  his  grand&ther.  At  the  heginniug  of  the  war  he 
warmly  eaponaed  thecanae  of  theooantiy,  and  thoa  hecame 
popular;  but  he  aoon  turned  to  the  opporite  eide»  and  ao 
oondaeted  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  hia  person.  It  la 
aaid  thia  change  in  him  waa  e£fected  by  the  inatigation  of 
Joseph  Galloway,  who  waa  an  intimate  in  the  fitmily,  and 
a  notoriona  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the  British  govern- 
ment  He  was  a  man  of  inflaence,  a  member  of  the 
Peonsylvania  legislature,  and  had  for  some  years  preced- 
ing been  the  silent  partner  of  William  Goddard  in  the 
publication  of  the  Fennsi/lvania  Chronicle}  He  was  a  man 
who  possessed  of  handsome  talents,  and  he  conducted 
his  Gazette  with  ability,  though  with  severity  against  his 
countrymen. 

Christopher  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Gernumlown 
Oazette,  in  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  press 
and  German  types  for  the  purpose.  Tius  business  was 
speedily  aooomplished,  and  the  paper  was  published  till  the 
British  army  removed  from  that  city  to  l^ew  York. 

Sometime  after  the  battle  of  Germaotown,  a  detachment 
of  the  British  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  forage, 
or  other  purpose,  proposed  to  paaa  through  Germantown, 
and  return  by  the  ridge  road.  Sower  8d,  having  aome  pri- 
vate  business  to  transact,  took  advantage  of  thia  eacort  to 
proceed  to  hia  former  residence,  to  obtain  some  papers  of 
fkmily  importance.  He  stepped  into  his  house,  obtained 
the  papers,  and  was  proceeding  to  join  the  detachment, 
when,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  he  was  apprehended 
opposite  the  market  house,  by  Capt.  Coleman,  an  ofiicer  iu 

*  See  an  Mooont  of  that  public  Joanisl  la  the  Moood  volume; 
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the  American  army,  who  was  larking  for  stragglers.  Bower 
was  then  taken  to  the  American  camp,  detained  five  weeka, 
and  then  exchanged.  Captain  Coleman  waa  an  aetiTO  par- 
tiaan.  He  liTed  many  yean  after  I3ia  war,  In  Third  atreet, 
opposite  to  the  Golden  Swan  tavern. 

When  Sower  8d  waa  brought  to  headqnarttni,  Gtntril 
Washington,  after  some  interrogatories,  addresiad  Urn 
thus:  "  WeU,  Mr.  Sower,  yon  will  be  likely  now  to  g«t 
some  Mttr  saoce."  Sower  would  not  have  been  exohanfsd 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  soon  as  he  was,  bnt  for  liie  oo(mf> 
rence  of  a  fortunate  incident.  He  had  somehow  received 
information  of  George  Lusk,  a  powder  manufacturer, 
being  at  a  certain  place  unprotected.  Lusk  had  been  a 
next  door  neighbor  to  Sower,  and  was  now  the  princi- 
pal person  on  whom  the  Americans  depended  for  a  8Upi))y 
of  gunj)Owder.  Sower  knew  the  estimation  in  which  ho 
was  held,  and  instantly  formed  the  plan  for  making  him  a 
prisoner,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  release.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded and  Lusk  was  taken  prisoner,  and  some  time  after 
exchanged  for  Christopher,  who  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Threats  were  given  oat  against  the  lives  of  both ;  but  an 
even  exchange  waa  at  length  effected.  Tb^,  perhaps, 
owed  their  lives  to  each  other. 

Christopher  went  to  New  York  with  the  British  army^ 
and  sometime  after  embarked  in  a  ship  of  war  for  Eng« 
land.  He  returned  to  New  Yoik,  where  be  remained 
till  the  war  was  ended.  He  visited  Bngland  again ;  after 
remaining  there  two  years,  he  went 'with  bis  fiunlly  to 
New  BroDswiek,  and  there  published  The  Royal  OiudU, 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  for  that  province,  and  be 
obtained  a  colonel's  brevet  from  the  British  government, 
which  entitled  him  to  half  pay  for  life. 

In  1779  he  left  that  colony,  and  went  in  search  of  health, 
and  to  visit  his  brothers,  to  Baltimore,  where,  shortly  after 
lii3  iirrival,  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and  died  on 
the  third  of  July  of  that  year,  aged  forty-sijc. 
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Daixirl  Sown,  Another  brother  of  Chmtopher  3d,  was 
hy  profefltion,  a  papemaker,  and  after  his  apprenticeship 
was  ended,  condacted  the  mill  built  by  his  father.  This 
mill  wai  glTM  to  Daniel  by  bis  fiither,  but  the  legal  con- 
veyance not  having  been  made,  the  properfy  was  oonfie- 
eated  and  iold  aa  the  property  of  the  fiither.  Daniel 
purehaaed  another  mill,  but  within  a  abort  time  after,  sold 
it,  and  tamed  hie  attention  to  agiionltore  in  CSheeter 
eonnty,  Pennqrlvania. 

Davh)  Sown  was  alio  brother  to  Chrietopber  8d.  He 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  estab- 
lished a  printing  house  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  published  a  newspaper,  which  he  relinquished  to  his 
eon  Charles  in  1711.  ?  (1811.)  After  which  David  opened 
a  store  in  Mathatchen ;  besides  which  he  now  pursued  the 
business  of  a  &nner. 

Samuel  Sower,  the  youngCBt  brother  to  Christopher, 
was  brought  up  a  bousewright,  and  settled  ou  Chestnut  hill, 
near  Qermantown.  He  then  beoame  a  printer,  and  also 
an  apothecary.  In  1794,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  attended  to  the  buuness  of  printing  and  bookselling 
till  1804,  when  he  commenced  a  type  fonndeiy  in  copart- 
nership with  William  Gwynn.  He  afterwards  pnrchaeed 
the  fonndeiy  wMch  had  been  owned  by  hie  lather  and 
worked  by  Jnstns  Fox.  He  oontinnee  now,  |1815]  the 
^ype  making  bneinefls  in  Baltimore,  under  the  firm  of  S. 
Sower  ft  Co.  Samnel  is  an  ingeniooa  meohanician.  He 
cast  the  diamond  type  for  a  small  pocket  Bible  which  wae 
lately  printed  in  that  dly.  To  this  type  he  added  an 
Italic.  Diamond  Italic  has  not  been,  I  believe,  attempted  in 
Europe,  unless  very  recently. 

Of  Christopher's  three  sisters,  one  died  in  infancy,  another 
in  two  or  three  years  after  her  futher,  and  the  third  is  now 
[1815]  living. 
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The  treaty  of  peace  iu  1803  would  have  enabled  Christo- 
pher Sower,  the  second  of  that  name,  to  have  recovered  a 
part  of  his  landed  estate,  but  as  the  Tankers  will  not,  in 
anj  case,  commence  lawsuits,  he  received  no  benefit  from 
the  provision  made  in  the  treaty  for  those  in  his  situation ; 
and  it  is  added  that  several  of  the  children  received  some 
compensation  from  the  British  government. 

See  note  ftt  the  end  of  tlie  volume  in  reUdon  to  Christo- 
pher Sower,  8d. 

Lancastkr. 

MiLLiB  k  HoLLAHD  wore  copartners  in  a  printing  es- 
tablishment in  Lancaster  in  1761.  They  printed  some  small 
works  in  the  German  language,  and,  in  1752,  published  a 
newspaper  in  Qerman  and  English.  This  firm  was  of  short 
continuance.  In  1768 1  find  that  a  book,  then  lately  pub- 
lished, was  advertised  for  sale  "  by  Samuel  Holland,  printer 
in  Lancaster,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  Miller.^ 

William  Dunlap,  began  printing  in  Lancaster  in 
1754,  in  the  English  and  German  languages.  He  remained 
there  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1757,  when  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia.   [See  FhUaddphiaJ] 

Lahn,  ALBRiam  and  Stiemer,  mentioned  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  I  am  informed  did  not  b^n  bunneas 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Francis  Bailey  began  business  in  1771,  in  company 
with  Stewart  Herbert,  but  they  did  not  continue  a  long 
time  in  partnership.  In  1772,  and  after,  Bailey's  printing 
house  was  in  Spring  street,  Lancaster.  The  ^pes  with 

*This  was  prol)!ibly  Henry  Miller,  then  lately  returned  from  Europe, 
and  who  went  again  to  Euiope  in  1754,  but  previously  worked  about 
twelve  monttas  for  Bndfwd  In  Philadelphia.  [SeeHenry  3IiUer.] 
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whicii  he  began  basineis,  were  mannfactiired  in  Gennan- 
town.  Afterwards  li«maniifiustared  types  for  himself  and 
othflti.  As  ft  meehanician  he  was  oelebratedi 

Bailsgr  was  instmctad  in  printing  by  Peter  IfiUer  at 
Bphrata,  Laneaster  oonnly.  He  ijnnoved  to  Fhiladelphia 
in  1778  or  1779,  and  pnUiahed  a  newspaper  in  that  digr. 
He  eventnalljTetomed  to  Lancaster.  H]sdaii|^tei4n-laiw 
in  1818  condneted  a  press  in  Philadelphia. 

Stbwart  Herbert  began  printing  with  Francis  Bailey 
in  1771.  A  separation  appears  to  have  taken  place  soon 
after,  and  Herbert  opened  a  printing  house  "  in  Queen 
street,  Lancaster,"  and  printed  there  in  1774.  He  after- 
wards printed  a  small  newspaper  in  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land. 

Andrew  Steuart  in  1761,  had  a  shop  in  Lancaster;  bat 
I  do  not  ^d  that  he  had  a  press  there. 

Ephrata. 

This  place,  situated  near  Cocalico  creek  in  Lan- 
caster county,  has  been  called  Dankardtown,  and  Tan- 
kardtowo,.but  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bphrata.  It 
was  settled  in  1788,  by  a  sect  called,  by  some,  Tnnkers, 
and  by  others,  Bnnlrors  or  German  Baptists,  most  of 
whom  were  fiom  Germany,  or  of  German  extraetion.  They 
believe  in  the  general  redemption  and  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  generally  well  informed,  peaceable 
in  thdr  dispodtion,  simple  in  their  language,  and  plain  in 
their  dress.  They  neither  swear  nor  fight,  nor  go  to  law, 
nor  take  interest  for  money  loaned.  They  commonly  wear 
their  beards.  At  first  they  kept  the  first  day  sabbath,  bat 
afterwards  the  seventh  day. 

Peter  Miller,  a  venerable  and  pious  leader  and  teacher 
among  the  Tankers,  began  with  them  the  settlement 
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of  Ephrata.  About  the  year  1746,  Bllller  openedapiintiiig 
Jhonae,  and  he  and  Us  aesociates  ereeted  a  paper  mill. 
Idler  printed  a  number  of  books  in  the  Glennan  language, 
and  a  few  in  English ;  all  on  religiouBeabjeoto,  and  written 
chiefly  by  himself. 

In  1748  and  1749,  he  wrote  and  printed  in  Dutch,  a  work 
entitled  ^BllltiQCll  Scljau  ^(at^cS.*  It  made  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  twentv-eight  pages,  which  he  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  then  translated  it  into  German.  The  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed,  was  manufactured  at  Ephrata 
village.  This  work  gave  employment  to  Miller  for  more 
than  two  years.  During  that  time  his  bed  was  a  bench ; 
his  pillow  a  wooden  block  of  about  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  width,  and  ten  inches  in  length ;  and  he  slept  bnt 
four  hours  in  twenty-four.' 

Miller  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1709;  had  his  ednca- 
tion  in  the  nniversity  of  Heidelbeig;  came  to  this  country 

'  In  the  title  page  of  eacb  volume  is  an  impression  from  a  cut.  One  cat 
is  encloaed  with  a  circle,  and  engraved  on  wood ;  the  other  on  tjpe 
metal. 

*Tbi8  information  I  received  from  Mr.  Franda  Bailey,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  an  ingenious  and  very  respectable  printer,  taught  by  Miller.  Mr. 
Bailey  mentions  tliat  be  has  often  witnessed  Miller  resting  in  the  manner 
I  have  rqMVMDled,  and  that  he  btealepi  in  the  hum  room  with  Miller  in 
a  similar  way  Hp  also  informs  me  "  that  during  the  time  Sliitigfn  Scljou 
|)Iatjet  was  in  the  press,  particular  sorts  of  the  fonts  of  types  on  wliich  it 
was  printed  ran  short  Tooveroome  ttila  difficulty,  one  of  the  worioim 
oonatmcted  a  mold  that  could  be  moved  »o  as  to  suit  the  body  of  any 
type  not  smaller  than  brevier,  nor  larger  than  double  pica  The  mold  con- 
sisted of  four  quadrangular  piecea'of  brass;  two  of  them  with  mortices  to 
shift  to  a  euitable  body,  aodaecoredbyacrewa.  The  beat  tfpelhcyeoald 
select  from  the  sort  wabted,  was  then  placed  in  the  mold,  and  after  a 
slight  corrosion  of  the  surface  of  tin-  letter  with  aqiuiforlis  to  prevent  sol- 
dering, or  adhesion,  a  leaden  matrix  was  cast  on  the  face  of  the  type, 
from  whieb,  after  a  illgfat  stroke  of  a  hanuner  on  the  type  In  the  matriac, 
we  cast  the  letters  which  were  wanted.  Types  thus  cast  answer  tolerably 
well.  I  liavf  often  adopted  a  method  somewhiit  like  this  to  obtain  sorts 
which  were  short ;  but  instead  of  four  pieces  of  brass,  made  use  of  an 
ereii  and  accurate  composing  stick,  and  one  piece  of  tauo  or  copper 
having  an  even  surfaceoD  the  sides  ;  and  instead  of  a  leaden  matrix*  have 
eabatitoted  one  of  day,  especially  for  letten  with  a  bold  face. 
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in  1730 ;  settled  with  the  Dutch  Preabyteriana  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  preacher  among 
them.  In  1736  he  embraced  the  principlea  of  the  Baptists ; 
and  in  1744  he  received  another  ordination  to  be  the  prior 
or  head  of  the  society  at  Ephrata."*  After  Miller  left  the 
Presbyterian  society  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  Berks 
county,  where  he  discovered  a  valuable  quarry  of  agate, 
and  he,  in  company  with  one  Conrttd  Weiser,  a  celebrated 
Indian  interpreter,  became  eottoemed  in  working  this 
qQMl7i  and  iu  eirpbrting  large  quantities  of  the  agate  to 
Germany.  But  Miller's  religiooi  impressions  soon  led  him 
to  believe  that  his  time  and  talents  ahonld  be  more  oaefhlly 
amplojed ;  and  Weiser  djdng,  MUlel*  forsook  the  bnsiness 
of  the  qnarty,  and  then  assoolated  with  the  Dnnkers,  and 
began  the  settlsment  of  Bphrata* 

Among  the  brethren  of  his  religions  seet>  lifiUer  went 
by  the  paternal  name  of  Jabaa,  alluding  to  I  Ohronictes, 
chap,  iv,  verses  9  sad  10.  His  ehin  bore  that  digni- 
fied and  eharaeteifsde  mark  of  manhood  given  by  the 
creator,  a  beard,  flowing  over  his  bosom.  His  counten- 
ance, it  is  said,  was  continually  so  serene  that  all  who  saw 
him  might  pronounce  that  he  had  not  only  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  himself,  but  with  all  the  world. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Miller  was  bred  to  printing;  but 
it  is  understood  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  art  after 
he  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  second  Christopher 
Sower  of  Qermantown.  They  were  of  the  same  religious 
sect,  and  in  some  way  associated  in  the  general  government 
of  the  church  of  which  they  were  members. 

Miller  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  man  of  most  amia- 
ble manners,  and  highly  respected.  He  died  about  the 
year  1790,  aged  eighty  years. 

>  Edwanto'a  Sittmr^  ^BaptitU,  printed  1770. 
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NEW  YORK, 

Tide  colony  was  tattled  by  ihe  Dutch,  and  remained 

in  their  possession  until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to 
the  king  of  Eugland,  and  by  him  granted  to  the  duke  of 
York.  Xo  press  was  established  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment 

In  1665,  The  Conditions  for  New  Planters  in  the  Territories 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  JJuke  of  York^  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  England,  were  printed  on  one  side  of  a  foolscap 
half  sheet  A  gentleman,'  who  poaaessed  one  of  the  printed 
copies  of  these  conditions,  informed  me  that,  on  its  margin, 
in  ancient  writing,  were  these  words,  "  This  was  printed 
It  Boston  in  May  1665."  Cambridge  was  undoubtedly 
ipeaot,  as  a  press  was  not  established  in  Boston  till  some 
years  after  this  time.  This  writing  is,  however,  proof  that 
in  1665  there  was  no  printing  press  in  New  Yoric  The 
small  qnantity  of  printing  netessaty  for  the  colony  was 
probably  done  at  Gambridge,  or  at  Boston,  until  about 
1664,  when  William  Bradford  hegaa  printing  In  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  printing  was  eiecsated 
in  Kew  York  ontil  1698. 

hk  1700,  some  gentlemen  in  Boston  applied  to  Bartho- 
lomew Green  of  that  town,  to  print  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
**  Gospel  Order  Revived,  Being  an  Answer  to  a  Book  lately 
set  forth  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Increase  Mather^  President 
of  Harmrd  College,  &c.  entituled,  The  Order  of  the  Gospel, 
^c.  Dedicated  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  New-England^ 
By  sundry  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  New- England."  Green 
declined  printing  the  pamphlet  before  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  licensers  of  the  press,  to  which  the  authors 
would  not  consent   Some  .months  after,  the  pamphlet 

'  Hon.  £benexer  Uaxard,  of  Philadelphia ;  late  poaunaster  geaeraL 
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was  published,  and  appeared  without  ihe  name  of  the 
printer,  or  the  place  of  hie  rendenoe.  The  imprint  was, 
''  Printed  in  the  year  1700."  To  the  pamphlet  was  pre- 
fixed the  following  adFertisement,  viz. 

"The  Reader  is  derired  to  take  ITolice,  that  the  Press 
in  Boston  is  so  mneh  under  the  019  of  the  BevBiend  Author 
whom  we  answer,  and  his  Friends,  that  we  could  not  obtain 
of  the  Printer  there  to  print  the  following  sheets,  which  is 
the  only  true  Reason  why  we  have  sent  the  Copy  so  far 
for  its  Impression." 

The  pamphlet,  on  its  appearance  in  Boston,  particularly 
the  advertisement  attached  to  it,  produced  considerable 
agitation.  Qreen  to  clear  himself  of  the  aspersion,  as  he 
termed  it,  of  his  press  being  under  control,  etc.,  published 
a  handbill,  a  newspaper  was  not  then  published  in  English 
America.  In  this  han  dbill ,  Green  asserts  that  the  pamphlet 
was  printed  at  New  York.   Appendix,  1 

This  pamphlet,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  contains  fifty 
two  pages,  small  quarto,  Incorrectly  and  badly  printed, 
and  is,  the  laws  excepted,  the  only  book  printed  in  New 
York  as  early  as  1700,  which  I  have  seen,  that  contained 
more  than  thir(gr*dght  pages.' 

Nbw  Yobk. 

The  first  press  in  the  colony  was  erected  in  that  city, 
in  the  year  1698. 

William  Bradford,  the  first  who  printed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, introduced  the  art  into  New  York.  He  continued 
his  printing  in  Philadelphia  until  some  time  in  the  year 
1693,  when  he  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  was  ap- 
pointed printer  to  the  government.    The  first  book  from 

'  The  lint  inliitliig  done  in  Kew  Toik  wm  Got.  Fletdier  s  prochunatkm, 
printed  by  Bradford  In  1096,  and  dated  Aii|f.8ll.  The  £a«i noticed  alMve 
wore  printed  the  eame  year.  <— JC 
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his  press  waa  a  small  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  colony, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  year.  In  the  imprint  he  styles 
himself  Printer  to  their  Majesties,"  and  directs  to  his 
printing  house,  **  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible." 

In  16d8,  he  printed  "  The  Proceedings  of  His  Excellency 
Earle  Bellemoant,  Qovemor  of  New  York,  and  his  council, 
on  the  8th  of  May  1698,"  one  sheet  folio.  Imprint — "  New 
York,  printed  bj  William  BrEdford,  printer  to  the  £ng, 
1896." 

His  imprint  to  *'an  acconnt  of  the  illegal  trial  of 
liRcholaa  Bayard  in  170},"  is, Printed  by  William  Brad- 
ford at  Sign  of  the  Bible  ITew  York,  170S." 

In  1709,  November  12,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
colony  ordered,  that  Mr.  Bradford  do  print  all  the  aets 
of  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony  now  in  feroe."  A 
warrant  from  the  speaker,  of  the  same  date,  "  appoints  and 
orders  William  Bradford"  to  print  the  laws  in  conformity 
to  the  resolve  of  the  general  assembly.  The  laws  were 
printed  by  him  accordingly,  and  he  completed  them  in  the 
year  following,  with  this  imprint.  "  Printed  by  William 
Bradford.,  printer  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  mi^esty 
for  the  colony  of  New  York,  1710." » 

I  have  a  pamphlet  printed  in  that  city  in  1711,  by  "  Wil- 
liam and  Andrew  Bradford,"  from  which  it  appears  that» 
at  that  time,  there  was  some  connection  in  business  between 
Bradford  and  his  son  Andrew ;  but  that  concern  could 
have  been  only  for  a  year  or  two,  for  Andrew,  in  1712, 
removed  to  Philadelphia. 

'  Smith  In  his  Huiory  of  New  York,  pp.  109, 110,  mentions  that  in  1703, 
the  goveroor  propoeed  to  the  assembly  to  lay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  on 
eertsin  aitktoi,  but  tiiejr  rew>1ved  to  the  cotitmy.  On  wbldi  "ths  veiy 
jplltttmr,  clerk,  and  door  keeper,  were  denied  their  MlarlflaL"  H«  iIm 
MJB,  p.  117,  "the  assembly  of  1709,  afrrewl  to  raise  money  for  scvpml 
dHignated  purposes,  among  which  were  suuill  salaries  to  the  priuter,clerk 
iA  the  ooimcn,  and  Indian  Interpreter.** 
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Franklin'  mentions  that  when  hefint  vinted  New  York 
•boiitl728y  William  Bradford  was  a  printer,  and  it  appears 
ibe  OQ^  printor,  in  dutt  dlj.  Fnakliii  appliod  to  him  for 
work ;  Bradford  htiTing  but  litHe  bmiiiflaa  oould  not  employ 
1dm ;  bat  be  recommendedbim  to  bis  aon^  wbo  then  printed 
in  PhilidelpUa,  and  FnmUin  eooordingly  went  there. 

Franldin  obeervee,  the^mdford  was  the  fint  who  printed 
in  Penmylvaiua,  bat  had  f  *  quitted  that  province  on  aoooant 
of  a  qoanel  with  Charge  KeUhf  the  governor/'  ete.  He 
mast  have  madea  mistake ;  thiih«  had  been  no  governor  of 
Penniylvania  bj  the  name  of  George  KeUk  ffir  William 
Keith  was  appointed  governor  in  1717 ;  bat  Bradford  bad 
settled  in  New  York  twenty  four  years  prior  to  that  event. 
There  was  a  George  Keith,'  who  has  already  been  taken 
notice  of  as  a  man  of  abilities,  a  schoolmaster,  and  preacher 
among  the  quakers,  and  the  author  of  several  tracts  in 
their  defence,  which  were  printed  by  Bradford  when  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia.  Thia  George  Keith  was  violently 
hostile  to  President  Lloyd,  who  governed  Pennsylvania  in 
the  absence  of  the  proprietor.'  Bradford  as  has  been  stated 
became  interested  in  the  quarrel,  and  be,  with  Keith  and 
others,  seceded  from  the  quakers,  whieh  eventnallycansed 
Bradford's  removal  to  New  York. 

1  Life  of  Fnuiklb. 

*  Geoife  Keith  repelled  the  attack  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  upon 
the  quakers,  and  then  difTerad  whli  Ua  brethren,  who  in  oonaequence 

disowned  him ;  afterwardBhe  went  to  England,  took  holy  orders,  returned 
to  America,  as  a  missionary  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  goa* 
pd  111  Ibreign  parts,  and,  in  1703,  preached  a  aeimon  **  at  her  imeitiM 
Chapel,  at  Beaton  in  New  England,'*  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holj 
Apostles  and  Prophets  the  Foundntion  of  the  Church  of  Christ"  This 
sermon  was  printed,  at  Boston,  the  same  year.  He  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  ITOS,  pabllahed  **  a  Joania]  of  [his]  traTdi  frdm  Newnunp- 
abire  to  Caratuck,  on  the  continent  of  America."  At  this  time  he  waa 
rector  of  Edburton  in  Sussex,  England.  It  was  posterior  to  this  event  that 
he  became  a  Baptist,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Keithian  Baptists. 
•See  William  Biadfovd,  under  the  hMd  Of  FhOadelpUa. 
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Bradford  continued  to  print  for  the  government  of  Kew 
York  ;  and  during  thirty  years  was  the  only  printer  in  the 
province.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1725,  he  began  the  pabli^ 
cation  of  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  that  colony. 

Bradford  is  characterized  by  Franklin  as  "  a  cunning  old 
fox."  Be  this  as  it  majy  he  was  very  kind  to  Franklin 
when  the  latter  was  a  young  and  needy  adventurer,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  account  which  Franklin  himself  gives 
of  their  first  and  second  interviews.  He  had  two  sons,  An- 
drew and  William,  aod  a  daughter,  all  by  his  first  wife ;  both 
aomi  ware  brought  up  to  priutiog.  Andrew,  who  waa 
named  after  hSs  grandfiither  Andrew  Bowles,  printer  in 
London,  settled  in  Philadelphia.  William  no(  eqjojing 
health  on  land,  soon  after  he  became  of  age  adopted  the 
life  of  a  seaman.  Tae^,  hia  danghter,  who  was  named 
after  her  grandmother,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Sowlea,  waa 
married  to  Mr.  Hyat,  who  waa  several  years  aheriff  of 
Philadelphia  ooan^. 

Bradford,  having  bnried  his  first  wife,  married  a  widow 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had 
several  children  by  her  former  husband.  This  marriage, 
it  has  been  said,  was  attended  with  no  small  injury  to  his 
pecuniary  intereata.  He  continued  his  residence  in  the  city, 
and  enjoyed  a  long  life  without  experiencing  sickness  or 
the  usual  infirmities  of  age.  Several  years  before  his  death 
he  retired  from  business,  and  lived  with  his  son  William, 
in  Hanover  square.  As  early  as  1728,  he  owned  a  paper- 
mill  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  When  this  mill  was 
built,  I  cannot  determine ;  bat  probably  it  was  the  first  that 
was  erected  in  New  Jersey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  which  closed  his  life,  he 
walked  over  a  great  part  of  the  dly.  He  died  May  88, 
1752,  aged  ninetj  two  years.  The  NtM  York  GtuutU 
which  annoonced  his  death  on  the  Monday  fbllowing,  men- 
tions, "  that  he  came  to  America  seventy  years  ago;  was 
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printer  to  tlie  government  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  was 
a  man  of  great  sobriety  and  industry ;  a  real  friend  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  kind  and  affable  to  all.  His  temper- 
ance was  exceedingly  conspicuous;  and  he  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  sickness  all  his  life.  He  had  left  off  business 
several  years  past,  and  being  quite  worn  out  with  old  age 
and  labor,  his  lamp  of  life  went  out  for  want  of  oil."  He 
was  boned  in  Trinity  churchyard,  where  his  tombstone  yet 
remaiiM.  The  inaoriptiaii  on  this  stone  ooncladee  thoa. 

"  Reader,  reflect  how  soon  you'll  quit  this  stage, 
Ton'U  And  bat  tern  attain  to  snob  an  age ; 
Lift'i  fbU  of  pain ;  lo,  beie'i  a  plaee  of  mt; 
Pnpue  to  moot  jonr  Ctod,  tliMi  jon  aie  hUtL 

"  Here  also  liofl  the  body  of  Elizabeth,  wife  to  the  nU  WUUam  BnkU 
ford,  wlio  departed  tUi  Ule  July  8, 1781,  aged  eS  yean.*' 

[See  PhSad^huL — WsL  qf  Newspapers.'] 

John  P^tbr  Zbvosr  was  estabUsbed  in  New  York  as 

early  as  1726,  and  printed  in  Smith  street  Afterwards, 
in  1734,  he  removed  **  to  Broad-Street  near  the  upper  End 
of  the  Long  Bridge."  It  appears  that  his  business  for 
several  years  was  confitied  to  printing  pamphlets  for  the 
authors  of  them,  and  some  small  articles  for  himself. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1733  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper.  Until  this  time  only  one  had  been 
printed  in  the  city,  and  there  was  no  other  paper  issued 
from  any  press  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Zenger's  Journal  soon  assumed  political  features  which 
excited  general  attention  in  the  colony;  several  writers  in 
this  paper  attacked  the  measures  of  govemment  with  a 
boldness  which  was  nnusnal  in  those  days.  Zenger  was, 
in  consequence,  arrested,  confined  in  prison  for  several 
months,  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  denied 
the  conreisalion  of  bis  friends,  and  finally  tried  upon  a 
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charge  of  libellous  publications  in  his  Journal ;  but  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
officers  of  the  government,  ftpd  to  the  no  lest  gratifiofttion 
of  the  citizens.* 

Zenger  was  poor.'  Sometime  after  his  commitment  his 
oonnsel  moved  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  bail ;  bat  the 
court  demanded  bail  whiob  was  deemed  to  be  ejaseniye* 
Zenger  was  examined  respecting  iiis  property ;  and  he  made 
oath  "  that,  his  debts  being  paid,  he  was  not  wovth  tat^ 
pounds,  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  his  waaring  apparel  ei- 
oepted."  Kotwithstandini^  this  oath|  the  conrt  **  oi4«rs4 
that  he  might  ha  admitted  to  bail,  Umsalf  in  40<U,  with 
two  soreties,  each  in  3002.,  and  that  ha  shoold  ba  remanded 
till  he  gave  it  ^ger  kno^gthis  snm  to  ba  ten  timaa 
tha  funonnt  of  what  indemnity  he  conld  give  to  anj  per- 
son tQ  whom  he  might  apply  to  be  his  bondsman,  deelined 
to  ask  that  fiivor  of  his  friends,  and  anbmitfeed  to  (hrtfaar 
confinement" 

Zenger  was  a  German.  In  one  of  his  newspapers,  pub- 
lished during  his  imprisonment,  he  mentioned,  that  "  tho' 
he  was  u  poor  printer,  he  should  remember  that  he  had 
good  German  blood  in  his  veins."'  He  and  Bradford 
were,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  only  printers  in  New  York, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  carried  on  a  paper  war  against 
each  othei;.  In  December,  1734,  a  writer  in  Bradford*3 
QazeUe  acoqsed  Zenger  of  publishing    pieces  tending  to 

>  See  Newspapera. 

*  See  4)oe.  HUL  K.  Y.,  iv,  630 ;  L\f*  Lord  Stirling,  45 ;  Smith'i  Mitt.  ^. 
r.  n,  }^  «l  $eq.—M. 

•  AmonfT  the  Palatines  that  arrived  in  New  York  in  1710  were  Johanna 
ftl^rin  aged  38,  ai^d  her  son  John  Peter  aged  18.  On  the  26th  Oct.  of 
that  year,  the  latter  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bradford,  the  printer, 
})j  Got.  Hunter,  wlun  hi4  mother's  name  was  written  Hannah  Seager 
(in  being  a  rommon  tormination  to  feminine  names  in  German.)  Bee 
Jf.  Y.  Doc.  Hut.,  4to,  m,  840,  841.  ilia  indentiuea  are  to  be  found  in 
JUtf.  Mag.,  im,  pp.  85,  88.  ~  jr. 
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Bet  the  province  in  a  flame,  and  to  raise  sedition  and  tu- 
mults   and  deridiaglj  upbraided  him  with  being  brought 
to  America  at  the  expense  of  government,  etc.  Zenger, 
in  his  Journal^  refutes  the  chsiges  of  erimioalitj  brought 
against  him.   He  was  then  in  confinement,  and  dates 
"  From  mjr  jpriaon,  December  20,  1784."  Hespecting  his 
being  sent  to  Ameriea  at  the  expense  of  the  govemment, 
he  observes :  «  That  I  was  *  brought  over  at  the  chari- 
table e3q[iense  of  the  crown  is  the  only  tmth  that  groaping 
fhmbler  found  when  he  studied  that  clumsy  perfonnanee. — 
I  acknowledge  it;  thanks  to  Queen  Anne,  whose  name  I 
mention  with  reverence,  her  bounty  to  me  and  my  dia- 
tress'd  countiy  folks  will  be  gratefully  remembered,"  eto. 
The  writer  in  the  QaxOte  had  made  some  remariBS  on 
Zenger's  sword ;  and  stated  that  the  sheriff  had  no  private 
orders  relative  to  his  confinement    To  these  remarks 
Zenger  replied — "  My  sword  was  never  intended  to  protect 
me  against  a  sworn  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  :  But 
since  this  scribbler  must  needs  make  liimaelf  merry  with 
it,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  my  readers  a  serious 
but  true  story.    About  eight  weeks  ago  the  Honorable 
Francis  Harrison  [one  of  the  council]  came  to  my  house, 
and  swore  by  the  God  that  made  him  he  would  lay  his 
cane  over  me  the  first  time  he  met  me  in  the  street,  with 
some  other  scurrilous  expressions  more  fit  to  be  uttered 
by  a  drayman  than  a  gentleman.  Against  such  Assaults 
my  sword  not  only  could  but  would  have  protected  me, 
and  shall  while  I  have  it  against  any  man  that  has  impu- 
dence enough  to  attempt  any  thing  of  that  nature.  —  Vim 
ti  ftpdim  UceL  What  private  orders  the  sheriff  had  con* 
oeming  me  are  best  known  to  himself.  This  I  know  that 
from  the  time  of  my  being  appehended  till  the  return  of  the 
precept  by  virtue  of  which  I  was  taken,  I  was  deny'd  the 
nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  alterations  were  purposely 
made  on  my  account,  to  put  me  into  a  place  by  myself, 
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where  I  was  so  strictly  confined  above  fifty  hours  that  my 
wife  might  not  speak  to  me  but  in  presence  of  the  sub- 
sheriff  ;  to  say  this  was  done  without  orders  is  lybelling 
the  sheriff,  and  I  hope  he  will  repent  it." 

It  appears  that  Zenger  was  a  good  workman,  and  a 
scholar;  but  not  a  correct  printer  of  English.  He  had  a 
family,  and  two  of  his  sons  were  his  apprentices.  He  con- 
tmaed  in  bodness  till  about  Augoat,  1746,  when  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  widow. 

One  of  hia  daughters  was  mistress  of  a  tavern  in  New 
York  in  1768,  and  her  honBe  waa  frequently  rewwted  to 
by  printers  who  respected  her  ft&er. 

Jaiob  Paiikbr  was  bom  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jers^, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  William  Bradford  in 
New  York.  He  began  bnsinees  abont  the  year 1742,  when 
Bradford  quitted  it  Bradford's  Nw  York  QaeetU  being 
discontinued,  Pftrker  established  anodier  newspaper  <»f43ie 
same  title,  with  the  addition  of  Post  Boy. 

Parker  was  well  acquainted  with  printing,  a  neat  work- 
man, and  active  in  business.'  By  the  aid  of  partners,  he 
established  a  press  at  Xew  Haven  ;  and,  conducted  one  in 
New  York,  and  another  in  Woodbridge.  In  1752,  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  The 
Brjlector}  In  January,  1758,  Parker  commenced  a  partner- 
ship in  Xew  York  with  William  Weyman,  under  the  firm 
of  Parker  &  Weyman.  Weyman  managed  the  concerns 
of  the  firm.  They  published  several  books,  and  printed 
for  goveinment.  Their  newspaper  was  in  good  repute ;  it 
had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  they  acquired  property.' 

'  Gov.  Clinton,  by  a  written  order  under  hand,  dated  20  Oct.,  1747, 
forbade  James  Parker,  who  usually  printed  the  journaU  of  the  liouae  of 
Msembly,  to  publish  the  Maenibly*8  remonstnnoe  to  bis  mcnsge  uid  pro- 

ceedings  — .*^rn/M,  ii,  1?50. — .V. 

'  See  Newspftpers,  and  other  periodical  works,  under  the  bead  of  New 
York. 
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Parker  purchased  the  press  and  types  which  had  been 
owned  by  Zenger;  and,  in  1755,  he  opened  a  printing 
house  in  New  Ilaven,  in  partnership  with  John  Holt. 
During  his  connection  with  Weymau,  Parker  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  hU  tiiae  at  Woodbridge,  and  managed 
the  press  in  that  place  on  his  own  account.    In  January, 

1759,  Parker  and  Wejnnan  dissolved  their  partnership. 
Parker  continaed  the  business  a  few  weeks,  and  then  as- 
signed it  oyer  to  his  nephew  Samael  Parker.  In  Jaly» 

1760,  James  Parkerneamed  his  printing  house  and  news- 
paper in  Kew  York.  Holt,  having  closed  his  conoems  at 
New  Haven,  came  to  Kew  York,  and  Parker  and  he 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  of  Jambb  Parue  & 
CoHPAHT.  This  partnerslup  ended  in.  April,  1762,  when 
Parker,  who  still  resided  in  New  Jersey,  leased  his  news- 
paper and  printing  house  to  Holt. 

Li  1766,  Holt  quitted  the  premises,  and  Parker  again 
resumed  them,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  the  printing 
house,  in  connection  with  his  son,  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  He  had  long  been  an  invalid.  It  was 
hiH  intention  when  he  separated  from  Holt,  to  have  resided 
wholly  in  the  city;  but  his  declining  health  obliged  him 
to  be  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Woodbridge,  and  finally 
to  retire  from  business.  In  1770,  he  closed  all  his  earthly 
concerns.*   \JSu  History  oj  H&jospapfra^  New  Jersejf,^ 

Cathahuib  Zbnubr.  She  was  the  widow  of  John  Peter 
Zenger.  Her  printing  house  was  in  Stone-street,  near 
Fort  G^ige.  Catharine  Zenger  continued  the  printing 
business,  and  The  New  York  Weekly  Joumaly  after  her 
husband's  death  in  1746.  In  December  1748,  ahe  resigned 
her  printing  house  to  her  son  John  Zenger;  and,  about 
two  years  after,  removed  to  "  Golden-Kill,  near  Hermanus 
Rutgers,"  where  she  sold  pamphlets,  etc. 

*  For  a  more  extended  sketch  of  Parker  see  iVVtr  York  Col.  Doc.,  v  in, 321, 
note  by  Dr.  O'Cullaglmn ;  abo  A'.  i'.Doe.  JJid.,  4to,  ni,828.— if. 
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Hbhbt  Di  FoRKEST  WES  bom  in  New  York,  ^  and  served 
his  AfipraitiMdiip  with  either  Bradford  or  2ienger,  probably 
with  the  latter.  I  can  learn  bat  little  reepeetiiig  him.  In 
1746,  he  pnbliahed  a  newspaper,  entitled,  Thi  Nob  Turk 
JHoenxi^  BosL  I  cannot  aeoertain  how  long  before  or  after 
1746,  this  paper  was  published.  Bnt  De  Foreest  was  not 
manj  years  in  bnriness.  He  printed  several  pamphlets, 
wfaidi  I  have  seen  advertised  for  sale  by  him  in  Zenger's 
Jourwd;  also,  The  Whole  Book  of  MmUf  and  the  lAturgy  of 
the  Dutch  EefoHMd  Oaarch,  etc.,  an  octavo  volnme  of  216 
pages. 

John  Zengkr  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
and  was  taught  printing  by  his  father,  who  died  before  he 
became  of  age,  and  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  with 
his  mother.  His  mother  resigned  her  printing  hoase  to 
him  in  1748.  He  pubHshed  a  few  pamphlets,  and  printed 
blanks  for  his  own  sales ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
press  was  employed  in  any  thing  of  more  consequence  than 
the  newspaper,  which  was  begun  by  his  father,  continned 
by  his  mother,  and  now  pnblished  by  him.  He  printed 
the  Journal  till  Janoaiy  1761.  How  long  after  that  time  he 
remained  in  business,  I  cannot  determine.  Ss  printing 
house  was  in  Btone-Street"  He  printed  with  the  types 
that  were  used  by  his  fother,  which,  in  1750,  appeared  to 
be  mnch  worn.  His  work  is  not  so  well  executed  as  that 
done  by  his  fother. 

Hugh  Qaii?b  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  James  Macgee,  printer  in  Belfast,  by 
whom  Andrew  Steuart,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  was  also  taught  printing.  After 

>I  fonnerly  heard  that  he  was  a  foratgntf,  but  a  grandson  of  his  name, 
BOW  living  in  Philadelphia,  haa  ilnoe  fa^mmedine,  that  hia  gnndlSther 
WIS  iNNn  in  New  Yoik,  «lthoi^(h  he  caa  i^ve  ao  Mooont  of  Um  M  a 
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his  arrival  in  New  Yoik  be  worked  severel  yeare  as  a  Jonr- 
nej«iiiaii  to  James  Parker. 

Gaine  set  ap  a  press  In  New  York»  aboat  the  year  1750, 
and  in  1762  pablished  a  newspaper,  entitled.  The  New 
York  Mereurif.  Hewas  indostrions  and  eoonomical,  and  he 
experienced  the  advanti^ges  which  osoally  resoltftom  sndi 
habits.  Having  acquired  a  small  property,  he  took  a  honse 
in  Hanover  square,  opened  a  book  and  stationeiy  store, 
and  increased  his  printings  etc.,  until  his  business  soon  be- 
came exteusive  and  lucrative.  He  kept  the  stand  in  Han* 
over  square  above  forty  years,  where  he  published  several 
duodecimo  and  octavo  volumes  for  his  own  sales,  and  a 
number  of  pamphlets  for  himself  and  others.  In  1764 
and  1765  he  printed  for  government,  the  Journal  of  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Mouse  of  Assembly^  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  folio  volumes  of  one  thousand  pages  each. 
He  c<mtinned  to  print  and  sell  books  until  the  close  of  a 
long  life. 

Qaine's  political  creed,  it  seems,  was  to  join  the  strongest 
parly.  When  the  British  troops  were  about  to  take  poe> 
sesdon  of  New  York  in  1776,  he  left  the  city,  and  set  np 
his  press  at  Newark ;  but  soon  alter,  in  the  belief  that 
pearanoes  were  against  the  nltimato  success  of  the  United 
States,  he  privately  withdrew  from  Newark,  and  returned 
to  New  York.  At  the  eondnsion  of  the  war,  he  petitioned 
the  state  Isgislatare  for  leave  to  remain  in  tiie  dty,  and 
having  obtained  permission,  his  press  was  employed  in 
hook  printing,  etc.,  but  his  newspaper  was  discontinued 
when  Ihe  British  army  left. 

Gaine  was  punctual  in  his  dealings,  of  correct  moral 
habits,  and  respectable  as  a  citizen.  He  began  the  world 
a  poor  man,  but  by  close  application  to  successful  business 
through  a  long  period  of  time,  he  acquired  a  large  property. 
He  died  April  25, 1807,  aged  eighty-one  years.'  [SuHiM, 
of  Newspapers,'] 

'  bee  aV.  y.,  Ihc.  JJinhig,  iv,  d»i-^7.—Jf. 
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WiLUAM  WnHAir,  born  in  Pennsyl^ioia,  was  the  son 
of  an  episcopal  deigymaa,  who  was  rector  of  the  chnreh 
in  Oxford,  oounly  of  Philadelphia.  He  served  Mb  appren- 
ticeship with  William  Bradford,  in  Philadelphia.  He  has 
already  been  taken  notice  of  as  the  partner  of  James  Par- 
ker. Parker  was  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  pablished 
l>7  the  company,  and  the  owner  of  the  printing  materials. 
They  printed  for  the  government  six  years ;  and,  in  the 
varions  branches  of  their  profession,  did  more  business 
than  any  other  printers  in  the  city.  Weyman  was  the 
principal  manager  of  their  press  from  the  commencement 
of  their  connection,  and  of  course  was  well  known  to  the 
public.  These  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to 
form  an  establishment  of  his  own. 

The  partnership  of  Parker  and  "Weyman  ended  in  1759, 
and  Weyman,  having  provided  himself  with  new  types 
and  other  necesBary  materials,  opened  a  printing  house ; 
and,  in  February  of  that  year,  introduced  another  news- 
paper to  the  public,  by  the  title  of  The  Nm  York  Gazette, 
It  iqppears  that  Parker  and  Weyman  were  not  on  friendly 
terms  after  they  separated. 

Weyman's  business  was  principally  confined  to  his  news- 
paper, and  it  yielded  him  only  a  maintenance.  He  died 
July  18, 1768.  His  death  was  thus  announced  in  the  Mer- 
euiy.  Died  at  his  house  in  tins  city,  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  had  for  some  time  renderad  him  incapable  of 
buriness,  Mr.  William  Weyman,  for  many  years  past  a 
printer  of  note."  ^   {See  Ptarker — Hist,  of  Newspapers.'^ 

'In  1708  Weyman  began  the  printing  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Indian 
Common  Prayer  Rxjk,  under  Iho  pntrfmat:''  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Barclay  having  undertaken  to  superintend  it.  It  absorbed 
oertain  writ  to  mudb  an  extent,  that  after  bontnrinff  all  he  oonld  get  from 
the  other  offices,  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  hut  half  a  sheet,  and  the  work 
went  on  with  the  tafetl  hank.  The  death  of  Dr.  Barclay  in  1764  brought 
the  worlK  to  a  stand.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William,  dated  March  25, 1764.  he 
wn»te  thatthe  wofk**  atUl  Itea  dead,  andaaggfated  that  the  liev.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
ahoDld  be  eogagodto  go  on  with  its  aapenriaioa.  Mr.  Weyman  having 
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Jomr  Holt  was  bom  in  Yiiginia.  Ho  reeuvod  a  good 
edncatioD,  and  was  uutracted  in  the  badness  of  a  mer- 
ohant  He  commenced  his  active  life  with  commercial 
concerns,  wHdi  he  followed  for  several  years,  doring  which 
time  he  was  elected  major  of  Williamsbiirg,  in  his  native 
province.  In  his  pursmts  as  a  merchant  he  was  nnsao- 
cessftil,  and  in  conseqnence  he  left  Yirginia,  came  to  Hew 
York,  and  formed  a  connection  wi1&  James  Parker,  who 
was  then  about  settiDg  up  a  press  in  New  Haven.  HxAt 
went  to  Kew  Haven,  and  conducted  their  afiairs  in  that 
place  under  the  firm  of  James  Parker  &  Company,  as  has 
been  related.  After  the  business  at  New  Haven  was  dis- 
continued, Holt,  in  the  summer  of  1760,  returned  to  New 
York,  and  there,  as  a  partner,  had  the  direction  of  Parker's 
Gazette  about  two  years.  During  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  hired  Parker's  printing  materials,  and  managed 
I%e  NeiD  York  Gazette  and  Po^Boy,  as  his  own  concern. 
In  1765,  he  kept  a  bookstore.  In  1766,  he  left  Park- 
er's printing  house,  opened  another,  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  The  New  York  Joumalf  in  the  October  following, 
and  retained  a  large  number  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Oazetie. 

Holt  was  a  man  of  ardent  foelings,  and  a  high  chnrohr 
man,  but  a  firm  whig,  a  good  writer,  and  »  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  caose  of  his  coontiy.  A  short  time  before  the 
British  army  took  possesrion  of  New  Toric,  he  removed  to 
EsopoB,  and  thence  to  Pongfakeepsie,  where  be  remained 
and  published  his  Journal  daring  the  war.  He  left  at 

died  in  July,  1768,  Hugh  Galne  wm  Indaoed  to  investigate  the  condition 

and  protm'ss  made  by  Weyman,  who  reported  that  74  pagps  had  been  print- 
ed; that  by  reprinting  two  sheets,  400  copies  could  be  made  up;  that  Wey- 
man was  indebted  to  him  £800,  and  was  inTolTed  aerenil  hnndred  pounds 
mm  than  bla  eatatf  could  pay.  {Se^  N  7.  Doe,  Bkt.  rv,  827  -  84.)  Weyman 
also  print<'d  for  the  Rc-v. Theodoras  Frielin<rhnyRPn,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  at  Albany,  a  Catechism  in  Low  Dutch,  without  dale  of  publication, 
Irnl  beariqg  tiM  date  to  the  pre&oe  of  1747.— JT. 
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JETttfr  Yotkm  oonsidenible  pwtof  bit-  eibcto,^oli  he 
totaUj  loit  Another  portion  of  his  property,  whieh  had 
been  eent  to  Danbnry,  was  pillaged  or  homt  in  that  place 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Britiah  annj;  and  a  part  of  his 
types,  with  his  household  fbrnitare,  etc,  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy  at  Esopas.  In  the  antnmn  of  1788,  he  re- 
turned to  Kew  York,  and  there  continued  the  publication 
of  the  Journal. 

He  was  printer  to  the  state  during  the  war ;  and  his 
widow,  at  his  decease,  was  appointed  to  tliat  office.  Holt 
was  brother-in-law  to  William  Hunter,  printer  at  Williams- 
burgh,  who  was  deputy  postmaster  general  with  Franklin. 
Soon  after  his  death,  his  widow  printed  the  following 
memorial  of  him  on  cards,  which  she  dispersed  among  her 
Mends  and  aoqnaintances,  via. 

"ABaeTrilmte 

To  the  Memory  of 
JOHN  HOLT, 
Printer  to  this  State, 
A  Native  of  Virginia, 
Who  patiently  obeyed  Death's  awful  Summoos 
On  the  30th  of  January,  1784, 
Id  llie       year  of  his  Age. 
To  My  tbst  His  Vwtdlf  lanoat  Him, 
]sN«sdla«; 
Thai  His  Friends  BowaU  Hin, 

That  all  Regret  Him, 
Unnecessary ; 
For,  that  He  merited  Every  Esteem 

Is  certain. 
The  ToBgne  of  SIsadsr  esii't  say  less, 
Tho'  Jnstios  might  say  oMwe. 
In  Token  of  Sincere  Affection 
His  Disconsolate  Widow 
Hath  caused  this  Momorial 
To  be  erected." 
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Samubl  Pabkbr  was  the  nephew  of  James  Parker,  with 
whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  He  was  only  seven- 
teen  months  in  business  which  he  did  not  manage  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  was,  however,  an  expert  worknian. 
Hif  nnele  asrigned  his  printing  honse  to  him  in  Febmaiy, 
1769;  but  rammed  it  in  Jaly,  1760.  Parker  died  at  Wil- 
inington,  ISTorth  Oarolina,  previous  to  the  revolution. 

SAMtnOi  FiBLiT  oame  from  Bristol,  England.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Felix  Farley,  fbrmeriy  the  proprietor  and  printer 
of  the  JHM  Jbunial  He  settled  in  Kew  York  in  1760, 
and  published  a  newspaper  in  1761,  when  William  God- 

dard  and  Charles  Crouch  were  his  journeymen.   In  1762, 

his  priating  hoase  was  burnt,  in  which  calamity  most  of 
his  printing  materials  were  destroyed.  Some  time  after 
this  event,  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  having  passed  through 
the  preparatory  studies,  he  there  commenced  the  practice 
of  law.  He  left  G^rgia  about  the  year  1775.  When  he 
died  I  cannot  say. 

Jambs  Robbrtson  k  Compakt  had  a  printing  hooae  in 
Broad  street  in  1768,  tod  in  1769  removed  to  **  the  corner 
of  Beaver  street,  opposite  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
Gage's."  Bobertson  was  the  son  of  ft  printer  in  Scothmd, 
and,  as  has  elsewhere  been  stated,  went  from  thenoe  to 
Boston  wilh  John  Fleming.  When  BobertM>n  was  in  New 
Toric,  the  firm  of  the  company  was  altered  to  Aukaxdib 
^  Jim  BoBiBiBOV,  who  were  brothers,  and  royalists. 
They  published  a  newspaper;  hot  after  a  trial  of  some 
monf  hs  It  wasydisoontinned ;  and  they  removed  to  Albany, 
and  f  rioted  a  newspaper  in  that  city.  They  afterwards,  in 
conneetion  with  John  TrambuU,  opened  a  printing  house 
in  Norv^ch.  The  Robertsons  retomed  to  New Toi^  when 
it  was  in  possesBion  of  the  royal  army,  in  the  time  of  the 
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war.  On  the  establishment  of  peace,  they  removed  to  Shel- 
barne,  Kova  Scotia.  ISu  Norwich.} 

Samuel  F.  Parker,  the  son  of  James  Parker,  had  an 
interest  in  the  printing  house  and  businese  of  his  father  in 
Kew  York  several  yean  before  his  father  died.  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  Jamee  Parker,  Samnel  leased  hie  print- 
ing hoa8e,with  the  apparatus  and  the  Qaaetfee,  tolnslee  ft 
Oarr,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  the  press  and  types  in 
Woodbridge.  Being  infirm  in  health,  he  did  bat  little  busi- 
ness at  printing,  after  his  father's  death.  In  1778,  he,  in 
oompanj  with  John  Anderson,  endeaTOired  to  reestablish 
The  Ooxette  and  FoH  Bcy^  which  had  been  disoontinned  by 
loslee  k  Oarr,  bnt  did  not  sneceed.  He  died  some  time 
after. 

Samuel  Inslee  &  Anthony  Carr  were  copartners, 
and  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  printing  house  of  James 
Parker,  with  whom  Carr  served  his  apprenticeship.  la 
1770,  soon  after  Parker  died,  they  took  his  printing  house 
and  materials  on  a  lease  from  his  son,  and  continued  T^e 
Nod  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy  for  more  thantwo  years, 
bat  did  little  other  printing.  Inslee  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Collins  at  Trenton,  and  died  suddenly  in  his  printing 
house. 

James  Rivington,  was  from  London.  He  was  bred  a 
bookseller,'  and  as  such  went  extensively  into  bomness  in 

*  The  home  of  Rivington,  ttill  extant  In  London,  was  established  in  1711 
bj  Charles  RiTlngton,  who  ioooeeded  Richard  Chlswell  in  Pstemoater 
row  in  that  ]rear,  and  it  has  erer  since  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
religious  hooto  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  wherever  the  English  language 
b  spoken.  He  was  sneoeeded  ia  1749  by  his  sons  John  and  James,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John  died  in  1793,  and  the 
business  is  still  continued  by  his  descendants.  James  was  the  original 
publisher  of  SmoUeU  *  Utitory  qf  England,  by  which  it  is  said  that  he  made 
£10,000,  a  laiger  inm  than  had  crar  btfon  baen  mads  by  one  book.— if. 
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thai  dly.  No  man  in  the  trade  was  better  aoqnainted  with 
it  than  he.  He  poeaeMed  good  talents,  polite  manners, 
was  well  informed,  and  aeqnired  so  mnoh  proper^  as  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  carriage.  He  formed  an  aoqnaintanoe 
with  many  of  the  nobility,  which  led  him  into  a  dissipated 
and  expensive  course  of  lift.  Blvington  became  fond  of 
amnsements,  and  regularly  attended  the  horse  races  at 
Kewmarket ;  at  one  of  which  he  lost  so  much  money  as 
to  conceive  himself  to  be  ruined.  He  was,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  persuade  one  of  his  principal  creditors  to  take 
out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against  him.  After  due 
examination  into  his  affairs,  his  creditor  assured  him  that 
it  was  unneccesaary,  as  he  possessed  property  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  all  demands  against  him.  Rivington, 
however,  persisted  in  his  request,  and  went  through  the 
process  required  by  the  bankrupt  act  He  eventually  paid 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  had  something  left* 

This  event  determined  fiivington  to  remove  to  America, 
whm  be  arrived  in  1760,  and  settled  as  a  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia,  The  year  following  he  left  his  bnriness  in 
Phihidelphia  with  a  partner  by  the  name  of  Brown,  and 
went  to  New  York,  opened  a  bookstore  at  the  "Lower 
end  of  Wall  street," '  and  made  that  city  his  place  of  red- 
denoe.  In  1762,  he  commenced  bookselling  in  Boston, 
by  an  agent,  William  Miller,  who  the  same  year  became 
his  partner,  but  died  in  1765 ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
bookstore  in  Boston  was  discontinued. 

After  some  years  he  failed;  but  very  speedily  settling 
his  affairs,  he  recommenced  business,  which  he  confined 
to  New  York.  He  eventually  adopted  printing;  and  in 
April,  1778,  published  a  newspaper,  which  was  soon  de- 

'  Tliia  infonuaUoD  was  received  trutu  one  of  hU  assignees  by  a  gcnlle- 
OMB,  who  oomnmnkated  It  to  mo. 

*  In  September,  1760,  Rlviagtoii  adrertised  that  he  had  just  opened  in 
HanoTw  tquare,  and  la  stj^led  Um  only  London  bookneller  in  America.— if. 
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voted  to  the  rojal  cause.  BiTiogton  printed  serenl  booke 
fbr  hie  own  ealee,  emong  which  wm  Cbok^s  Voyoge,  m  two 
▼olmnee  12mo.,  and  dealt  largely  as  a  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner. He  knew  how  to  get  money,  and  knew  as  well  how 
to  spend  It ;  hdng  fhcetious,  companionable,  and  still  fond 
of  hig^  Uving ;  bat,  like  a  man  aoqndnted  with  the  world, 
he  distinguished  tbe  guests  who  were  his  best  customers. 

Rivington,  in  his  Gkzette,  fought  the  Rebels,  a  term  of 
which  he  made  very  frequent  use  while  he  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  Americans  would  be  subjected  by  the 
Britifih  arms ;  but,  when  he  despaired  of  this  event,  and 
believed  that  Great  Britain  would,  herself,  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  conciliate  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  Ame- 
ricana. To  this  end,  it  is  said,  he  sent  out  of  the  city 
such  communications  as  he  knew  would  be  interenting 
to  the  commanders  of  the  American  army,  and'hevM* 
tnred  to  remain  in  New  York  when  the  British  troops 
evacaated  it,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Rivington,  in 
consequence  of  his  peace  offerings,  was  protected  from  the 
chastisement  he  might  otherwise  haye  received  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  had  personally  abused  in  his  paper ; 
among  whom  were  several  officers  of  the  American  army.* 

'  tie  used  to  relate  a  story  of  bis  interview  wiib  tlie  noted  Ethan  Allen, 
who  paid  him  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  administering  chastisement. 
Haikts,  **I  wm  sitting  alone,  afl«r  a  good  dinner,  wMi  a  bottle  of  Ha- 
deira  before  me.  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  and  a  huzza 
from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second  story,  and  stepping  to  the  window, 
■aw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an 
enoraunia  long  eword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boya,  who  oooiilonattj 
cheerfd  him  with  huzzas  of  which  he  pcomrd  insensible.  lie  came  up  to 
my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more,  my  heart  told  me  it  was 
Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  my  window  and  retired  bdiind  my  table  and  my 
bottle.  I  wae  eertatn  tbe  boor  of  redtonlng  bed  come.  There  was  no 
retreat  Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his 
hands, said,  '  Master, he  has  come V  'I  know  it'  ' He  entered  the  store 
•ad  ftiked  tt  James  Rivington  lired  there,  T  answered  yes,  sir.  Is  he  at 
home?  I  will  go  «ndsee,8ir,  I  said,  end  now  master  what  is  to  be  done ! 
There  he  it  In  the  itore  end  the  bogrt  peeping  «i  hhn  from  the  street.'  I 
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lEMngton,  at  this  period,  quitted  printing;  and  ditooB- 
tinued  his  Gazette,  which  failed  for  want  of  customers  to 
support  it ;  but  be  uninterruptedly,  and  to  a  large  extent, 
traded  in  books  and  stationery  several  years  after  the 
establishment  of  peace.  He  finally  failed  again,  and  being 
advanced  in  years,  closed  his  business,  and  soon  after  his 
life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  Beventj-eigbt  years,  in  July, 
1802.' 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Rivington,  for  aome  time, 
oondncted  his  Gazette  with  such  modemtion  and  im- 
purtiatitj  as  did  him  honor.  To  the  other  qualities  of  a 
genUeman  he  added  benevolence,  madty,  and  with  the 
eioepdoDB  already  meatiimed,  panetaalily  in  hie  bniineei. 
Inteieet  often  prodneee  a  ehange  of  opinion,  and  the  oaoees 
whiefa  induced  Bivington  to  eapport  the  measnree  of  the 
Britieh  cabinet  were  sofBdentlj  apparent  And  the  visit 
made  to  him  bj  a  party  of  men  irom  Conneetioot,  ^o 

had  made  np  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  Madeira  —  possibly  took  a  glaa. 
8how  him  up,  said  I,  and  if  such  Madeira  cannot  mollify  him  he  must  be 
harder  than  adamaot  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspenae.  I  heard 
Um  on  the  etafae,  hie  tong  awwd  daakfaif  at  eveiy  elepi  Li  he  etalkML 

*  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  V   It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more 

happy  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allwi-    '  Sir,  I  have  come  '    Not  another 

word,  my  dear  Colonel,  until  you  have  taken  a  teat  and  a  glass  of  old 

Midelia.  *Bat,  air,  I  donH  thfaik  tl  proper  -*  Kot  aooChw  word, 

Colonel ;  taste  this  wine,  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years  ;  old  wine 
you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age.  He 
took  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
approvingly.  *  Mr,  I  eome  — — '  Not  another  word  ontU  yon  hare  taken 
another  plaM,  and  then,  niy  dear  Colonel,  we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and 
I  have  some  queer  events  to  detail.  In  short,  we  finished  two  botUes  uf 
Madeira,  and  parted  as  good  friends  aa  if  we  had  nerer  bad  canae  to  be 
otherwise."— See  Publishmf  OMlar^  10;  T.  (ML  Aiwy,  Tm, 
568;  Sahintf  [/jyali»t». — M. 

■  RiTington  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mise  Hinsholl  in  £ngiand,  and 
second  to  Vtai  SHaabelh  Tan  Home,  of  New  Torik   The  latter  Aed 

in  Jnly,  1796,  leaving  descendants.  Susan  Rirington,  daughter  of  James, 
died  June  16,  1848,  aged  74.  His  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  one  of  the  streets  in  that  city  still 
betit  lifti  nnmo.— if. 
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destroyed  his  press,  etc.,  as  will  be  hereafter  related,  doubt- 
less tended  to  prejudice  his  mind  against  the  American 
cause ;  and  prompted  him,  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  king,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  rojal 
anajf  boldly,  and  without  disguise,  to  carry  his  reseotment 
beyond  the  bounds  of  trath  and  justice.  [See  Newtpapen^ 
Hew  York."} 

BoMBT  HoDei  was  born  in  Scotland,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship widi  a  printer  in  Edinboigh,  and,  when  oat  of  hia 
time,  went  to  London,  where  he  worked  as  a  jonmeymaa 
two  years.  In  1770,  he  came  to  America,  and  waa 
employed  in  the  printing  house  of  John  Bnnlap,  in  Phila-> 
delphia.  Hodge  was  industrious,  prudent,  and  a  good 
workman.  He  became  acquainted  with  a  young  printer 
possessing  similar  qualifications.  By  their  industry  and 
economy  they  soon  acquired  sufficient  property  to  purchase 
printing  materials.  With  these,  in  1772,  they  began  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore,  where  they  intended  to  have  published 
a  newspaper :  but,  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement 
they  expected,  before  tlje  end  of  the  3-ear  they  left  Balti- 
more, and  settled  in  New  York.  Here  they  opened  a 
printing  house  in  Maiden  lane,  and  commenced  business 
under  the  firm  of  Hodge  &  Shober.  Their  partnership 
continued  for  more  than  two  years.  Early  in  1775,  Hodge 
sold  his  part  of  the  press  and  types  to  his  partner,  and  they 
separated. 

During  their  partnership  they  printed  the  greater  part 
of  an  edition  of  Joe^hus'a  WorAv,  in  four  Tolnmes  octavo, 
for  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  appearing  in  the 
events  that  he  was  not  able  to  support  the  expense  of  the 
whole  of  the  edition  through  the  press,  Hodge  completed 
the  impression.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops, 
who  in  1776  took  the  city,  Hodge  removed  into  the  country, 
but  could  not  take  with  him  all  his  books;  he  left  in  the 
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city  one  half  of  them  in  sheets,  and  those  he  lost.  He  re- 
mained in  the  country  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  he  went  to  Boston,  and  there,  in  connectioa 
with  others,  opened  a  printiDg  house. 

When  peace  web  restored  to  the  country,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  hegan  the  husiness  of  a  bookseller.  Soon 
after  he  entered  into  partnereliip  with  two  other  booksellers, 
who  were  his  countrymen,  and  they  opened  a  printing 
house  of  which  he  had  the  management  This  company 
continued  in  business  for  more  than  three  years.  Bnring 
this  period,  Hodge's  dwelling  house  and  bookstore  were 
consumed  by  fire,  by  which  unfortunate  event  he  lost  a 
considerable  pairt  of  his  property ;  and,  soon  after,  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved. 

Hodge  continued  the  buriness  of  a  bookseller  for  several 
subsequent  years;  he  then  sold  his  stock  in  trade,  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  to  which  he 
retired.  He  died  in  August,  1813,  aged  67  years. 

Frederick  SnoBER  was  born  in  Germany,  but  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  Anthony  Armbruster,  a  German  printer, 
in  Philadelphia.  lie  worked  as  a  journeyinau  for  two  or 
three  years,  was  attentive  to  business,  and  very  prudent. 
In  1772,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Robert  Hodge, 
and  they  opened  a  printing  house  in  Baltimore.  They 
remained  in  Baltimore  a  few  months,  and  then  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1775,  they  closed  the  concerns  of  the 
company.  Shober  purchased  the  property  of  Hodge  in  the 
printing  house,  and  sold  it  to  Samuel  Loudon,  who  became 
his  partner.  The  name  of  the  company  was,  BnoBaa  k 
Loudon.  The  confusion  into  wluch  business  of  every  land 
was  thrown  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities  alarmed 
Shober;  and,  before  the  .dose  of  the  year  1775,  he  sold 
his  right  in  the  printing  materials  to  Loudon,  retired  to 
the  country,  purchased  a  fiutn,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
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agrionltare,  and  neyer  resamed  prinfiiig.  Hodledaboat 
1806,  aty  or  near,  Shrewibarj  in  Kew  Jarsey. 

Samuil  Lovdov,  was  boni  In  Irebuid,  and  aetUed  in 
Kew  Yoik  aome  yean  before  the  reyolation  aa  a  ship 
chandler.  In  1775,  he  purchased  a  part  of  the  printing 
materials  owned  by  Shober;  in  company  with  whom  he 
began  printing.  They  were  bat  a  few  months  together 
before  Shober  judged  it  pradent»  from  the  existing  sitoation 
of  public  affairs,  to  leave  New  York,  and  retire  to  a  farm. 
Loudon  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  printing  materials, 
and  opened  a  printing  house  "  in  "Water  street,  between 
the  Coffee  house  and  the  Old  Slip." 

Loudon  was  decidedly  a  whig,  and  in  the  first  week  in 
January,  1776,  published  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  country.  A  short  time  before  the  British  army  took 
possession  of  the  city,  in  1776,  he  removed  with  his  press 
to  Fishkill,  and  there  published  Tht  New  York  Packet  until 
the  establishment  of  peace ;.  when  he  retnmed  to  the  city, 
and  remained  in  business  long  after. 

London  printed  a  few  books,  and  kept  a  book  store  \  lie 
waa  an  elder  in  **  the  Scotch  Seceder  chnrcfa."  He  died 
at  Middletown  Point,  New  Jersey,  Febmaiy  24,  1818, 
aged  eighty-six  years. 

JoHK  Andbbsov,  waa  the  partner  of  Samuel  F.  Parker 
in  1778 ;  and,  having  made  an  nnsnocessftd  attempt  to  re- 
vive Parker's  Nexo  York  Oazette^  they  separated ;  after  which 

Anderson  opened  a  printing  house  "  onBeekman's-Slip;" 
and  issued  some  inconsiderable  articles  from  his  press.  Li 
1775,  he  published  a  small  newspaper. 
I  have  been  informed  that  he  was  from  Scotland. 
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Albawt. 

Alecandir  ahd  Jaiob  BoBnmov.  James  Bobertton 
first  set  up  his  press  in  Ifew  Yorlc,  in  1768.  Aiter  remain- 
ing there  a  short  period,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother.  They  published  in  that  city  The  New  York 
Chronicle^  which,  after  a  trial  of  about  two  years,  was  dis- 
continued, and  they  removed  to  Albany.  Until  that  time, 
New  York  was  the  only  place  in  the  colony  where  printing 
had  been  introduced. 

The  Robertsons  were  the  first  who  opened  a  printing 
house  in  Albany.  They  were  patronized  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  then  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  who  ad- 
vanoed  them  money  to  purchase  a  press  and  types.  They 
began  bodneaa  tbere  about  the  year  1771,  and  aoon  after 
published  a  newipi^r. 

They  set  up  a  press  in  Norwio]^,  Conn.,  in  1775,  in  com- 
pany vitli  John  TrambuU,  bat  oontmned  thair  printiiig 
boose  in  Albany  until  tbe  oommenoement  of  tbe  revolo- 
tionaiy  war;  wlien,being  detected  in  pnblishingand  olreii- 
lating  in  a  private  manner,  bigfaly  obnorioaB  bandbills,  eto., 
insnpportof  iberoyal  caoee  wbiebth^  deoldedly  esponsed, 
they  j  udged  it  ei^edient  hastily  to  leave  the  dty,  and  went 
to  Norwich.  They  left  their  press  and  types  in  the  care 
of  a  friend  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  This 
friend  removed  them  privately  to  his  farm,  and  there  buried 
them.  They  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  sold  to  Solomon 
Balantine,  who  began  the  establishment  of  a  second  news- 
paper in  that  city  in  1782. 

The  Robertsons  remained  in  Norwich  until  the  British 
army,  in  1776,  took  possession  of  New  York,  when  they 
went  to  that  city,  and  there  published  The  Royal  American 
QazeiU,   [See  New  York — NcrwicL] 
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N£W  J£BS£T. 

'  8€fveni1  proflBOi  were  occasionally  set  up  in  this  province 
by  Keimer,  and  others,  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
toprintthe  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  currency,  and  to  do  other 
occasional  printing  for  the  government;  and,  when  the 
particular  business  was  accomplished,  the  printers  returned 
to  the  place  of  their  permanent  residence  with  their  presses. 

WOODBRIDGB. 

The  first  press  established  in  New  Jersey,  it  appears, 
was  at  Woodbridgo,  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  only 
one  in  the  colony. 

The  printing  which  had  been  done  for  gorernment  by 
presses  set  up  occasionally,  as  mentioned  above,  was  exe- 
ented  at  Burlington.  It  was  there  that  Keimer,  in  1727, 
sent  Franklin  to  print  the  bills  of  credit ;  for  which.  Frank- 
lin observes,  be  **  engraved  varions  ornaments,  and  per- 
formed the  badness  to  general  satis&etion." 

Jaxib  Pabkbe,  who  bas  been  mentioned  among  the 
printers  of  Kew  Haven  and  Kew  York,  was  bom  in  that 
borough,  and  there  began  business  abont  tbe  year  1751. 
lie  had  for  several  years  conducted  a  press  and  a  news- 
paper in  New  York,  but  having  taken  William  Weyman 
as  a  partner  in  his  concerns  in  that  city,  he  intrusted*  the 
management  of  the  establishment  to  him,  and  returned 
himself  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  There  he  printed  a 
folio  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province^  and,  from  time 
to  time,  the  votes  and  resolves  of  the  legislature,  and  did 

^  The  copies  of  this  ediliou  of  The  LavotoJ  2ieu)  Jertej/t  were  sold  for  fire 
dollait  each.  The  editor  wm  Judge  Kerlll,  who  had  it  printed  on  hit 
omk  aooomti 
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oflier  work  for  goverment.  There  also  he  pablished, 
monthly,  more  than  two  yean,  a  magasme,  and  otherwise 
employed  hia  prese  on  his  own  account. 

To  aeoommodate  the  printing  of  Smith's  Bktory  of  Nao 
Jersey y  in  1785,  Parker  removed  his  press  to  Bnrlington, 
and  there  began  and  .completed  the  work,  consisting  of 
670  pages,  demy  octavo,  and  then  returned  with  his  press 
to  Woodbridge. 

Parker  was  a  correct  and  eminent  printer.  Besides  his 
professional  concerns,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic transactions;  he  was  a  magistrate,  a  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  in  New  Jersey,  and  comptroller  and  secretary 
of  the  general  postoffice  for  the  northern  district  of  the 
British  colonies.  He  possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
good  heart;  was  industrious  in  busioess,  and  upright  in 
his  dealings. 

He  died  July  2, 1770,  at  Burlington,  where  he  had  re- 
sided a  short  time  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His 
funeral  was  attended  five  miles  from  Burlington,  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  that  city,  and  was  met  at  Amboy 
by  others,  who  then  joined  Ihe  prooesdon  to  his  house  in 
Woodbridge,  where  a  numerous  concourse  was  collected, 
and  aooompanied  his  remains  to  the  cemetery  where  those 
of  bis  ancestors  reposed. 

\8ee  K  Hmen —  New  York — Hist,  Nemspapen,'] 

Samuil  F.  PABKBa  has  been  mentioned,  as  connected 
with  his  ikther  in  the  printing  bunness,  during  several 
years ;  and,  afterward,  witii  John  Anderson,  in  Kew  York. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  possessed  of  a 

large  printing  apparatus  ;  but  from  it  he  derived  very  little 
benefit,  as  he  leased  the  establishment  at  New  York,  not 
much  to  his  advantage,  and  sold  that  at  "Woodbridge,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  He  did  not  improve  either  his 
time  or  his  talents;  his  health  decayed;  and  he  slept  with 
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his  fathers,  before  he  had  attained  the  number  of  jean  to 
which  thej  anived. 

Burlington. 

Some  suppose  that  William  Bradford  introdaced  printiDg 
into  that  city  before  the  settlement  of  Pbikdelphift;  but  that 
opinion  isflo  fwhom  being  certain  it  ii  not  even  probable. 

Ibaao  Ooluhi,  wm  ft  native  of  Ddftware.  pweoti 
were  from  Eng^d,  and  died  in  earlj  life.  He  ■erTedhis 
apprentieeahip,  imtil  be  was  twen^  years  of  age,  with 
James  Adams,  st  T^bningtoa.  He  then  went,  by  tbe  eon- 
sent  of  Adams,  who  had  bnt  little  badness,  and  finished 
bis  apprenticeehip  with  "William  Rind  at  WiUiamsbnrg, 
Vir^nia.  When  of  age,  he  was  employed  by  Goddard 
and  others  in  Philadelphia;  and  for  his  extraordinary 
attention  to  business,  received  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
wages  than  other  journeymen  in  the  same  printing  house. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  the  partner  of  Joseph  Crukshank, 
in  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  James  Parker,  there  was  an  opening  for 
the  settlement  of  a  printer  in  that  colony.  Collins  em- 
braced the  opportunity ;  and,  being  sapplied  with  a  presly 
types,  etc.,  by  his  late  partner,  he  removed  to,  and  began 
business  in  Burlington  in  1770,  and  resided  there  for 
several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1770 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  government,  or,  to  the 
Sing's  Most  Excellent  M^eMy,'*  as  appears  from  the  im* 
print  of  proclamations,  ete.,  which  issued  from  his  press. 
In  1777  he  began  a  newspaper. 

He  sfterwards  removed  to  Trenton,  and  there  proseoated 
his  bnsiness  for  a  number  of  years.  He  contlnned  to  he 
printer  to  the  state,  and  at  Trmlon  he  printed  ahandsome 
and  very  correct  qnsrto  edition  of  the  Bible;  also^  an  edi- 
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tion  in  oetavo  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  aeveral  other 
books. 

OoUina  was  of  the  sodety  of  Friends,  and  was  a  oorreot 
and  neat  printer.   He  reoeiyed  mnch  assistance  from  the 

quakers  in  printing  the  Bible,  particularly  from  those  in 
Philadelphia,  l^ew  Jersey,  and  New  York.  He  subse- 
quently  removed  to  New  York,  there  set  up  his  press,  and 
continued  active  in  book  printing  for  some  years.  His 
parents  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  he  had  nothing  on 
which  he  could  depend  for  his  advancement  in  life, but  his 
own  exertions.  After  an  attention  to  business  for  thirty- 
five  years,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  and  enjoy,  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  the  reward  of  his  indastry.  He  brought  up, 
and  educated  in  a  reputable  manner,  a  large  fiunily,  and 
had  a  son  a  prin  ter  in  New  York.  He  died  in  Maroh,  1817, 
in  Burlington  aged  71  yean. 

ISee  jYcioqNQwrs.] 
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DELAWARE. 

Frinluig  had  a  Ute  iatrodaction  into  Delaware ;  it  was, 
Georgia  excepted,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies  where  a 
press  was  established.  The  laws,  etc.,  were  printed  in 
Philadelphia  previous  to  the  year  1761. 

Wilmington. 

The  first  printing  house  introduced  into  that  oolony  was 
opened  in  that  town  only  about  fourteen  yean  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  by 

James  Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Ireliuid,  and  learned 
the  art  of  printing  in  Londondeny.  When  of  age,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  employed  seven  years 
by  Franklin  4k  Hall, 

He  began  huriness  for  himself,  in  that  city,  about  the 
year  1760 ;  but,  in  1761,  he  removed  his  press  to  Wil- 
mington, and  established  himself  there.  In  1762,  he 
published  proposals  for  printing  a  newspaper;  but  not 
meeting  with  encouragement,  it  was  discontinued  after 
being  published  six  months. 

He  printed  for  government,  and  although  his  business 
was  not  extensive,  he  acquired  considerable  property. 
Several  works  on  religious  subjects,  came  from  his  press; 
and  he  published  one  or  more  almanacs  annually,  and 
bound  and  sold  books. 

Adams  was  a  good  workman,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  much  esteemed.  When  the  British  army  were  ap- 
proachiikg  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  he  removed  his  printing 
materials,  fiunily,  etc.,  to  the  vidnily  of  I>oylestown,  Bucks 
county,  Pa.  Iliere  he  printed  an  Almanac,  but  other- 
wise Ids  press  was  not  employed.  When  the  British 
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evacuated  Philadelphiai  in  1778,  he  retained  with  hia 
presBy  ete.^  to  Wilmington. 

He  died  near  the  cloae  of  the  year  1792,  aged  eiztj 
three  yeare.  Ho  left  a  laige  fionily;  four  lona  and  alz 
daughters.  The  eons  were  all  hroqght  up  to  printing. 
Two  of  them  saoeeeded  their  &ther,  bat  were  not  aa^ 
ceeafhl  in  bnaineaa. 

The  following  anecdote  finds  a  place  here.  Adams  had 
hired  a  man  to  pull  a  press,  while  an  apprentice  was  em- 
ployed to  beat  the  form.  The  man  bad  engaged  at  a 
shilling  a  token.  The  boy  was  repeatedly,  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  called  by  the  mistress  for  culinary  and  house 
purposes,  whereby  the  man  was  much  injured.  Finding 
his  bill,  each  week,  to  fall  short  of  his  maintenance,  he 
fell  upon  a  plan  to  augment  his  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfil  hia  engagement.  When  the  boy  was  called 
away  he  would  still  pound  and  pull  the  sheets  as  usual, 
leaving  sufficient  time  between  each  for  the  form  to  be 
inked.  Adams  on  inspecting  the  heap,  and  pereeiying  so 
many  faintly  impressed  copies,  asked  the  meaning.  **I 
suppose  the  boy  has  not  beat  them;"  replied  the  man, 

and  I  am  sure  I  leave  him  time  enough  and  have  also 
performed  my  daly  in  pulling."  Adams  waa  diverted 
with  the  humor  of  the  man,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  be  no 
more  called  from  the  press. 

Adams  was  the  only  printer  who  settled  in  Delaware 
before  1775. 
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MARYLAND. 

A  prinliiig  hooae  was  not  eitabliahed  in  MiiTland  for 
more  than  ninety  yean  after  the  provinoe  waa  granted  by 
King  Chariea  I,  to  George  Oalwty  baron  of  Baltimore,  iA 
IrelancL 

AjnrAYQUB. 

The  flrrt  preia  waa  aet  np  in  that  eity,  in  1726.*  Before 

that  time  the  printiDgfor  the  colony  was  done  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  Andrew  Bradford. 

"William  Parks.  The  earliest  book  I  have  met  with, 
printed  in  Maryland  is,  A  complete  Collection  of  the  Laws  of 
Maryland,  Collected  by  Authority.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  Lnprint — "Annapolis,  Printed  by 
William  Parks.  1727." 

Parks  began  a  newspaper  either  in  1727  or  in  1728,  most 
probably  the  year  last  mentioned.  Thia  paper,  it  appears 
from  .the  best  information,  was  carried  on  about  eight 
yean,  when  it  waa  discontinned,  and  Parks  established 
Umaelf  in  Virginia.  He  had,  in  17fi9,  printed  at  WiUiama- 
burg,  tilie  XoiM  of  Virginia^  etc.  Daring  aeveral  yean  be 
printed  for  both  ooloniea,  and  bad  a  preaa  in  eaeh. 

Abont  the  year  1788,  be  quitted  Maryland;  and,  aome 
time  after,  the  goremment  of  the  eolony  proonred  anolber 
printer.  By  Eeimer'a  aceonnt,  the  government  of  eaeh 


>  Mr.  J.  Sabin  sends  the  following  tiUe:  The  |  Dedantlon  |  of  the  |  Ree- 
tont  and  Motives  |  For  the  Present  {  Appearing  in  Arms  |-  of  |  Their  Ma* 
jtitlei  1  Protettant  But^ecu  |  In  the  Province  of  i  Maryland,  j  Lioena'd, 
l!r<railMrMtti,166a.  J. F.  |  [Oolopluni «]  ifSMyM,Mi«Nlly  WWtaift 

Nuthead  at  tht  <JUy  of  8L  \  Marits.  \  RfprinUd  in  London,  and  Sold  by  Ran- 
dal Tay-  I  lor,  Mar  Stationtrt  HaU,  1689.  |  Folio,  pp.  8.  No  due  hM  bMU 
found  to  any  preea  in  Maryland  su  early  as  thi».^if. 
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oolony  paid  Parks  »  salaiy  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annom  in  oonntry  prodnoe.* 

Jonas  Gbbsn  was  born  in  Boston ;  be  was  tbe  son  of 
Timotby  Green,  who,  in  1714,  removed  from  Boston  to 
New  London.  The  government  of  Maryland  having 
offered  a  generous  consideration  to  a  printer  who  would 
establish  a  press  in  Annapolis,  he  closed  with  the  proposal 
and  in  1740  opened  a  printing  house  in  that  city.  He  was 
appointed  printer  for  the  colony,  and  had  granted  to  him 
an  annual  salary  of  500^.  currency.  For  this  sum  he  printed 
the  laws  as  they  were  made  from  session  to  session,  pro- 
clamations, etc.,  he  being  paid  the  cost  of  paper  used  in 
the  work.  In  1745  he  began  a  newspaper  which  was  con- 
tinued by  bis  snocessors.  He  printed  in  1755  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Laws ;  and  in  1765,  Bacon's  Ltmof  Mmjf" 
hmdy  in  a  lai^  folio  volume.  His  printing  was  correct, 
and  few,  if  any,  in  the  oolonies  exceeded  him  in  the  neat- 
ness of  his  work.  Green  possessed  handsome  talents,  was 
respeeted  for  his  oondnet  in  private  life,  and,  in  the  drde 
of  his  acqnaintanee,  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  nrbanity; 

A  few  years  before  he  died  he  recdved  William  Bind 
as  a  partner.  The  firm  of  the  company  was,  Gannr  k 
BniD.  In  1766,  Rind  remoyed  to,  and  settled  in,  Yiiginia. 

Green  died  April  7ih,  1767,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

Amn  OATOAam  Gbbin,  was  bom  in  Holland,  and 

came  when  an  infant,  with  her  parents,  to  Maryland.  She 

married  Jonas  Green ;  and,  in  1767,  succeeded  him  in  his 

business.  She  printed  for  the  colony,  and  published  the 
Gazette.   William  Green,  her  son,  became  her  partner  iu 

*  Bee  KeiBMt'i  poettoal  addieie  to  Us  costomen  at  Butedoei,  eztnoMI 

from  the  Barbadoet  Ocuette  of  May  4Ul,  1784.  Eeimer  had  been  a  printer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  public  and  pfl- 
▼ate  oonoenu  of  the  few  printers  then  iu  the  colonies. 
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1768;  the  firm  was,  Anne  Catharinb  Gbsen  &  Son.  Wil- 
liam died  in  August  1770,  and  Anne  Catharine  continued 
the  bnaineBs  in  her  own  name.  She  was  the  mother  of 
riz  sons  and  eight  danghten.  She  died  Jlareh  28, 1776, 
aged  forly-tvro  yean. 

Fbbdibiok  Gbbih,  the  bod  of  Jonas  and  Anne  Oatharine, 
was  born  in  Annapolie,  and  broaght  up  to  printing  bj  hia 
liiiher.  He  succeeded  his  moliher  as  printer  to  the  colony, 
and  in  other  business,  in  1775 ;  and  about  the  year  1777 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  Samuel, 
under  the  firm  of  Frbdbriok  k  Samuel  Gamr.  They 
then  printed,  and  kept  the  poatoiBce,  "  in  Charles-Street*' 
They  were  the  fifth  generation  of  a  regular  descent  of 
printers  in  this  country.  Their  great-great  grandfather 
began  priuting  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  about  1649; 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  account  given  of  him  and 
his  other  descendants. 

After  the  decease  of  Frederick  and  Samuel  Green,  the 
business  was  continued  by  Green,  son  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Green,  a  great-great-great  grandson  of  Samuel  Green 
printer  in  Cambridge. 

Baltimore. 

This  city  was  but  a  small  village  in  1756.  Printing  was 
not  introduced  there  till  several  years  after  that  time. 

KiOBOiiAB  Hassubavqh  was  bom  in  PennyslTania,  of 
parents  who  were  of  Gernum  eztraction.  He  was  tau^t. 
printing  by  Sower,  in  Gennantown,  and  also  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  pi^nnaking.  This  last  branch  of  manu- 
ihcturing  he  followed  some  time  near  that  place;  but, 
eventually,  remoyed  and  established  a  printing  press  in 
Baltimore. 

He  was  well  supplied  with  tjpes,  manu&ctured  in  Gter^ 
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mantown,  for  printing  both  in  the  Qtmuk  nnd  Bngliih 
huiigiuigw ;  and  was  tiie  fint  who  printed  In  that  oily.  He 
imed  eehool  and  other  nnall  booke,  etc.,  from  his  press,  in 
both  langaages ;  and  contemplated  pnblishiag  a  German 
transktion  of  the  Bible.  The  following  aneodote,  wluch 
many  years  sinoe  was  drenlated  in  Maiyland,  gives  strength 
to  the  suppoattioo  that  he  was  aoiadly  engaged  in  that 
work. 

A  missionary  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians,  was  engaged  in  that  benevolent  design  in  the 
back  settlements  of  Maryland;  and,  at  a  time  when  a 
number  of  Indians  were  assembled  to  hear  him  unfold  and 
explain  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  had  a 
Bible  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  forth,  and  with  much 
seal  pronounced  it  to  be  "  the  gospel — the  truth — the  work 
of  God!"  He  was  intermpted  —  "  What !"  said  one  of 
them,  "  did  the  great  all  powerfal  spirit  make  this  book  f" 

Yes/'  replied  the  misfdonary,  it  is  his  work."  The 
Indian,  taldng  the  expression  according  to  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  words,  answered  indignantly — *^  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  great  lie !  I  go  to  Baltimore  last  montii,  where  I  see 
Datchmen  make  him.  Great  Spirit  want  no  Dntehmen  to 
help  him."  With  these  words  tiie  savsge  took  an  abmpt 
leave  of  his  instructor. 

This  anecdote  might  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
Hnsselbaagh  had  printed  a  part  of  the  Bible.  It  was  related 
when  there  was  no  other  printer  in  Baltimore.  The  fiust, 
after  all,  might  have  been,  that  the  Indian,  when  at  Balti- 
more, had  seen  some  printing  performed ;  perhaps  a  spel- 
ling book  was  at  the  time  in  the  press,  and  probably  he 
did  not  know  one  book  from  another. 

Hasselbaugh  was  an  inhabitant  of  Baltimore  for  several 
years.  lie  possessed  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  was  fertile  in 
invention,  and  acquired  a  handsome  property.  To  facili- 
tate some  plan  of  business  which  he  had  oewly  formed,  he 
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went  abroad  and  was  lost  at  sea.  His  widow,  in  1773,  sold 
his  printiiig  materials  to  William  Goddard,  who  a^n 
•old  part  of  them  to  Bail^,  printer  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl^ 

Ehooh  BfOBT,  THE  YouNGBK,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania^ 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Hall  k  Sellers  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  has  been  related  in  treating  of  the  printers  of 
that  dtj.  He  began  printing  in  Baltimore  previoas  to  the 
year  1778.  Stoiy  sold  his  l^pes  to  Qoddard,  retnmed  to 
Phibdelphia,  and  printed  in  Btrawbeny  allej. 

HoMB  ASD  Sbobbe  Opened  a  printing  house  in  Balti- 

more,  in  1772 ;  and  issoed  proposals  for  publishing  a  news- 
paper; bat,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  removed  to 
Kew  York.  ISee  New  YoriL] 

William  Goddard  has  been  mentioned  as  the  first 
printer  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  and,  afterwards,  as 
the  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1773  he  removed  to  Baltimore. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Goddard  was  a  good  printer, 
and  an  able  editor ;  but  he,  in  many  instances,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  partnership  with  Galloway  and  Wharton  in 
Philadelphia  proved  very  unfortunate,  and  terminated  an- 
profitably  for  Goddard,  and  the  parties  separated  much 
dissatisiied  with  each  other.  After  two  trials  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  he  began  "  anew,"  as  he  relates,  on 
the  small  capital  of  a  mMarjf  gtunta,**  He  made  in- 
terest to  pnrehase  the  materials  in  the  printing  honse  of 
Hasselbangh,  and  added  to  them  the  few  owned  by  Enoch 
Btoiy.  He  again  began  a  newspaper,  the  third  attempted 
in  the  province ;  bnt  at  this  time  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lished, the  MaryUmd  OauUe,  After  remamiog  at  Balti-  ^ 
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more  nearly  two  years,  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote 
Bome  time  to  the  settlement  of  his  former  concerns. 

Another  object  at  this  period  attracted  his  attention.  A 
plan  was  formed  to  abolish,  in  effect,  the  general  postoffice 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  government,  by  estab^ 
liabingy  in  opposition,  a  line  of  postriders  from  Georgia  to 
New  Hampshire.  This  system  was  to  have  been  supported 
from  a, fund  to  be  raised  by  the  sabscriptious  of  individaali. 
Goddard  l^ft  his  printing  house  iu  the  care  of  his  sister, 
and  went  throogh  the  colonies  with  a  view  to  carry  this 
plan  Into  operation.  A  large  eom  was  eabecribed,  and  the 
scheme  was  in  a  rapid  state  of  progreadon,  when  the  revo- 
Intionary  war  began. 

When  congren  saperseded  the  British  government  in 
the  management  of  the  post  office,  Franklin  was  continued 
as  postmaster  general,  with  the  privilege  of  giving  com- 
misrions  to  all  other  officers  in  the  department  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Goddard  to  this  establishment,  led  him 
to  believe,  and  his  friends  to  expect,  that  he  wonld  reodve 
the  appointment  of  secretary  and  comptroller  of  the  post 
office;  but  Franklin  thought  proper  to  give  this  office  to 
Richard  Bache,  his  son-in-law,  and  tendered  to  Goddard 
the  choice  of  surveyorship  of  post  roads,  or  the  office  of 
deputy  postmaster  for  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Goddard 
was  jorreatly  disappointed,  hut  the  state  of  his  aftairs  made 
it  expedient  that  he  should  accept  either  the  one  or  the 
Other  of  these  places,  and  he  chose  that  of  sarveyor  of 
post  roads.  In  1776,  Franklin  wa^  sent  on  an  embas^  to 
Europe;  and  his  son-in-law,  Bache,  snoceeded  him  as  post- 
master general.  Goddard  again  expected  the  office  of 
comptroller,  but  being  again  disappointed  he  resigned  his 
surveyorship ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  there  was,  from 
that  lame,  some  change  in  his  political  prindples. 

€k>ddard,  after  having  resigned  his  commission,  returned 
to  Baltimore,  and  there  resided;  but  the  business  of  the 
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printing  house  continued  to  be  under  the  management, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  sister.  It  was,  however,  well 
known  that  he  was  interested  m  the  Maryland  Journal,  and 
had  the  control  of  it. 

A  number  of  zealous  advocates  for  the  American  cause 
had  aesociated  in  Baltimore,  and  were  called  the  Whig 
dub.    Of  this  club  Commodore  Nicholson,  then  com- 
mander of  the  frigate  Viigiuia,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  was  prendent  In  Febmaiy,  1777,  a  report  was 
dvenlated  Hiat  the  British  general  Howe  had  offered  the 
most  elij^bie  terms  of  acoonuiodatlon  to  congress,  which 
had  been  r^ected  and  concealed  from  the  people.  To 
ridicole  this  fidse  and  idle  report,  an  ironical  piece,  signed 
Tom  Tell  Tmth,  written  by  a  member  of  congress,'  appeared 
in  Goddard's  paper,  published  by  his  sister;  bat  for  fear 
this  piece  might  be  misconceived  by  some,  and  produce  a 
serious  belief  in  them  that  these  offers  had  actually  been 
made  to  congress,  another  piece  was  published  in  the 
same  paper  to  counteract  any  bad  tendencies  of  the  first. 
Both  pieces  were  written  by  the  same  person.    The  Whig 
club  was  alarmed  ;  the  members  of  it  believed  these  pieces 
would  produce  dangerous  effects,  and  supposed  that  they 
were  written  by  some  British  emissary.    They  enquired  of 
MiasGoddard  who  was  the  author ;  she  referred  them  to  her 
brother.   Goddard  was  applied  to,  and  refused  to  give  up 
the  author,  who  was  not  in  town,  and  could  not  then  be 
consulted.   Some  warm  words  passed  between  Gk>ddard 
.  and  the  deputed  members  of  the  club.   The  deputation 
was  renewed,  with  a  written  mandate  ordering  him  to 
appear  before  them  the  next  evening.  Goddard  treated 
the  mandate  and  the  deputies  who  bore  it  rather  cavalierly, 
and  did  not  obey.  The  club  then  deputed  a  committee  of 
six  of  its  members  to  bring  him  before  them,  and  if  neces- 

*  Jndgb  C***e,  M I  am  Infomed. 
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my,  to  use  foroe.  Goddard  refbaed  to  acoompany  the 
oommittee ;  aome  of  Hiem  were  armed,  and  Hiej  sdaed 
bim,  and  1^  violenoe  carried  lim  to  the  dnb  room;  here 
be  wA  refraetoiy,  and  would  not  disoover  the  author. 
The  club,  in  conseqaence,  paaeedthe  following  reeolntion, 
▼is. 

"  In  Whig  Club,  March  4,  1777. 
"  Resolved^  that  William  Goddard  do.  leave  this  town  by 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  county  in  three 
days.    Should  he  refuse  due  obedience  to  this  notice,  he 
will  be  subject  to  the  resentment  of  a  Lieioir." 

Goddard  went  the  next  day  to  Annapolis,  where  the 
geneml  assembly  was  then  in  session,  and  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature,  detailing  his  ease,  and  pray- 
ing for  protection.  The  hoose  refSured  the  case  to  thdr 
committee  of  aggrievances,  which  reported,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  whig  clab  were  a  manifest  violalion  of  the 
consdtotion,  and  ctirecUy  contrary  to  the  declaration  of 
rights  assented  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  freemen 
of  the  state.  The  club  published  a  vindication  of  their 
proceedings.  Goddard,  in  reply,  published  a  pamphlet, 
giving  an  account  of  the  whole  trausactiou,  and  satirizing 
the  members  of  the  club  with  some  severity.  This  pamph- 
let increased  the  violence  of  the  club,  and  Goddard  thought 
himself  in  danger  from  their  resentment.  He  therefore 
presented  a  second  memorial  to  the  house  of  delegates ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  house,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1777,  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  in  Balti- 
more town,  associated  and  stiled,  The  Whig  Club,  are  a 
most  daring  infringement  and  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  this  state,  directly  contrary  to  the  Dedara- 
tkm^f  EighU^  and  tend,  in  their  consequences,  nnlesa 
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timely  cheolcBd,  to  the  destructioik  of  all  TC{giilAr  govern- 
ment. 

**  Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  governor  be  requested 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  all  bodies  of  men  asso- 
ciated together,  or  meeting  for  the  purpose,  and  usurping 
any  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  presuming  to  exercise 
any  power  over  the  persons  or  property  of  any  subjects  of 
this  state,  or  to  carry  into  execution  any  of  the  laws  thereof, 
unlawful  a^mblies,  and  requiring  all  such  aaaembliee  and 
meetings  instantly  to  diBpeiee. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  afford 
William  Goddard  the  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  direet  the  justlcee  of  Baltimore  county  to  give  him  every 
protection  in  their  power,  against  all  violence  or  iiguij  to 
hie  person  or  propertjy." 

Governor  Johnson,  on  the  17tli  of  April,  1777,  issued'hia 
proclamation  conformably  to  the  above  resolutions.  The 
interposition  of  government  in  fitvor  of  Goddard,  did  not 
immediatel J  secure  to  him  a  state  of  tranquility.  He  was 
accused  of  toryism,  but  the  accusation  did  not  appear  to  be 
supported.  It  was,  however,  sometime  before  his  enemies 
ceased  to  be  troublesome. 

In  June,  1779,  Goddard  and  Elea^^ar  Oswald  advertised 
that  they  had  formed  a- partnership  as  printers,  booksellers 
and  stationers;  but  this  connection  was  of  very  short 
duration.  Goddard's  sister  continued  to  publish  the  Jour- 
nal. On  the  6th  of  July,  1779,  appeared  in  that  paper 
certain  "  Queries  political  and  iliilitary,"  written  by  Gleneral 
Charles  Lee.  These  were  sent  to  the  press  by  Goddard, 
and  when  published  they  occasioned  great  commotion  in 
Baltimore.  An  assembly  of  "  the  people"  was  holden, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  about  forty  was  chosen  to 
wait  on  Goddard  and  demand  the  author  of  the  queries. 

This  occasioned  a  considerable  fbrment,  and  the  diB^;ree- 
ment  between  Goddard  and  the  Whig.01ub  rose  to  a  veiy 
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high  pitch.  The  violence  of  the  cliibists  was  excessive ; 
but  he  resisted  them  with  much  energy.  However,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  contest,  in  which  Goddard  was,  agreeably 
to  the  language  of  the  day,  "  aeyeral  times  mobbed,  and 
grievously  inenlted,"  the  "  rage  ci  the  people  "  Bu]t>8ided; 
and  he  finally  quitted  Baltimore  on  good  terms  ivith  Legion 
and  the  profcaum  mdgus. 

Goddard  was  variously  employed  antil  1784,  when  he  re- 
samed  his  printing  house,  and  recommenced  thepnblication 
of  the  JoumaL  About  this  time  a  rival  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  Hijes,  which  produced,  occasionally,  a  Uttle 
typographical  spariing  from  each  of  the  editors.  In  1787» 
an  almanac  published  by  Qoddard  was  ridiculed  by  Hayes. 
This  prodoced  a  fierce  paper  war,  in  which  neither  party 
spared  the  other;  bnt  Qoddard  appeared  to  be  folly  a 
matoh  for  his  anti^nist 

Qoddard  continued  in  active  business  nntil  1792;^  he 
then  sold  his  printing  establidiment  to  his  brother4n*!aw, 
who,  although  not  a  printer,  had  been  in  partnership  mth 
him.  He  published,  in  the  Journal,  a  valedictory  address 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  whom  he  left  in  friendship, 
and  retired  himself  in  peace  to  a  farm  in  Johnston,  near 
Providence,  in  the  state  of  Ehode  Island. 

Maby  EIatharine  Goddard  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and 
was  the  sister  of  William  Goddard,  She  was  an  expert  and 
correct  compositor  of  types,  and  ably  conducted  the  print- 
ing house  of  her  brother  daring  the  time  he  was  engaged 
in  other  concerns.  For  a  period  of  about  eight  years, 
the  Journal  and  every  work  which  issaed  from  that  press, 
were  printed  and  pnblished  in  her  name,  and  partly  on  ber 
account  She  kept  the  postoffiee,  and  continued  the  news- 
paper, tmtU  her  brother  resnmed  its  pnblicalion  in  1784. 

'Goddard  loaned  a  press  and  types  to  George  Richards,  who  first  pub*, 
liahed  a  newspaper  in  Richmond,  entitled  The  Virginia  GauiU. 
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VIJIGINIA. 

This  colony  was  the  first  British  setdement  in  America; 
bnt  it  is  not  the  oldest  In  printing.  Printing  was  not 
conrted»and  it  would  seem  not  derired,  till  many  yean 
after  the  establishment  of  the  prorinoe. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  governor  of  the  colony 
thirty-eiglit  years,  in  his  twenty-third  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  lords  of  the  committee  for  the  colonies  in 
1671,  sixty-four  years  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia^ 
says,  "  I  thank  God  we  have  not  free  schools  nor  printing; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years.  For 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy,  and  sects 
into  the  world  ;  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  government    God  keep  us  from  both." ' 

I  had  heard  many  years  since,  that  printing,  at  an  early 
period  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  had  been  prohi- 
bited. I  made  many  inqniries  respecting  this  fietct,  which 
led  to  a  strict  search  among  the  ancient  records  of  the 
colony,  by  several  of  the  fifst  law  characters,  but  no  trace 
of  any  act  of  government  for  that  parpoee  was  discovered. 
For  tiiis  reason  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Vitginiaas 
were  led  into  the  opinion  that  no  such  despotio  regalation 
had  been  made.  Bat  the  ftet  is  now  asoertabed.  The 
discoreiy  was  made  by  William  W,  Hening,  a  veiy  re- 
spectable lawyer  of  Richmond,  who,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1810,  favored  me  with  a  letter  on  the  anbject,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract. 

"I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past,  engaged 
in  publishing  the  statutes  at  large  of  Virginia,  from  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature,  under  the  colonial  govem- 

*CbsIiiiei'i.ijMMii,ToLn,p.8n^  Goidom*!  IBaL  AnMCns  AnutkMi 
•d.,  ToL  I,  p.  58. 
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ment,  ia  the  year  1619 ;  aod  I  have  in  my  poaaesBion  not 
only  all  the  maDascriptBof  Mr.  Jeflferaon,  late  premdent  of 
the  XTnited  States,  hat  several  of  my  own  collection,  which 
eontam  the  laws,  and  other  pahlic  docaments  relating  to 
Virginia,  till  the  period  when  the  art  of  printing  was  gene- 
rally diffused  among  us. 

"  These  manuscripts  are  so  void  of  method,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  read  them  page  by  page,  in  order  to  select 
matter  proper  for  my  publication.  In  perusing  one  of 
them  yesterday,  which  contains  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  governor  and  council,  in  their  executive  character,  I 
found  the  following  entry,  which  is  her©  transcribed  ver- 
batim, from  the  manuscript. 

*''Feb.  21st,  1682.  John  Buckner  called  before  the 
Ld.  Culpeper  and  his  oooncil  for  printing  the  laws  of 
1680,  without  his  eiroelleDcy's  license,  and  he  and  the 
printer  ordered  to  enter  into  bond  in  100£.  not  to  print 
any  thwg  hereafter,  until  his  pugesly's  pleasure  shall  he 
known/ 

**I  am  induced  to  give  you  this  information  the  earlier, 
heeauae,  although  it  had  heen  handed  down  by  tradition, 
that  the  uae  of  the  preaa  had,  at  some  period  of  our  colo- 
nial sulgugation,  heen  prohibited  in  Virginia,  the  evidence 
of  the  fiiet  had  eluded  all  my  researches  till  this  time." ' 

This  information  makes  it  suffidently  evident,  that  there 
was  a  press  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1681 ;  but  the  name  of 
the  printer  does  not  appear ;  and  the  record  shows,  that 
the  press  was  speedily  prohibited.  Lord  Culpeper  was 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  November,  1082;  ^  the 
old  style  was  then  used,  which  placed  February  at  the  end 
of  the  year.   In  1683,  Lord  Effingham  received  a  commis- 

■  See  in  JK  iK  lliM  ontf       JZvMsf  f or  Jan.  7, 1878»  SB  ^ 

Printing  in  Virginia,  communicated  by  Col.  A.  H.  Hoyt.    It  (  ont.iins  the 
correspondence  which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Thomas's  Application  for  iufoniia- 
tion  on  the  subject.— £r. 
*  Jdforaon's  JVMw  m  Vwgkda,  p.  98S,  Boston  edhbn,  WA. 
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don  as  governor  of  the  colony '  and  he  was  ordered  ez^ 
preasly,  ^  to  allow  no  person  to  nee  a  printing  press  on 
any  occasion  wliatsoever." '  And  it  does  not  i^ipear  that 
any  printing  was  performed  in  Virginia  from  the  year  1682 
till  about  the  year  1729.  Until  1786,  there  was  bnt  one 
printing  honse  in  the  colony,  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  governor. 

WlLLUMSBUBO. 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  there  was  a  printing  press 
in  Virginia,  in  or  near  Williamsburg,  as  early  as  1681,  and 
that  it  wis  discontinued  in  1682.  The  printer's  name  is 
not  known,  or  if  known,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
it.  The  first  permanent  printing  establishment  in  the 
colony  was  made  in  "Williamsburg  by  William  Parks, 
who  at  that  time,  had  a  press  at  Annapolis,  as  already 
mentioned.  He  was,  by  the  appointment  of  each  govern- 
ment, printer  to  both  colonies,  and  received  200^.  currency, 
per  annum,  from  Virginia,  and  the  same  sum  from  Mary- 
land. Accommodations  of  this  sort  were  not  unusual  in 
provinces  south  of  Connectictit,  during  the  infancy  of 
printing. 

Parks,  it  has  been  said,  was  born  and  bred  to  printing 
in  England.  About  the  year  1783,  he  left  Annapolis  and 
made  Williamsburg  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode. 
His  appointment  as  printer  to  the  government  was  con* 
tinned,  and  hie  salary  enlarged.  Soon  after  he  became  a 
rendent  of  that  city  he  published  a  newspaper;'  and,  for 
many  years,  his  press  was  the  only  one  in  Viiginia. 

>  Jefferson's  Ifotet  on  Virginia,  p.  286,  Boston  edition,  1801. 

•  Chalmers's  AnnaU,  vol.  i,  p.  845. 

'It  was  claimed  by  the  WiUianuburg  QatetU  in  1870,  that  it  was  the 
oldest  paper  pnblUhed  In  the  United  States,  having  been  oonnnenoed  fai 
17M.  It  was  rejoined  that  the  Oaiette  had  been  often  raspended,  at  one 
time  for  six  years.— M 
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Parks  was  prosecuted  by  a  member  of  the  hoase  of  bur- 
gesses, for  publishing  a  libel,  M  appears  by  the  foUowiag 
anecdote,  extracted  from  the  newspapers  printed  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  This  was  inserted  in  the  jonrnals  of  that 
time,  as  a  striking  instanoe  of  the  influence  and  effect  whidh 
the  press  has  on  pnhlic  mea  and  officers  of  government 

Some  iiBw  years  i^,  a  man  was  convicted  of  stealing 
sheep,  at  WiUiamshnig,  in  Yiigtnia,  for  which  crime  ho 
was  proseented ;  and,  on  answering  tiie  demands  of  pnbUe 
justice,  retired  into  what  was  called  the  backwoods  of  that 
dominion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  neighbors. 
Several  years  passed  away ;  daring  which  time  he  acqnired 
conriderable  property,  and  that  part  of  the  country  where 
he  took  np  his  residence  being  made  a  new  county  he  was 
by  his  neighbors  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  house  of 
burgesses,  which  then  met  at  Williamsburg.  A  mischiev- 
ous ^i^^/^ct",  who  remembered  the  crime  formerly  committed 
by  the  burgess,  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Gazette^ 
and  although  he  did  not  mention  the  name,  he  clearly 
pointed  out  the  transgressor,  wlio,  it  seems,  had  defended 
some  measures  in  the  government  that  were  considered  as 
arbitrary,  and  who  was  highly  offended  with  the  freedom 
of  the  prioter.  The  house  was  also  diqileased  that  one  of 
their  honorable  body  should  be  accused  in  a  pabBo  piq^ 
of  being  gailty  of  such  a  base  transaction. 

Parks  was  prosecuted  for  printing  and  publishing  a 
Ubd  against  Mr.  an  honorable  and  worthy  burgess; 
and  many  members  of  the  honorable  house  would  no  doubt 
have  been  highly  gratified,  if,  on  that  occasion,  they  could 
have  introduced  the  Star  chamber  doctrine  of  libdi,  and 
punished  Parks  for  daring  to  publish  an  article  which,  as 
they  obeerved,  scandalized  the  government  by  reflecting 
on  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affiiirs.  But  Parks  begged  that  the  records  of  the  court 
might  be  produced,  which  would  prove  the  truth  of  the 
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libel.  This  was  allowed,  and  the  records  were  examined, 
though  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  some  men,  who  would 
impose  on  the  community  as  law,  that  a  libel  is  not  less  a 
libel  for  being  true,  and  that  its  being  true  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence;  and,  each  men  observe,  no  one  moat 
epeak  ill  of  rulers,  or  those  who  are  intrusted  with  power 
or  antborily,  be  they  ever  so  base  and  oppressive,  and  daily 
abuse  that  power.  Kow,  mark  the  seqnel :  the  prosecutor 
stood  recorded  for  sheep  steafing ;  a  drcnmstance  which 
he  sapposed  time  had  fhlly  obliterated,  both  from  the  le- 
oords  of  the  court,  and  from  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and 
he  withdrew,  overwhelmed  with  disgrace,  from  public 
life,  and  never  more  ventured,  to  obtrode  himself  into  a 
con^cnons  sitaation,  or  to  trouble  printers  with  prose- 
cations  fbr  Hbels.  Thns,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fr«e  press  is, 
of  all  things,  the  best  check  and  restraint  on  wicked  meai 
and  arbitrary  magistrates."  * 

Parks  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing,  and 
his  work  wa8  both  neat  and  correct.  He  acquired  a  hand- 
some property,  was  a  respectable  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, extensively  known  in  Virsrinia  and  Maryland,  and 
much  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances  in  both  provinces. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1750,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the 
trading  ships  for  England.  Soon  after  the  vessel  sailed, 
he  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  which  terminated  his  life  on 
the  first  of  April  of  that  year.  His  remains  were  carried 
to  England,  and  interred  at  Qosport 

William  IIunter  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  probably 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  Parks,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1751.  He  printed  for  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper.  He  had  a  relation  who  was  paymaster 
to  the  king's  troops  in  America,  by  whose  influence  he 

'  HqNibUaliad  nol  many  ysut  ago. 
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WM  apfKnnted  dflpoty  poBtmtater  genetal,  widi  Fnuikliii» 
for  the  oolotdes;  wUeh  office  he  held  during  lift.  He 
died  in  Augoet,  1761. 

Jonra  BoTU  sneceeded  Hunter  in  1761.  He  wm  hred 
to  printing  in  England,  and  had  for  eevenl  yeere  heen  a 
foreman  in  Hnnter^e  printing  hone^  He  printed  for  the 
government,  and  continued  the  Gaiette. 

Hnnter  at  his  death  left  an  inftnt  eon,  and  he  bequeathed 
Bojie  10062.  correDcj,  on  condition  that  he  would  continue 
the  bnrinew  for  the  Joint  intereet  of  himeelf  and  thiB  son, 
whose  name  was  William.  Rojle,  who  married  a  sister  of 
Hunter,  died  before  his  nephew  became  of  age. 

Young  Hunter  attained  to  bis  majority  about  the  time 
the  revolutionary  struggle  commenced.  He  began  business, 
but  being  a  royalist,  he  soon  joined  the  British  standard^ 
and  eventually  left  the  couutiy. 

At.wandml  Puaois  was  born  iu  Scotland,  and  there 
brought  up  to  printing.  He  continued  the  boriness  at 
WilUemabuig  after  the  death  of  Boyle,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  of  Royle,  young  Hunter  and  himself  Purdie 
died  in  1779,  of  the  dropey.  He  poeeemed  talents  and  in* 

JoBV  DizoH,  who  married  tiie  widow  of  Bojle^  was  not 
a  printer.  After  hie  marriage  a  partnerdilp  wae  fonned 
between  him  and  Purdie.  The  form  was  Pdbdu  ft  Dizov. 
They  remained  together  until  the  commencement  of  tiie 
war.  Purdie  was  appointed  poetmaster,  and  continued  to 
print  at  Williamsburg  until  he  died.  Dizon  removed  to 
Richmond,  and  died  there  in  May,  1791.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed. 

William  Rikd  opened  a  second  printing  house  in  Wll- 
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liamsbarg  in  1766.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
JoDEs  Green  of  Annapolis,  and  it  appears  was  a  short  time 

his  partner. 

As  there  was  but  one  newspaper  pablished  in  Virgini* 
in  1765 ;  and  bat  one  press  in  the  province,  which  was 
judged  to  have  an  nndne  bias  from  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, a  nnmber  of  gentlemen  who  were  deacons  of  having 
tk  free  and  nninfliienced  Qazette,  gftve  an  inidtation  to 
Bind  to  settle  In  'WiUiamsbuig,  with  a  promise  of  sapport ; 
lie  aoeofdioglj  opened  a  printing  boose  in  Hiat  dty,  and 
received  aatisfiietoiy  enconn^gement.*  Bind  pnbBabed* 
newspaper,  and  was,  soon  after  his  establishment,  appointed 
by  the  legislature  printer  to  the  government.  '  This  office 
was  at  that  time  locrative. 

October  16, 1766, Rind,  and  Purdie  &  Dixon,  the  printers 
of  the  two  Virginia  Qazetles,  were  presented  for  publish- 
ing libels,  at  the  instance  of  John  Waylee,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Bird,  respecting  the  bailment  of  Col.  Chiswell ; 
but  the  grand  jury  found  no  bills.  Chiswell  was  supposed 
to  have  been  under  such  anxiety  of  mind,  on  this  account, 
as  occasioned  his  death.' 

Bind  died  August  19, 1778. 

GmnNTiNA  RiHD  was  bom  in  Maryland.  She  was  the 
widow  of  William  Bind,  and  succeeded  to  his  bumness  in 
1778,  and  printed  the  GaMtte,  etc.  She  died  within  two 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

'Thifl  fact  Ifl  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the 
author  from  TbomM  Jeffonoo,  Ute  presidoit  of  the  United  Sutei,  dated 
July,  im. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  the  imbUeaUon  of  newspapers  was  eyer  prahtUted 

In  Virginia.  Until  the  bojfinning  of  our  revolutionary  disputes,  we  had 
but  one  press,  and  that  having  the  whole  business  of  thegoTenunent»  and 
no  oompedtor  for  pablio  favor,  notUng  dhsgwooMo  to  Ibt  gwsiiiot 
eoiddbegotlntok.  Wo  ptocnnd  Rbd  to  eono  fkon  lUiylnad  to  pob- 

lish  a  fn'c  pRper." 
■  Rind's  Virginia  QatetU,  Oct.  17, 1766. 
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JoHH  PiNKKBT  WSB  the  Buccessor  of  Clementina  Rind ; 
and,  probably,  was  previously  her  partner.  He  oontinaed 
tile  Gaiette  in  1775,  and  did  other  printing  after  the  war 
bcjgao,  but  died  at  WiUiamsbuig,  eoon  after  that  event 

JoBV  Glabxboit  k  AvevBmn  Ditib  were  printen  and 
copartneny  in  'WiHianubnigy  in  17T8.  Th^  commenoed 
the  pnblioalion  of  a  newspaper  in  April  of  that  year.  Thej 
were  printers  to  the  state  in  1779,  and,  probably,  before 
that  lime. 

darkaon  was  nephew  to  Alexander  Pnrdie.   Davis  was 

bom  in  Yorktown,  and  was  taught  printiog  by  Purdie. 
He  published  a  newspaper  several  years  in  Williamsburg; 
then  removed  to  Eichmond ;  and  was  a  respectable  printer 
in  that  place. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

PrintiDg  was  introduced  into  this  colony  about  1755 ; 
before  that  time,  the  necessary  printing  for  the  pablic  was 

principally  done  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  There  were  only  two  presses  in  North 
Carolina  before  1775. 

Newbern. 

The  firet  press  established  in  the  colony  was  set  up  at 
Newbern,  about  twenty  years  before  the  revoiutioQ  com- 
menced. Until  that  time,  there  was  only  one  press  in  both 
the  Garolinas. 

Jamis  Datib  was  the  first  printer  in  this  colony.  He 
began  his  establishment  in  1754,  or  1755.  He  was,  I  be- 
lieve, from  Virg^ma^ 

In  December  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  published  a 
newspaper.  He  received  some  encouragement  from  go- 
vernment, and  was  appointed  post  master  by  FranUinand 
Hunter. 

Davis  printed  for  the  colony,  and,  in  1778,  completed  an 

edition  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  The  volume  is  in 
folio,  and  contains  five  hundred  and  eighty  pages. 

His  printing  appears  to  have  been  well  executed;  but 
there  was  not  much  employment  for  his  press  before  the 
declaration  of  Independence. 

He  was  a  respectable  man,  and  held  a  commission  as  a 
magistrate,  which  I  believe  he  received  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Tiyon. 
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Wilmington. 

The  second  press  estoblished  in  this  colony,  was  set  up 
at  Wilmington,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  or  the  be- 
gmniag  of  1764,  by 

AsBBKW  Btiuabt,  who  WES  from  Ireland,  as  was  men- 
tioned when  he  was  taken  nottoe  of  as  a  printer  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  resided  and  printed  sevend  years. 
He  commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  bat  it  was 
soon  disoontinaed.  Although  he  had  but  few  printing  ma- 
terials, his  printing  shows  tokens  of  a  good  workman. 

On  settling  at  Wilmington  he  was  encouraged  with  a 
share  of  the  printing  for  government,  and  was  patronized 
by  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  colony ;  but 
he  soon  lost  their  confidence,  and  fell  into  discredit.  It 
was  said  that  he  intercepted  and  opened  some  private 
letters  to  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  the  colony,  and 
made  their  contents  known.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  no 
longer  received  cncourageinent,  and  the  work  of  the  go- 
vernment was  taken  from  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
discootinue  his  newspaper  for  the  want  of  easterners. 

The  end  of  8teuart  was  tragical.  In  1769,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  river  near  bis  own  residence,  where  he  went  to  bathe. 

[See  PhUoiU^hMJ} 

Adam  Botd  was  bom  in  Great  Britain.  He  Was  not 
brought  up  to  printing.  In  1769  he  purchased  the  press 
and  types  which  had  been  used  by  Bteuart.  Boyd  was  the 
second  person  who  printed  in  'Wilmington ;  he  published  a 
newspaper.  It  has  been  said  that  he  possessed  some 
classical  knowledge,  which  is  not  improbable;  but  his 
printing  was,  cortainly,  that  of  an  unskOfhl  workman.  In 
1776,  be  exchanged  the  press  for  the  pulpit. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  as  early  as 
1780.  The  government  is  Baid  to  have  offered  a  liberal 
encouragement  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  Charles- 
ton;* and  that,  in  consequence  of  thia  offer,  three  printers 
arrived  therein  1730,  and  1731,  one  of  whom  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  province;  another  in  the  year  foUowingy 
publiahed  a  newspaper. 

Oharlbbton. 

The  first  press  iatrodaced  into  the  Oarolinss  was  estab- 
lished in  this  dtj. 

EuAiAB  Phillips  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Thomas  Fleet  of  that  town.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eleazar  Phillips,  bookseller  and  binder,  who  lived 

at  Charloatown,  near  Boston. 

Phillips  opened  a  printing  house  in  1730,  and  executed 
the  printing  for  the  colony.  He  was  but  a  short  time  in 
business,  when  he  was  seized  by  tlie  sickness  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  1731,  and  became  one  of  its  numerous 
victims.   The  following  words  are  a  part  of  the  inscription 

'  I  am  informed  that  a  record  of  this  offer  caanot  now  be  found,  but  the 
fMt  can,  I  MIeve,  be  MHj  andieBtlcated.  It  was  nsoal  for  the  oolontel 

govemmenta  in  the  new  settlcmenU  to  make  Mich  offers.  77k«  Barbadoei 
Mercury  of  October  16th,  1733,  and  the  Weekly  Behearaal  printed  at 
Boeton,  of  December  25^  1732,  contain  the  following  paragraph.  "  We 
hear  from  fiootti  OaroUna,  that  there  has  been  snch  a  sicknesa,  that  near 
twenty  on  a  day  hare  been  buried  there;  that  of  the  three  Prtoters  that 
arrived  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  KXKW.  Carolina  Currency  offered  by 
the  goTemment,  there  is  but  one  left;  and  he  that  received  the  premium 
It  one  that  it  lately  d«id." 

A  similar  paragraph  appeared  In  other  newspapen,  printed  on  the 
oootlnent  at  that  time. 
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eogravea  oq  Iub  tomb  stoae — ^**He  wm  first  priuter  to  hU 

Thomas  Whukabbh  arrived  with  a  pram  aoon  after 
PhiUipe,  and  b^gan  the  poblication  of  a  newspaper,  the 
firrtpzintedmeUiherofthaOaroluiafl.  After Fldl]ipadiad» 
Whitmanh  was  appointed  printer  to  the  govemmeati  but 
was  yeiyfloonanreitedbjdealih.  He  died  in  1T88.  [te 

Loun  Tdcoxeii  was  -the  eon  of  a  Frenoh  protestMit  re- 

fhgee,  who  left  France  in  ooneeqaence  of  therevoeaiionof 

the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  went  to  Holland.  Timoth6e  came 
from  Holland,  where  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  printing, 
to  Philadelphia.  He  waa  employed  some  time  in  the  print- 
ing house  of  Franklin ;  and  was  the  first  who  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  library  company.* 
That  office  he  resigned  in  December  1733,  and  removed  to 
Charleston,  where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  death  of  Whit- 
marsh,  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  accommodated  his 
name  to  the  English  language  by  changing  it  to  Lewis 
Timothy.  In  February,  1734,  he  published  a  newipaper, 
which,  although  not  the  earlieet  printed  in  tbeoolony,  waa 
the  first  which  gained  permanency. 

Timothy  did  the  work  for  gOTemment,  which  with  hia 
newapaper  formed  hia  principal  employment  EBa  coarse 
waa  shorty  as  he  died  in  December,  1788. 

Blisabrh  Timotht,  the  widow  of  Lewis  Timothy,  with 
the  aid  of  her  son,  condneted  the  press  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  liien  the  son,  being  of  age,  carried  oo  the  concern  in 
his  own  name.   She  died  in  April  1757. 

I  TiM  PhUadelphU  Ubmy  company  wts  atlaUblMd  In  17tl ;  there 
was  no  Ubmrtaa  till  Noramber  1788,  wlun  TImothCe  wm  dunen. 
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Peter  Timothy,  the  son  of  Lewis,  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1740 ;  and,  in  January  1741,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  publishing  a  letter  written  by  Hugh  Bryan,  in 
which  it  was  anerted,  that  "  the  clergy  of  South  Carolina 
broke  their  canons  daily."  The  celebrated  George  White- 
field  and  Hugh  Bryan  were  arrested  at  the  same  time,  bj  a 
warrant  from  Chief  Justice  Whitaker:  Timothy  for  pub- 
MuDg,  Biyan  for  writing,  and  Whitefield  for  correcting 
Biyan's  letter  for  the  press.  They  were  all  admitted  to 
bail  Whitefield  was  then  bound  to  England;^  he  con- 
fossed  the  charge,  and  entered  into  a  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear by  his  attorney,  at  the  next  general  session. 

Timothy  succeeded  his  fiither  as  printer  to  the  colony, 
and  was,  after  tike  revolution,  printer  to  iStte  state.  Ho 
remained  in  Charleston  during  the  time  that  city  was  be- 
sieged; and  in  1780,  when  it  was  surrendered,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Briti8h.  In  August,  1780,  ho  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  St  Augustine.  In  1781,  he  was  ex- 
changed and  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  iind  then  embarked 
with  two  daughters  and  a  grandchild  for  St.  Domingo. 
His  ultimate  object  was  to  reach  Antigua,  where  his 

•  This  celebralod  itiiu  nint  preacher,  when  he  visited  ^Vnierica,  like  a 
comet  drew  the  attentiou  of  all  clatutes  of  people.  The  blaze  of  his  miais- 
tratton  wM  extended  through  the  oontlnent,  and  be  became  the  oommon 
topic  of  conversation  from  Qeoiyla  to  New  Hampshire.  All  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  paraf^pha  of  Information  respecting  him,  or  with 
pieces  of  animated  disputation  pro  or  con ;  and  the  press  groaned  with 
pamphlets  written  in  favor  of,  or  against,  hie  penoa  Mid  ministry.  la 
short,  his  early  visits  to  America  excited  a  great  and  general  fii^itation 
throughout  the  country,  which  did  not  wholly  subside  when  he  returued 
to  Europe.  Each  soooeedfaig  visit  occasioned  a  renewal  of  zeal  and  ardor 
in  his  advocates  asd  pppooentB;  and,  h  hie  been  said,  that  from  hb 
example  Aiiifrican  preachers  became  more  animated  in  their  manner. 
Whimtield  died  very  suddenly  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  SepL  30,  1770,  of 
an  asthmatic  lit.  Hie  fanudne  were  depodtod  under  the  pulpit  of  the 
Pnabtsrterian  chorch  In  that  town.  He  was  on  Me  seventh  visit  to  that 
town. 
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widowed  daoghter,  Mn.  Marahant,  had  aomn  pnputj^ 
hat,  WWII  after  he  left  the  eapea  of  IMawaie,  the  TeaMl 
in  whioh  he  waaapaaseoger  foondefed  in  a  vloleat  gale  of 
wind,  and  eveiy  aonl  on  board  periahed. 

Tunodij  waa  a  decided  and  aoliTe  ftiend  of  Ua  oonnUy. 
He  waa  aTOiy  intelligent  and  good  printer  and  editor,  and 
waa  for  aeroral yeara  deikof  the  general  aaioinbly.  Asa 
dlisan  he  was  mnoh  lespeeted. 

Anns  Timotht,  the  widow  of  the  before  mentioned 

Peter  Timothy,  after  the  war  ceaaed,  revived  the  GazetUy 
which  had  been  established  by  the  elder  Timothy,  but  waa 
discontinued  while  the  British  troops  were  in  possesaion 
of  Charleston.  She  was  appointed  printer  to  the  state, 
and  held  the  appointment  until  September,  1792,  when 
she  died.  Her  printing  house  waa  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  King  atreeta. 

BoBERT  Wells  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  there  educated 
aa  a  bookseller.  He  opened  a  bookstore  and  printing 
honae  at  Oharieaton  in  1768,  and  published  a  newspaper. 
]Sa  Chulk  waa  the  aecond  eatabliahed  in  the  oolony. 
Wella  had  a  partner  in  the  ^mdng  eatabliahment,  hrf 
llie  name  of  Geoige  Bmee^  who  managed  the  conoema  of 
the  printing  honae.  Hla  name  appeared  after  Wella^a  in 
the  imprint  of  their  works.  Wella  waa  the  owner  of  the 
preaa  and  types,  and  the  boaineas  waa  nnder  hJa  sole  eon* 
troL  Bmee  remained  with  WeUs  several  years,  and  when 
they  separated  Wells  oondncted  his  printing  honae  1^  the 
aid  of  journeymen. 

Wells  kept  a  large  book  and  stationery  store,  well  sup- 
plied. For  many  years  he  was  the  principal  bookseller  for 
both  the  Carolinas.  His  business  was  extensive,  and  he 
acquired  property.  lie  was  marshal  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, and  one  of  the  principal  auctioneers  in  the  cil^. 
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Tbis  last  bnrinees  wae  very  lacistiTe,  eepedAlly  the  sale  of 
cargoes  of  Blave«.  He  owned  a  number  of  negroes;  two 
or  three  of  whom  were  taught  to  work  at  press.  It  was  a 
common  oostom  in  the  Oarolinas,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  ham  blaeks  for  presemen.  Wells's  sknres  were  fre- 
quently intoiicated,  and  nnfit  for  work  when  they  '^'^ 
wanted  at  press;  at  sneh  times,  he  adopted  a  lingolar 
method  to  render  them  sober.  Thewaterinthec^isvnfit 
to  drink ;  and,  as  on  many  it  operates  medidnally,  be  wonld 
lake  Us  drunken  negroes  to  the  pump,  and  pour  water 
down  their  throats  until  they  began  to  sicken ;  then  shnt 
them  up  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  the  operation  being 
there  completed,  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  press. 

His  printing  house  and  bookstore  were  on  the  bay,  near 
Tradd  street.  He  was  a  staunch  royalist,  but  a  good 
editor,  active  in  business,  and  just  and  punctual  in  his  deal- 
ings. About  the  time  when  the  revolutionary  war  com- 
menced, he  resigned  his  establishment  to  his  son,  went  to 
Europe,  and  never  returned* 

Gbobob  Brucb  was  bom  in  Scotland,  learned  printing 
there,  whence  he  came  to  Robert  Wells  in  Charleelon. 
He  managed,  several  years,  the  concerns  of  Wells's  print- 
ing house,  and  his  name,  as  has  been  mentioned,  sppsared 
after  Wells's  in  thdr  imprints.  When  they  parted,  he 
opened  a  printing  house  on  his  own  account  He  lived 
in  Church  street,  where  he  commenced  a  trade  in  Bngliflh 
goods,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  typographical  con- 
cerns. His  printing  house  was  ftimished  with  new  types ; 
but  he  had  only  those  founts  which  were  most  in  use.  He 
remained  in  the  city,  in  1775,  after  the  war  began. 

Charles  Crouch  was  born  in  Charleston ;  he  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Peter  Timothy,  with  whom  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship.  In  1765,  he  opened  the  fourth  printing  house  in 
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the  colony.  He  was  encouraged  to  set  up  a  press,  and  to 
print  a  newspaper  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  at  the 
time  the  act  was  to  have  taken  effect  He  WMASoand  whig. 

droaofa  printed  bat  little  excepting  hia  pi^er,  which  wis 
Ineratiye.  He  was  in  bnsineas  whon  the  wsroommenced ; 
toon  after  whieh^he  took  peaeage  in  e  raael  boiind  toNew 
Toik,  end  wea  drowned.  He  lived  in  Bliott  atreet,  end 
hia  printing  house  wea  in  Gedaden'p.  ellej. 

Tboiub  Powul  wea  en  Bngliahmen,  end  aerved  )dB 
eppreniioeehip  in  London.  He  eeme  to  Oherieaton  in 
1769,  end  wee  employed  by  IKmotlqr «  ibrenuui  in  hia 
printing  hoase.  Powell  wea  e  oorreet  printer,  hia  ednoetion 

had  been  good,  and  in  his  manners  be  was  e  gentleman. 

In  1772,  Timothy  admitted  Powell  as  a  partner.  The  firm 
was,  Thomas  Powbll  &  Company.  Their  printing  house 
was  near  the  Exchange.  Timothy,  as  a  silent  partner, 
edited  the  OazeUe,  and  directed  the  general  coucema  of  the 
firm. 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  1773,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
made  by  the  chief  jastice  in  the  council,  or  upper  house  of 
assembly,  it  wee  ordered,  thet  Powell  should  immediately 
ettend  that  house.  Powell  eooordiogly  attended,  and 
examined  if  he  was  the  printer  end  pnbliaher  of  the  South 
OaroUna  GfateUef**  then  ahown  to  him.  He  answered  thet 
he  waa.  He  wee  then  naked,  by  whet  enthority  he  pre- 
enmed  to  print  as  an  ertiele  of  newa  in  hia  pi4E»er,  a  metier 
pniporluig  to  he  e  pert  of  the  prooeedinga  of  this  hooae, 
oh  the  26th  of  Angnat  inatent  ?"  To  whieh  he  replied, 
**  Thet  the  copy  of  the  metter  there  printed  wee  delivered 
to  him  by  the  Hon.  Williem*  Henry  Drayton,  one  of  the 
members  of  thet  hooae,  who  derired  him  to  printthe  aame." 
The  honse  **  Besohed"  That  as  he  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  printer  of  a  part  of  their  proceedings,  without 
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their  order  or  leave,  he  was  "  therehy  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges,  and  a  contempt  of  the  house." 

Powell  was  told  to  aek  pardon ;  he  declined.  The  house 
then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant at  arms,  and  broqght  to  the  bar.  This  was  done ; 
and,  when  at  the  -bar,  he  was  again  informed  of  the  charge 
against  him;  and  that  the  house  deaired  to  bear  what  he 
oonld  say  in  ezcnlpation  at  aaid  cbaige.  Powell  deelarad 
that  **  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  oomoiitted  aaj  ofibnee." 
It  was  again  demanded  of  him,  if  he  would  aak  paidoa ; 
he  aniwered,  he  would  not. 

The  non.  Mr.  Dn^on,  In  hie  plaoe,  abknowledged  that 
he  was  the  peraon  who  aent  the  copy  of  that  part  of  the 
Jonrnala  printed  hj  Powell,  to  the  press ;  but,  withoat  in- 
tention to  oflfend  the  house,  etc.   The  house  then 

"  Resolved^  That  Thomas  Powell,  who  hath  this  day  been 
adjudged,  by  this  house,  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  privilege,  and  a  contempt  of  this  house,  be  for 
his  said  offence  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  Charles- 
ton ;  and  that  his  honor,  the  president  of  this  house,  do 
issue  his  warrant  accordingly."  Before  putting  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Drayton  claimed  leave  to  enter  his  protest  and 
dissent ;  which  he  did  aooordingly.  The  president,  the 
Hon.  Egerton  Leigh,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the 
house,  issued  his  warrant  Powell  waa  imprisoned^  and 
remained  in  eoniinement  until  the  morning  of  the  aeeond 
of  September  following. 

On  the  second  of  September,  the  Hon.  Bawfina  Lowndeay 
,  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  or  commons  houaa  of  awam^ 
•bly/'  and  George  Qabriel  Powell,  one  of  its  members,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  etc,  had  Powell  brought  before  iham  bj  a 
writ  of  Aoteis  corpus^  and  diaohaiged  him. 

On  the  same  day,  Powell  pubKahed  n  ChwMt  ezlnh 
ordinary,  in  which  Drayton's  dissent  and  protest  were  in- 
serted.   The  council  resolved,  that  the  protest,  as  pub- 
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lished  that  day,  was  materially  different  from  that  on  their 
joumalBi  and  was  therefore  "  false,  acftndalous  and  mali- 
dons,  tending  to  reflect  upon  the  honor  and  jnstioe  of  the 
bonae;"  and,  "that  Wiltiam  Henry  Drayton  wa^inatm- 
mental  to  the  pnbfieation/'  Before  patting  ihe  qneation, 
Mr.  Drayton  daimed  lem  to  enter  hia  diaaent  and  pro- 
teat  ;  whidi  he  acoordhngly  did.  In  thSa  proteat  ICr.  Dray- 
ton aaaerted,  that  the  proteat  aa  pobllehedy  excepting  some 
mlaspelling  in  copying  by  the  derk,  and  themiaprtnting 
the  word  fdfUai  fat  pMMtt  wbb  ezpready  the  aame 
as  the  original. 

The  next  day  the  council,  styling  themadvee,  **the  apper 
honae  of  aaaembly,"  resolved,  "  That  Mr.  Drayton  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt  of  that 
house,  in  being  instrumental  to  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
test," etc.  Before  putting  the  question,  Mr.  Drayton  entered 
his  dissent  and  protest.  The  resolve  was  passed,  and  Mr. 
Drayton  directed  to  withdraw.  He  withdrew  accordingly. 
The  council  tlien  passed  the  following  reaolve. 

"  That  when  T.  Powell  was  before  this  house,  hia  whole 
deportment  and  behavior  manifested  the  moat  insolent 
disrespect ;  and,  so  far  was  he  from  discovering  any  con- 
trition for  his  offence,  that  he  flatly  dedared  that  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  committed  any,  and  therefore  thought 
it  hard  to  ask  pardon ;  and,  being  informed  by  the  prad- 
dent,  that  the  honae  waa  of  a  difibrent  opinion,  he  still  ob- 
Btinatdy  peraiated  that  he  oonld  not  aak  pardon.'' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  aame  day,  Mr.  Drayton,  in  oon- 
dderation  that  the  honae  had  not  proceeded  with  him  **  to 
the  last  extremity,"  informed  that  body,  that  he  ndtber 
aent  the  proteat  to  the  preaa,  nor  ordered  any  peraon  to 
carry  it,  or  even  dedredthe  printer,  or  any  peraon  to  pub- 
lish it;  that  Mr.  Edward  Rntledge  sent  the  copy  to  the 
printer."    On  this  information,  the  house  resolved,  that 
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Mr.  Drav-ton  "  had  purged  himself  of  the  contempt  and 
breach  of  privilege  with  which  he  stood  charged.** 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  the  sheriff  of  Charleston 
dietrict,  having  attended  the  council  agreeably  to  order, 
was  directed  by  the  president  to  make  out  a  copy  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by  the  Justicee  Lowndes  and 
G.  G.  Powell,  Esquires,  by  virtue  of  which  be  bad  two  days 
before  removed  T.  Powell  from  prison  and  carried  him 
before  said  j  astioesy  with  bis  retam  thereon.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  *^take  imder  their  oonsideratioii  the 
nature  of  the  diacbaige  of  T.  Powell,  printer,  to  report 
sneh  reaolntions  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  bouse  to  enter 
into ;  and  to  prepare  an  bomble  address  on  the  snfageot  to 
bis  miyeety,  and  another  to  bis  honor  the  KentMiant  gov-  ^ 
emor."  The  chief  Jnstice,  and  two  other  members  were 
of  this  committee,  who  reported  the  following  reeolntions, 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  power  of  commitment  is  so  neces- 
sarily incident  to  each  house  of  assembly,  that  without  it 
neither  their  authority  nor  dignity  can,  in  any  degree  what- 
soever, be  maintained  or  supported. 

"  Resolved,  That  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Esquire,  speaker  of 
the  commons  house  of  assembly,  and  George  Gabriel 
Powell,  £sq.|  member  of  said  house,  being  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  wms  quorum,  lately  assistant  jndges  and  jastices 
of  bis  nujesly's  court  of  common  pleas,  have,  by  virtue  of 
habeai  corpus  by  them  iesned,  caused  the  body  of  T.  Powell 
to  be  brongfat  before  them,  on  the  second  of  this  instant 
September,  and  the  said  jnstioee,  disregarding  tiie  com- 
mitment  of  this  house,  did  presumptuously  discbarge  said 
T.  Powell  out  of  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  under  the  com- 
mitment of  this  house. 

Bmlved^  That  the  said  justicee  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  contempt  of  this  house,  by  their  public 
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EYOwal  and  declaration,  made  by  them  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  that  this  house  is  no  upper  hooae  of  assembly ; 
on  which  principle  alone  th^  did  discharge  the  said  T. 
Powell ;  they  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  absolutely  and 
aetnally  alioHslied  one  of  the  branohee  of  the  legislature ; 
and,  in  'ao  doing,  baye  anbVerted  tbe  conatitution  of  thia 
govenimenti  and  baye  expfeasly  sounded  tbe  moat  danger- 
oua  alam  to  the  good  auljeeta  of  thia  province. 

**JRSnoAwtf,  Tbat  a  copy  of  tfaeae  reaolu^ona  be  sent  to 
tbe  oommona  bouse  of  aawmbly,  together  with  a  message, 
complaining  of  aueb  conduct  and  breach  of  our  privilege, 
by  their  members;  and,  setting  forth,  that,  aa  tbia  bouae 
has  always  been  careftil  to  support  ita  own  Juat  rights  and 
privileges,  so  it  has  always  been  cautious  not  to  infringe 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons  house ;  and,  that 
this  house,  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  commons  house, 
does  expect  they  will  direct  Rawlins  Lowndes  and  George 
Gabriel  Powell,  Esqra.,  two  of  their  members,  to  waive  their 
privilege,  in  order  that  this  house  may  proceed  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  their  said  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt." 

Tbe  committee  reported,  also,  according  to  order,  a 
inessage  to  the  commons  house  of  assembly ;  an  address  to 
the  king,  and  another  to  the  lieutenant  governor ;  ^  with 
all  which  the  council  agreed,  and  presented  and  forwarded 
tbam  according  to  their  reepective  destinatlona. 

Tbe  commons  bouae  of  assembly  did  not  comply  with 
the  requiaition  of  tbe  upper  bouse;  on  tbe  contrary,  tbey 
justified  the  conduct  of  their  speaker  and  Judge  Powell, 
and  directed  tbe  agent  of  tbe  province  in  London,  **  to 

*  The  nppor  houM  of  assembly,  in  their  address  to  the  lieutenant  goTemor, 
obsore,  that  Powell  was  discharged  by  the  justices.  "  by  virtue  of  a 
powergiven  by  a  proTincial  act,  passed  December  12, 1712,  to  two  justices, 
OM  bdnf  of  the  qooram,  to  pat  to  ezMDtkm  flie wjiiii  act»  to  saeh 
intents  and  puposes,  as  the  said  act  can  be  put  in  execution  in  the  kingdom 
of  England ;  upon  the  sole  and  avoWed  principle  that  we  annot  aa  nppw 
house  of  legislature." 
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make  the  most  hamble  representatioas  to  his  majestj  of 
the  oondact  of  his  oouncil  [upper  hoase]  aud  to  implore 
their  removal;  or,  each  marks  of  his  royal  displeasure  to 
ihem,  as  may  prevent,  for  the  fiitare,  sooh  aa  eneroacb- 
ment  oo  the  liberties  of  his  people."  The  eommons  house, 
at  the  same  time,  addressed  the  Ueatenant  governor,  in- 
ibrming  Mm  of  the  condoot  of  the  oooneil,  and  that  thsy 
bad  directed  the  agent  of  the  province  to  represent  it  to 
the  Idng,  etc,  and  condnded  with  earnestly  requesting  bis 
honor,  that,  as  a  considerable  time  must  elapse,  before  their 
complaint  to  tbe  king  conld  be  heard,  etc.,  he  wonld  "  be 
pleased  to  snspend  such  members  of  the  conndl  as  ordered 
the  said  commitment,  until  his  majesty's  royal  pleasure 
should  be  known  ;  and  to  appoint  in  their  8tead  men  who 
really  have  at  heart  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  the 
interest  of  the  province."  The  governor,  as  was  expected, 
declined  complying  with  the  request  of  the  commons,  and 
in  this  situation  the  affair  rested,  until  the  pleasure  of  his 
miyesty  should  be  known. 

The  bosinsM  remained  before  the  king  and  oouncil,  I 
presume  in  an  unsettled  state,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  which  event,  probably,  stayed  all  proceedings  npon  \% 
and  it  was  never  more  agitated.  As  to  what  became  of 
Powell,  or  respecting  the  part  he  took  in  the  war,  or 
whether  he  returned  to  England,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  information.  The  OazetU  was  discontinued 
some  time  alter  the  war  commenced,  but  was  revived  by 
Timothy. 

MABTOBOiroa  was  born  in  Providence,  Bhode  Island. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Crouch,  and  continued  the 

bnsiness  of  printing  in  Charleston  some  time  after  his 
death.  In  1780,  she  removed  with  her  press  and  types  to 
Salem,  Massachusetts.    [See  Salem.~\ 
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John  Wills,  the  eldest  ion  of  Bobert  Wells,  was  bora 
ID  Charleston y  and  served  an  apprenticeehip  at  Donaldson's 
printing  house  in  Edinbuigh.  He  Boceeeded  his  fitther  as 
a  printer  and  bookieUer  at  Gbarleaton,  in  1776.  Althongh 
the  Ikther  was  a  aeslons  royalist,  fhe  son  took  a  dedded 
part  in  fkror  of  the  oonntiy.  He  printed  and  fought  in 
its  defence,  nntil  die  dtj  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1780. 

Wells  belonged  to  a  ndlitaiy  company  in  Charieston 
which  marched  to  asrfst  in  the  si^  of  Savannah,  by  the 
allied  American  and  French  armies,  in  1779,  and  daring 
this  nnsnccessful  campaign,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 

a  brave  and  vigilant  soldier.  When  Charleston  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  he,  with  many  others,  to  save 
his  property,  signed  an  address  to  the  British  commander, 
and  he  printed  a  royal  Gazette,  which  he  continued  until 
December  1782.  For  these  offences  he  was  proscribed  by 
the  state  government,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Appre- 
hending that  he  could  not  safely  remain  in  Charleston 
when  the  British  surrendered  the  place  to  the  American 
goverament,  he  left  the  city,  and  went  with  his  press  to 
I^sssan,  New  Providence,  published  the  Bahama  Gazette, 
and  never  more  retomed  to  the  United  States.  [Su  New 
H^mdence,^ 

Except  in  Charleston,  there  was  no  printer  in  South 
Carolina  hefore  the  revolation. 
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G£OBGIA. 

The  settlement  of  fhis  proviDce,  named  after  Gkorge  n, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  begin  until  the  year  1782. 

The  public  printing,  till  1762,  was  done  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  There  wus  only  one  press  established  in 
Oeor^a  before  the  revolution. 

Savannah. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  this  colony  at  this  place, 
and  a  printing  house  was  opened  early  in  1762,  by  James 
JoHXeiON,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  there  served  a 
regnlar  apprenticeship.  After  his  eetablishment  in  Saya&« 
nah,  he  printed  for  the  govemmenl 

The  government  of  the  colony  gave  Johnston  a  hand* 
■ome  pecuniary  eonrideration  for  settling  in  that  place. 
He  printed  an  edition  of  the  laws ;  and,  in  1768,  begaa 
the  pnhlication  of  a  newspaper.  This  newspaper,  and 
printing  for  the  colony,  was  the  chief  employment  of  his 
press.  He  did  some  hnriness  as  a  bookseller;  was  a  very 
honest,  reputable  man,  acquainted  with  the  art  he  pro- 
fessed to  practice ;  and  in  his  general  condaet  was  a  good 
and  useful  member  of  society.  He  died  in  October,  1808, 
aged  seventy  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children. 

NEW  STATES, 

As  these  states  and  territories  were  not  settled,  or  were 
not  located  as  distinct  governments,  before  1776, 1  shall 
only  take  notice  of  the  period  when  the  art  was  introduced 
into  them. 


YnoiOMT. 
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VBRMONT. 

This  district  became  a  itate  after  the  revoliitioii;  no 
prait  had  pnnwulj  beoi  eitabllahedinit.* 

JvDiH  Faikdook  Bpoorr  and  TmoxBT  Gmmr,  irho 
httva  bean  menHoQed  at  printers  at  Korwiehy  In  Gonneoli- 
cQt,  remoyed  from  thaiplaoe  toHanoferinKew  Hainpihir«» 
flien  daimed,  wiUi  oHier  towna  on  lihe  eaak  rfde  of.  Oon- 
neotioot  river,  by  the  people  Snbabiling  Yennont,  where, 
for  a  short  lime,  they  pabHahed  a  newspaper.  They  then 
earned  their  press  to  'Westminister,  and  were  the  first  who 
introduced  printing  into  Vermont  In  Westminster  they 
published  Tlie  Vermont  Gazette;  or^  Green  Mountain  Post 
Boy.  This  paper  made  its  first  appearance  in  February, 
1781. 

Spooner  had  the  whole  management  of  their  printing 
house,  as  Green  still  prosecuted  the  printing  business  in 
Kew  London.  The  firm  continued  only  a  short  time. 
Green  relinquished  his  interest  in  it;  and  the  press  and 
tjigm  which  were  owned  by  him  were  sold,  after  the  lapse 
of  four  or  five  years.  George  Hough  was  the  purchaser. 
He  removed  them  to  Windsor  in  1788,  and  there  formed 
a  partnership  with  Alden  Spooner.  Alden  was  the  broiher 
of  Jndab. 


*  The  VermonterB  had  their  prinUng  done  at  Hartford,  and  before  and 
during  the  reyoluUon,  were  dependent  upon  the  columna  of  the  CkmiMea** 
Mf  CmnuU  to  cany  on  their  wiuf  ue  with  the  dtliMis  and  aulhotHka  of 
NowToik,  iMpertiag  tbstr  tttio  to  As  ptesaat  tenttny  ol  Ycmoat— JT. 
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KENTUCKY. 

JoHH  Bradford  began  printing  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  1786.  After  which  preflses  were  set  up  at  Frankfort, 
and  in  other  towns. 


T£NN£SS£K 

R  RouLSTOFR,  firom  Massachosetts,  set  up  a  press  at 

Knoxville,  1793. 


OHIO. 

8.  Trbemak  St  Son  introdaced  printing  into  Cincinnati 
in  1795. 


MISSISSIPPI  TERBITOBT. 
A  prsM  wat  MtablidMd  alHatelMf  in  1816. 


MICHIGAN  TBRBTTOBT. 

Mntiiig  ia  Mid  to  hm  bMO  intvodaoed  into  DotroH  in 
1816. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Several  printing  honaee  were  opened  at  New  Orleans,  aa 
eoon  as  that  coontiy  came  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  these  new  states  and  settlements,  at  the  time  of 
the  war  were  but  little  known.  The  white  inhabitants 
were  but  few,  and  they  were  scattered  in  solitary  settle- 
ments, or  in  a  few  straggling  towns  and  villages  through 
a  vast  tract  of  country,  where  the  art  of  printing  had  not 
extended.* 


'  It  may  be  interestiiij;  to  notice  the  gradual  extenaion  of  printing  be- 
yond  the  region  embraced  above.  A  paper  wae  pobUshed  In  Maine  at 
Fklmooth  in  17^5 ;  in  Missouri  in  1806 ;  Mississippi,  1806 ;  Indiana,  1808 ; 
XiGhigan,  1809;  Illinois,  1814;  WUconsin,  1831  ;  Texas,  1834;  Iowa,  1836; 
Or^n,  1847;  California,  1848;  Minnesota,  1849.  These  wiU  be  found 
more  partlcolarly  nolioed  nadw  theaeeooiitQl  Newspapen,  in  llie  dmcI 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Nova  Scotia  in  1751 ;  but, 
at  that  time,  there  was  but  little  encouragement  for  the 
press. 

TTai.t»at. 

The  fini  iireas  wm  estebHahed  at  Hafifio,  and  tiiare  waa 
not  a  sMond  in  the  provinoe  until  1706. 

BimiOLOifBir  0unr  Jmnon  haa  already  been  men* 
tloned.  He  waa  the  grandaon  of  Bamnel  Qreen,  of  0am- 
bridge,  and  waa  of  the  finn  of  Green,  BnaheU  ft  Allen,  of 
Boston.  He  removed  to  Halifkz  with  a  press  and  types  in 
Angnst,  1751 .  He  died  in  about  six  weeks  after  his  arrival , 
aged  fifty-two  years. 

John  Bushbll,  who  had  been  the  partner  of  Green  in 
Boston,  immediately  succeeded  him  in  Halifax.  He  printed 
for  government,  and  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1752, 
published  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
work  for  government  was  inconsiderable,  but  was  the  chief 
support  of  Bnshell.  He  was  a  good  workman ,  but  had  n  ot 
the  art  of  acquiring  property ;  nor  did  he  make  the  most 
economical  use  of  the  little  which  fell  into  his  hands. 

BnaheU  died  in  Febmaiy,  1761.  He  left  one  son  and  a 
dani^iler*  The  aon  waa  sent  to  New  England,  and  aerved 
an  ^ipfentioeahip  with  Daniel  Fowle,  printer  in  Ports- 
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mouth,  New  Hampshire.  When  of  age,  he  worked  aa  a 
journeyman  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a 
tavern  at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Front  street.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1797. 

The  daughter,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  assist  her  father  in  the  printing  house.  She 
oould  work  both  at  case  and  press ;  and  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  printers,  a  swift  and  correct  compositor.*  Bosh- 
ell  left  little,  if  any,  property  to  his  fiuniljr.  HiB  daughter 
was  handBome,  but  nnfortanate. 

AnTHOHT  HiNRTsacceoded  Bushell  as  a  printer  at  Hali- 
ikz.  He  was  a  Gemaa,  and  had  lived  some  tine  with  ft 
printer*  but  had  left  his  master,  and  became  •  fifer  in  one 
of  the  British  retgiments.  With  this  r^pment  he  oame  to 
America.  In  1768,  the  time  Ibr  which  Heniy  had  enfisted 
'  being  ended,  he  was  discharged  from  the  reg^ent,  which 
was  then  stationed  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  He 
then  went  to  Woodbridge,  and  was  employed  some  months 
in  tiie  printing  honse  of  James  PtelDsr ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Nova  Sootia.  There  was  then  no  printer  in  the 
province,  and  his  pretensions  to  skill  in  this  art  greatly 
&cilitated  his  introduction  to  business  in  Halifax.  He 
began  with  the  presa  and  types  which  had  been  used  by 
Bashell.   He  published  the  Gazette;  and  government, 


*  There  have  been  many  iiutancee  of  women  performing  the  work 
llMptliitliif  iMMM^  Iftenieessof  fir.nukiiii,lBN«w^ort,[8Mlltirpait] 

were  expert  compositors ;  and  so  were,  it  is  said,  the  daoghtera  of  Mr.  D.  H. 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  William  Mc  Culloch.of  Philadelphia,  informs  me  that 
he  Mw  in  a  printing  houae  near  Philadelphia,  two  women  at  the  press, 
irtio  cooM  perfotm  thdr  W8ek*a  wort  with  tiiiMNbfldBl^fMiiKalcf  flie 
journeymen.  As  compositors,  women  and  girls  have  not  unfrequenHf 
been  employed,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  Some  printers  from 
Scotland  have  assured  us  that  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  typographer 
<rf  Glaagow, Fonlls, was  anadeiit  at  tlw  bmhiBSS.  IMUs A  8oo floar* 
ishcd  as  printers  about  1785. 
These  remarka  apply  to  the  year  1815. 
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thiongh  neoeantj,  gave  him  aome  work,  whieh  was  badly 

ezecQted. 

In  1766,  a  printer  with  a  new  and  good  apparatus,  came 
from  London,  and  opened  another  printing  houae  in  Hali- 
fax. He  published  a  newspaper,  and  was  employed  to 
print  for  government. 

Henry,  who  had  been  indolent,  and  inattentive  to  his 
affairs,  did  not  despond  at  the  establishment  of  a  formidable 
rival ;  but,  much  to  his  credit,  exerted  himself  and  did  better 
than  he  had  done  before.  After  a  few  yean  trial,  his  ri^val» 
not  finding  his  bonness  so  profitable,  nor  the  place  so 
agreeable  as  he  expected,  retnmed  to  England,  and  Henry 
was  again  the  only  printer  in  the  province.  He  procured 
new  types  and  a  workman  better  skilled  than  himself. 
Heniy's  printing  from  this  period  was  ezecnted  in  a  more 
woikmanlike  manner  than  fonnerly ;  he  having  employed 
a  good  workman  in  his  printing  hoose  as  a  Joomeyman. 

He  remained  without  another  rival  nntil  the  British 
army  evacnated  Boston  in  March,  1776,  when  the  printers 
in  tliattown,  who  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged 
to  leave  that  place  ;  and  they,  with  other  refugees,  went  to 
Halifax.  Henry  continued  printing  until  his  death.  He 
possessed  a  fund  of  good  nature,  and  was  of  a  very  cheer- 
ful disposition.  Although  not  skillful  as  a  printer,  he  was 
otherwise  ingenious.  In  1787,  Henry  having  procured 
German  types  from  the  found  cry  of  Justus  Fox,  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  published  a  newspaper  in  the  German 
language,  of  the  same  title  with  that  which  he  continued 
to  publish  in  Snglish.  This  Qerman  paper  was  conducted 
by  the  jonmqpman*  before  meutioned. 

'  This  Joumevman,  named  Henry  Steinor,  arrived  at  ^alifax,  in  1782, 
with  the  last  detachment  of  Hessian  troops  that  came  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Bif tMtJn  our  levoliitiaiiuy  mr.  He  was  aoorponL  He  had  been' 
regularly  bred  to  printing.  As  hostilities  ceased  soon  after  hh  arrival,  he 
Obtained  a  farlougla,  to  w<^  with  Heniy.  When  the  detachment  to 
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When  Henry  arrived  in  Halifax,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  woman  of  African  extraction,  who  waa  a  pastry- 
cook, and  possessed  a  small  property,  the  fruit  of  her  in- 
dustry. To  acquire  this  property,  Henry  consented  to  a 
connection  with  this  sable  female.  The  property  which  he 
acqaired  by  this  negotiation  enabled  him  to  purchase  the 
few  printing  materials  which  had  belonged  to  Bushell, 
and  to  build  a  house  in  which  he  afterward  lived.  His 
companion  died,  in  two  or  three  yean,  without  issue  by 
him.  Deedemooay  in  another  ease  of  partiooloredonptialB, 

*  v_  ^ 

Thet  Heaven  bad  made  W  aneh  ana." 

Henry-'s  consort  had  probably  a  like  desire,  for  it  is  said 
the  proffer  of  marriage  came  from  her. 

In  1778,  Henry  married  a  countrywoman  of  his,  who 
had  been  hi8  housekeeper  for  ten  years.* 

He  died  December,  1800,  aged  sixt^-six. 

Robert  Flxtchsb  arrived  at  Halifax  from  London,  in 
1766,  with  new  printing  materials,  and  a  valuable  coUeo- 
tion  of  books  and  stationery.  He  opened  a  printing  home 
and  bookstore  near  the  parade;  published  a  newspaper, 
and  printed  for  governmept.  Until  this  time  there  had 

which  8teiner  belonged  waa  about  to  return  to  Europe,  his  oflacers,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  contracted  to  mU  him  to  Henry  for  the  term  oi 
d^ten  Donths,  for  thirty-six  guiaeaa.  Stefaier,  supposing  this  aato  to 
be  legal, oontfanaad with  Henry  the  time  stipulated ;  after  which,  reotifing 
good  wages,  he  remained  with  him  till  1789.  Steiner  then  went  to 
Philadelphia.  When  Steiner  left  Heniyi  his  Oerman  paper  was  dis- 
contlnned. 

I  On  the  occasion,  the  following  paragraph  appeared,  February,  1774, 
in  the  Boeton  Evening  Po$t.  "  Married  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr. 
Anthony  Henry,  aged  about  SO,  to  Mrs.  Barbary  Springhoff,  aged  about 
M ;  it  la  nid  dia  haa  two  IraabaiMb  now  ttriniri  ddldran,  ten  grand 
children,  and  fifty  great  grand  children." 

This  statement  is  not  correct.  Henry  was  then  forty  years  old,  and 
Barbary  not  more  than  fifty -five.  She  had  several  children  and  grand- 
chlldren ;  tmt  not  near  the  nomber  mentioned. 
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been  no  bookstore  in  the  province.  Fletcher  executed  his 
printing  with  neatness,  and  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
art  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  remained  at  Halifax  until  1770, 
then  sent  his  printing  materials  to  Boston  for  sale,  and 
returned  himself  to  England. 

JoHK  HowB  began  printing  in  Halifax,  in  1776.^ 
After  the  peace,  in  1784,  printing  found  its  way  into  the 
proivince  of  ^ew  Bnmswick. 


I  8e6  ante,  p.  176-7,  also  BsUne'sZtfolMi  AiKmiem  JMMtfm,  i, 
548-6a— if. 
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CANADA. 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Canada  soon  after  ita  con- 
quest by  the  British.  There  was,  however,  bat  one  press 
established  there  before  1776. 

Quebec. 

Soon  after  the  oiganization  of  the  govemment  of  the 
province  by  the  British,  a  printing  honse  was  established 
in  Quebec  hj  William  Brown  and  Thomas  Qilmore,  uider 
the  firm  of  Bbown  &  Gilmoe&  They  were  the  first  who 
introdaoed  the  art  into  Oanada.  Thej  printed  in  both 
English  and  IVench ;  and  their  work  was  esecnted  in  a 
▼eiy  handsome  manner.  Brown,  I  am  informed,  was  % 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  employed  some  years  in  the 
printing  house  of  "William  Hunter,  in  "Williamsburg,  "Va. 
Gilmore  was  a  native  of  reiint^ylvania,  and  served  au  ap- 
prenticeship with  William  Dunlap,  in  Philadelphia.*  Their 
partnership  continued  till  1774.  From  that  time,  Brown, 
the  senior  partner,  carried  on  the  busiaess  for  himself. 

*  The  intelligence  sent  to  me  f  tx)m  Canada  respecting  the  countr>'  where 
thflM  printers  wen  born,  m  published  in  the  lint  edition,  I  find  waa 
erronooua.  I  have  afaice  nceiTod  more  correct  Infonnatiim  reapoctliig 
them. 
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ADDENDA. 


Ohxuiophbb  Sowrb  Third. — TIm  following  ardele, 
handed  to  the  author  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
reflects  much  houor  on  the  character  of  ChriBtopher  Sower, 
the  third. 

Capt.  Coleman,  who  took  Sower  prisoner  in  his  excursion 
to  Germantowu,  was  himself,  sometime  after  Sower's  re- 
lease, taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  confined  on  board 
a  prison-ship  in  New  York,  wnth  others  from  Germantown 
who  were  acquainted  with  Sower.  Some  time  after  their 
confinement,  Sower,  with  some  of  his  British  friends,  went 
CD  board  of  the  prison-ship,  but  did  not  know  of  theoaptnre 
and  confinement  of  his  Qennantown  acqnaintanoe.  Sower 
soon  recognised  Coleman  and  the  others,  who  rather 
shunned  than  conrted  an  interview  with  him.  However, 
Sower  went  to  them,  fiuidliarly  accosted  them,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sarprise  at  finding  ttiem  in  their  present  sitoa- 
tion/  He  told  them,  particalarly  Coleman,  that  tfaey  had 
nothing  to  fiaar  from  his  resentment,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  disposed  to  befKend  them  as  mnch  as  lay  in 
his  power ;  ai  d  for  that  purpose  inquired  into  their  present 
drcnmstances.  Soon  after  Sower  left  the  prison-ship  he 
supplied  Coleman  with  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  effected  his  liberation,  and  that  of 
the  two  others,  his  companions,  without  an  exchange. 
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APF£NJ)IJC  A. 

HISTORY  OF  PRLNTINQ  IN  AMERICA. 
Ownm wiWD  «r  BMr.  Smm  B.  Bumans. 

The  precise  date  of  the  iDtrodaction  of  printiog  into  Mexico,  waa 
for  a  long  time  in  doubt.  Mr.  Thomas  ia  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  art  was  introduced  into  that  countrj  before  the  year  1569| 
the  date  of  the  license  for  printing  Molina's  dictionary,  and  he  il 
not  far  from  the  mark,  after  reading  what  the  Abbe  Clarigero  says, 
in  Mjing  that  "  We  may  conclade  that  printing  was  introdaoed  into 
M«iioo  previona  to  the  year  1&40."  When  Mr.  ThomM  wrote  Ui 
EtHovy  of  PrMng  ii  .iflwrAso^  tiri^  iroiki  oa  AjMiiM  wen 
nra,  And  il  !■  fwlmbk  tlial  then  wm  aot  oMintlieeoiintvy  prioted 
in  either  Ameriee  or  Smope  la  the  XTIth  eeaturj,  except  the 
copy  of  Molina's  dietioaiij ;  aov  many  of  the  period  laay  ha  Ibaad 
ia  oar  great  private  UhiaiiM.  The  dietionny  of  Moliaa,  ia  Meii* 
OHi  Bad  Speoiah,  printed  ia  Mexioo,  ia  U71,  ia  ijblb,  waa,  bj  maoy, 
iwerted  aad  beliaTad  to  he  tha  enBeit  hook  priated  ia  AaMtiea. 
It  wii  ft>aad  ia  eerefal  eoQeetioae,  hoth  pablio  aad  prirale,  aad  ao 
one  here  had  eeea  an  earlier  book  aatil  the  Dodtrma  OXrMoaa 
printed  ia  the  honae  of  Jaaa  Oroniheiger,  ia  the  dfy  of  Meiioo,  ia 
the  jeer  16i4»  wia  diaeofarad.  Oopieeofthismreworic  were  ibaad 
ia  two  waU  kaova  private  Uhraiiea  ia  New  York  aad  PkovideBee. 
For  a  hiBg  tiaie  the  hoaor  waa  awarded  to  thia  aa  the  eerIieat,hook 
priated  ia  AnMriea.  Batthen  ia  aow  atroagerideaoe  that  priatiag 
was  raalfy  iatrodaoed  ia  Hezieo  aiae  jeon  hefbn  that  time,  aad 
poaitiva  erideaoe,  faj  esiatiag  hooka,  that  a  press  was  eatabliahed  ia 
1540. 
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Baadm  findliu  witli  ewlj  books  rebtiiig  to  M«doo  ham  teon 
BMDtioD  of  a  book  printed  there  u  eariy  as  1S85*  The  pertieidMi 
are  given  by  PadilU,  in  his  work  entitled  Hi$toria  de  la  Fimdacion 
jf  Ducwrto  de  ia  J\wincia  de  Santiago  de  MexieOf  de  la  Orden  de 
Predtcadores,  eto.,  1625,  folio.  A(  pege  542,  speaking  of  ¥t.  Jim 
de  Estrada,  he nys:  **  Etiaiidom  eoMdetutvieiMhuoxuMCOUifqxi* 
per  la  primera  que  se  hiso  en  eeto  tierra  bastaba  pan  darle  menuMriai 
enaodo  el  aotor  no  la  taviaffa  eoBio  hi  tieae  ganada  per  haber  aido 
quien  fhi.  £1  primer  libro  qne  en  eete  noero  mnndo  se  eacribid  j 
hk  primera  coea  en  que  ae  ejercitd  la  imprenta  en  esta  tierra,  fa6  obra 
■nya.  Ddbaaelea  i  ka  norieioe  un  libro  da  S.  J  nan  Climaoo,  y  como 
no  loa  hubieee  en  romanee  maodaronle  que  lo  iradnjese  de  latin. 
Hiaolo  asi  con  presteza  y  elegancia,  por  ser  muy  baen  latino  y  roman- 
eiata,  y  fn^  su  libro  «i  primero  que  se  imprimid  por  Juan  Pablo$f 
primer  impmor  que  d  etia  tierra  vmo.  Bien  ae  muestra  la  devocion 
de  Sto.  Domingo  de  Mexico  en  que  un  hijo  suyo  haya  sido  el  primero 
que  en  estc  uuevo  mundo  imprimiese,  y  ooea  Uu)  defota  oomo  la  Ka- 
Cftla  eepiritunl  de  San  Juan  Climaoo." 

"  BeJog  in  the  house  of  the  novices,  he  did  a  thing,  which,  being 
first  done  by  him  in  this  country,  waa  enough  to  give  him  fame,  if 
he  had  not  otherwise  gained  it,  as  he  has  gained  it,  by  being  what 
he  was.  The  first  book  which  in  thi.s  now  world  was  written,  and 
the  first  thing  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was  employed  in  this 
land,  was  his  work.  There  was  usually  given  to  the  novices  a  book 
of  St.  John  ClimacuH,  and  a£  it  did  not  exist  in  our  language,  [en 
romance]  he  was  ordered  to  translate  it  from  the  Latin.  He  did  it 
with  quickness  and  elegance,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  and  Spanish 
scholar;  and  his  book  was  the  first  which  was  printed  by  John 
Pablos,  the  first  printer  who  came  to  this  country.  It  shows  well 
the  devotion  of  [the  Province  of  ]  San  Domingo,  of  Mexico,  that 
one  of  her  sons  was  the  first  who  printed  in  this  new  world,  and 
that  be  printed  so  devout  a  work  as  the  Spiritual  Ladder  of  St. 
John  Climacua." 

The  next  writer  who  refers  to  this  early  translation  of  Glimaona 
is  Fr.  Alonio  Femandes,  in  his  Buioria  Eedetiattiea  de  JfimiroB 
TiempoB."  Toledo,  1611,  folio.  Speaking  of  Fr.  Joan  de  Estrada, 
(page  122),  ho  says :  *'  Bate  padre  impriaid  b  tradooeion  que  hiac 
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de  San  J  nan  Clim&oo,  may  proveoliosa,  etc.  Este  ta6  el  primero 
libro  qae  Be  imprimid  ea  Mexico,  y  ftt6  afio  de  mil  j  qninientoa  j 
trienU  7  oinoo." 

«Xhif  Fatlier  printed  4k«  (rtnslatioii  which  he  made  of  St.  John 
GKbmu,  twj  piollteblt,  ete.  This  wm  the  first  book  printed  in 
Meiieo,  end  it  was  in  the  jeer  1635." 

The  nest  wUM^  is  ftmid  in  the  Aalrw  MiMee  4$  In 
prmiikaJ^/imiaAkuIitdiM  Obe&faitete  hj  Gil  Gennles  DnTOn, 
Hsdrid,  1649,  Mo,  page  23.  He  aajs.  •<  Bn  el  aflo  dn  aU  y  qaini- 
enloejtrfenlnydMel  Yii^  D.  Antenio  de  Hends»  lletd  in  im. 
pienin 4 Henso.  ID piinur impfesoc fhd  Jntn Pkhlos :  yelprimer 
libio  ipm  Be  imprimid  en  el  Nnevo  Mnndo,  ftid  el  qne  eeeribid  8. 
Jnen  Cnineeo  eon  el  titolo  de  Aooln  MpkrUnal  para  Ueffor  ai  eUh, 
tndaeido  del  kiln  el  esstelkno,  per  el  T.  P.  Vr.  Jun  de  k  Ifsgdn- 
Isnni  lelii^oee  doninieok" 

In  the  yier  1632,  the  Yioinqr  I^*  Antenb  de  Headom  earned 
pfintii^  to  Hesieo.  The  fint  printer  wee  Joan  Fkbkw,  and  the 
first  hpok  printed  in  the  new  world  was  that  written  by  Si^  John 
CUmsens,  entitled  iS^vMNMf  £ad!d«^  Trans- 
lated  from  the  lAtia  into  the  CMlalian  by  the  Yen.  P.  Ft,  Jnaa.de 
la  Magdelenai  Doniiniean  Beligioiis." 

These  three  writers  who  refiur  to  the  "  translation  of  the  iS^Mtaol 
Ladder  "  of  Climacas,  agree  except  in  the  date.  They  all  state  theft 
it  was  the  first  book  printed  ia  Mexico ;  and  two  of  them  add  that 
Juan  Pahlos  was  the  printer.  Davila,  the  last  author  mentioned, 
says  the  translation  was  made  by  Joan  de  la  Magdalene,  while  Ft^ 
dilla  and  Fwnandes  say  that  Joan  de  Estrada  was  the  translator. 
Thsee  names  refer  to  the  same  person,  "  Magdalcna  being  the  cloister 
Dame  of  Estrada.^  The  date  of  1532  given  by  QoDzalee  Davila  is 
evidently  wrong,  fie  says  Mendosa  carried  printing  to  Mexico  in 
1632;  whereas  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Mendosa  was  appointed 
viceroy  in  April  1536,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Mexico  antil  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  of  the  same  year.  (See  Die,  Umvertal  de  HiU.  y  d» 
fl^sty.,  torn,  y,  p.  240,  article  Mendoza).  Brunet  notices  the  sane 
diserspani^  in  the  date  of  Mendosa's  arrival.   Ue  does  not  however 


*  See  Davila  PadiUa,  p.  542,  also  Antonio  BibUolheca  Aova,  torn,  i,  p. 
686.  Both  in  speaking  of  Brtiada  say,  "BslndaoKBsMsgdeleoa." 
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refer  to  the  work  of  Femandei,  and  sayi  the  epoch  of  the  introdue- 
tion  of  printing  in  the  new  world  remains  to  be  fixed.  The  true 
date  of  Mendoza's  arrival  in  Mexico  being  1535,  the  date  ooire- 
Bpoads  with  that  given  by  Alonio  FernandeB  for  the  introdnction  of 
printing,  and  with  the  time  when  Estrada  made  his  profession  after 
one  year's  noTUiato,  during  whioh  time  be  is  laid  to  hate  made  bia 
translation. 

It  seems  that  no  copy  of  the  Spiritual  Ladder  has  ever  been  seen 
in  reoent  times,  and  the  quoted  testimonials  are  the  only  ones  yet 
found  which  refer  to  it.  The  disappearance  of  this  book  in  more 
than  three  hundred  years  after  its  publication  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, for  a  work  of  its  kind,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Icazbalceta  remarks, 
[being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  novices,]  but  a  small  number  was 
probably  printed.  These,  perhaps,  were  nerer  oiroulatod  outside 
the  convent,  but  used  up  as  aohool  booka  generally  are,  sooner  than 
any  other  class. 

D.  Joaquin  Garcia  Icasbaloeta,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  carefully 
examined  the  subject  of  Mexican  typography,  and  published  the 
results  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Diccicmario  Universal  de  Hi*- 
toria  y  de  Geografia.  Tom.  V.  Mexico.  1854.  Folio,  page  961. 
This  learned  writer  gives  a  list  of  books  printed  in  Mexico  prior  to 
1600,  and  the  places  where  copies  still  exist.  We  quote  the  titles  of 
«k«Me  printed  before  the  year 1544,  the  date  of  the  Doetrvna  CkriUi- 
ana  hitberto  anpposed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  America.* 

1.  ibHmadeAehiUo9,ia  wUflk  mljtba  kit  kwrvlmtem 
MTtd,  bearing  the  ibUowfaig  tefminatjon ;  '^ImprimicM  eate  Maanal 
d»  AiMm  m  la  gna  etndad  Mtsioo  par  aaiidado  d«  loi  Rtr. 
Mom  OUapoa  d«  k  Nam  EapaJIa  j  &  iw  expenMt:  «ii  mm  dt 
Jun  OromlMigtr.  Afio  dd  nadiiiUiiitp  dt  uontltfo  BtBat  Jmm. 
Ghriilo  de  mill  J  qaiaientoe  y  qnaimte.  A  zi^  dki  dd  m  dt 
MtnOm."  410.    fl^Xelfer.  [1640.]< 

TIm  abort  daioriptkn  ma  ltan|dMd  Stior  loaibaloeta  hj  B. 
FnaoiMO  Ooonlei  do  Yon,  of  Madrid. 


*  For  a  note  on  this  book  and  its  claims  to  being  the  fiiit  book  ptfaited 
in  America,  bpp  Rich's  Bibliotheea  Americana. 

*  We  rpgret  that  we  cannot  give  the  number  of  pages  in  these  several 
books  named,  as  they  are  not  stated  in  the  wotk  from  whldi  we  quote. 
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Dootriu  ObrbkbM,  tla.  Uwm.  No  date. 

This  Tolaan,  mkaovB  to  bibliogrftphen,  wm  found  by  Mr.  Htr- 
ri«e  in  the  Provindnl  Libnry  nt  Toledo.  It  it  deeeribed  by  bin 
in  bit  Additioot  to  bit  Bibliotheca  Americana  Fahnrfarftia,  Mid  fn 
letabni  there  giren,  pitoed  under  tbt  date  of  1640. 

2.  "  Rdaeion  del  espentable  terwnwto,  qm  tgoim  Bvoramentn  hn 
nobnteoido  en  U  oibdad  do  GnatoMU :  tt  oon  do  gnndt  ndaii^ 
don  J  dt  grnndo  i{}6niplo  pern  qnt  todot  not  nmendemot  de  nnettoot 
peoadoe  j  eetemoe  apreeoiyidoe  ptmqanodo  Dioefaere  serrido  denot 
Unmar."  (A«  «u2  "  Fu^  impreea  en  Ingran  oindtd  dt  Moxioo  on 
otta  de  Jnan  Oromberger  afio  miU  y  qninitntot  y  qvtiMto  y  wmu" 
4to.    4  leasee.    Gothic  letter.  [1541.] 

DeeoriptioB  fturaithod  by  Don  Finnoiteo  Qoniakn  dt  Ytcn  of 
Madrid. 

3.  "  Dootrina  brere  mny  prortehoea  de  las  ootat  qnt  pertontota 

&  la  fe  oatholioa  y  a  naestra  erietiandad  en  eetilo  llano  para  oomnn 
inteligODoia.  Oompuesto  por  el  Re?.  P.  don  fray  Juan  Znmarragi, 
primer  obiBpo  de  Mexico,  del  oonsejo  de  en  mageetad.  Impreaaa  en  ' 
la  miama  oladad  de  Mexico  por  an  mandado  y  &  an  ooeta.  Afio  de 
Mdxliij.  [1543]  4to.  Gothic  letter.  Title  1543,  oolophon  1544. 
In  the  poflseaeion  of  Senor  loubaloeta,  of  Mexieo. 

4.  "  Este  68  UQ  compoDdio  breye  qne  traota  de  la  manera  de  como 
ae  ban  de  hazer  las  processionea:  compuesto  por  Dioniaio  Richel  oar- 
taxaoo :  qae  esta  ea  latin  eo  la  primera  parte  de  toi  prtoiotot  opnt> 
onloe:  romtDiado  para  comun  atilidad." 

At  the  end :  "  Se  imprimis  en  eeta  gran  ciudad  de  TeDuobtitlan 
Mexico  de  esta  nueva  Espafla  por  mandado  del  may  reverendo  eellor 

doD  Fray  Joan  Zamarraga  :  primer  obispo  de  la  misma  ciudad  

Ed  oau  de  Jnan  Crombeigtr.   Ailo  de  M.D.zlii^."  [1544]  4to. 
Gothic  letter. 
In  the  poaseesion  of  Senor  Icaibalceta,  of  Mexico. 

5.  "  Eate  es  an  compendio  "  etc.,  (the  same  aathe  prerions  work). 
At  the  end,  "  Aqui  se  acaba  este  breve  compendio  de  Diooysio  oar- 
tQxano :  con  la  adicion  de  los  argamentos  con  sua  respucsta^H.  etc., 
que  tracta  de  lo  que  ee  mandado  y  vedado  en  las  processiuucs  :  en 
eapeeial  en  la  de  Corpus  Cbristi,  por  cuya  caoaa  se  romanio.  Im- 
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presso  en  Mexico  per  macdado  de  8.  obispo  don  fray  Juan  Zumar- 
raga  :  en  casa  de  Juan  Cromberger.    4to.    Gothic  letter. 

In  the  library  of  the  Convent  de  San  Coeme.  An  edition,  Mr. 
Icaxbalceta  says,  very  different  and  fuller  than  the  one  previonaly 
iiicutioned.  Mr.  I.  does  not  give  the  date  of  this  work,  but  from 
his  placing  it  with  the  publications  of  1544,  this  very  careful  »nd 
reliable  author  donbtless  had  authority  io  the  book  itself  for  so 
doing. 

6.  **  Tiipartito  del  Christianissimo  y  oonsolatorio  doctor  Jvaa 
Gerson  de  dootrina  Christiana  :  a  cualquiera  muy  proreehoia.  Tr»- 
ducido  de  latio  en  lengua  Castellana  para  el  bien  de  mnchoa  neoa*- 
sario.  Impresso  en  Mexico :  en  casa  de  Juan  Cromberger*  For 
mandado  y  &  costa  del  R.  S.  Obispo  de  la  miama  cindad  F.  Juan 
Znmarraga.  Bevisto  y  ezaminado  por  sa  mandado.  Afio  de  HJ).- 
xKiij."   [1644]  4to.    Qothic  kttet. 

Id  the  pooMHOo  of  Senor  loailwlMte. 

7.  **  Doetrim  OhiMuift  pm  initnioeioii  4  inlbmiaeMii  d«  lot 
Indioi,  por  manerft  do  lijttorift.  CompnMta  por  el  may  rereroodo 
padre  fray  Pedfo  de  Cofdoro,  de  biien»  nieBOfift  ptiana  fludador 
de  la  orden  de  ke  Predieadoree  eo  lai  yilas  del  mar  Ooeaao:  y 
por  otna  religioaoe  doetoa  de  1*  miinM  orden. . . .  l«  qnal  fbtf  em- 
prewa  en  Mexico  por  mendada  del  moy  B.  8.  don  fray  Jnen  Z«p 
mamga  primer  Obispo  desia  dndad :  del  oonasjo  de  aa  Hqertad 
&e.yaiiiooBtft.  Alio  de  H.dzUUj/'  [1544  ] 

At  the  end :  Impreaaa  en  k  grande  y  maa  leal  dudad  de  H esieo : 
en  oasa  de  Jiiaa  Oromberger :  qne  aanta  gloria  ayn  a  ooeta  del  diofao 
aefiorobiapo/'eloi  Aeaboeedeimprimir  AflodeM-d^zliiQ."  [1644] 
4to.    Oitikie  Irtfsr. 

CSopiea  are  in  the  poaanaaloa  of  Senor  leaabaloeta,  of  M esieo,  and 
of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  of  PcoTidenoe,  B.  I. 

The  aame  donbt  whioh  ezialaaa  tothe  firrt  printed  book,  eiiala  ahp 
in  regard  to  the  fliat  printer.  In  1640,  we  find  a  book,  the  Mmmal 
AduUoi  belbre  refinred  to,  ianied  from  the  preaa  of  Jnan  Cromberger, 
in  the  oi^  of  Mezieo.  Thia  Cromberger  waa  a  eelebcated  printer  in 
Seville.  Other  known  woika  bear  bia  imprint  with  the  datea  of  1641 
and  1644  in  Mexioo.  Before  and  daring  the  aanw  yian,  hooka  bear- 
ing Crombeiger'a  imprint  at  Serille  alio  appeared,  aeveral  of  them 
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(for  example  the  Onzeno  de  Amadis,  1546,  and  as  early  as  1541, 
Sepulveda's  Dtaloffo  Uamado  Democratet)  followed  by  a  remark 
indicating  that  he  was  deceased,  vis. :  "  que  santa  gloria  haya,"  and 
"  difunto  que  Dios  haya."  The  printing  may  have  been  carried  on 
by  his  family  aftar  hia  death,  as  was  often  the  case  with  eininent 
priuters  The  Regla  Christiana  breve,  printed  in  Mexico  in  1547, 
4to,  Gothic  letter,  has  no  printer's  name ;  while  the  Doctrina 
Christiana  en  lengua  Espjj^nolay  Mexicana,"  priated  in  1550,  bears 
the  name  of  Juau  Pablus  as  printer,  the  same  one  who  is  said  to 
hare  printed  the  Escala  Espirituai,  and  who  calls  himself  the  first 
printer  in  the  new  world,  at  the  end  of  a  book  priated  by  him  in 
Mesioo,  in  1556,  folio,  Gothic  UUer,  entitled  OoMiUutioMt  cUl 
mttMpwU  jr  provMCws  de  la  mujf  inngne  jf  miUjf  Itai  tiiHdad  «U 
Tmmektithn,  MEmo,  da  la  Kutva  EtpwM, 

Mr.  IflMbileeti,  in  Ui  artielt  btfbre  refemd  to,  fmrn  wyik  «•  ' 
hftte  qvoied  these  titlee,  ntkei  »  very  happy  conjectttre  by  wkieli 
the  apparenl  oontndiolion  seens  tmomA.  He  snggoets  tliai  Joa* 
Pibloe  vMj  baTe  been  at  SeTiUe  in  tlie  employ  of  OMaberger,  who 
was  oharged  by  Hondoia  with  the  eotabliibmoot  of  a  printing  preM 
in  tho  oitj  of  Meiioo^  ood  wbosent  Jnaa  I^loo  over  to  oondiMt  tho 
biuiacii  ia  tho  bobm  and  ftr  tho  bonoflt  of  hb  maHor.  Tliat  after 
tho  death  of  Omnboiger,  PhbloB  booamo  tho  owner  of  tho  eatabliah- 
montk  and  wai  in  this  way,  althoagh  nottho  fiiatowner  of  a  printing 
pnaiy  noTorthelfai  entitled  to  tho  honor  of  oalling  liinaolf  tho  fliat 
piintor  in  Monoo. 

Althoqgh  wo  hnow  of  no  book  with  a  data  aa  early  aa  that  attri- 
bntad  to  tho  translation  of  Olinuwoa,  it  renudna  Ibr  no  to  note  two 
other  worka  of  thia  period  whioh  wo  find  mentbnod.  Oil  QomaloB 
fiaTih^  already  quoted,  aaya  on  page  7  of  his  Tkaairo  EeebtiattieOt 
**B1  primer  Oatoohiiaw  qne  so  imptimid  on  Longna  Moiioana,  para 
enswIianidokalndioaloeiorividolM.  F.  Jnaa  BaadreBi  Boli^«ao 
Doniaioo,  on  el  alio  1687,  qno  doapuea  flid  digniarimo  Obiapo  de 
k  Santa  Igleaia  de  Ghntemak." 

Nkkohu  .dntomb,  vol  I,  p.  765,  Madrid  od.,  montioaa  only  aa 
written  by  Jnan  Bamirea  Ad9«rtme{a  tobr§  d  »enieio  pemmalf 
eto.,  and  Cfampo  FbridOf  ^ftm^pbtpara  taBkoHar  a  la  vtrind^  oto. 
Ahm»  FtrMmdtt,  in  hiaiTwIorMi  BcdetkuHea  ie  Nuettm  Tiai^w. 
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Toledo,  1611,  folio,  where  he  speaks  of  the  DominicaDS  who  had 
written  and  printed  religious  books  for  the  iDstructioD  of  the  Indians, 
meotioDS  F.  Juan  Ramirez  having  written  "  Un  libro  oopiosiasimo 
de  ejempIoA  para  exhortar  a  toda  virtud,"  etc.  Fr :  Augu$tin  Da- 
Vila  PadiUa,  btfore  oited,  meafcioiM  onlj  the  Exea^tlot  jxtra  ex- 
hortavt  etc. 

8.  Cancionero  Spiritual  en  que  de  coatierien  obvas  may  prove* 
ohosaa  y  edificantes,  etc.    Mexico.    1546.    Juan  Fahlos. 

[From  Sr.  Pascqual  de  Qayangoe,  Spaaisb  traoaktor  of  Tickncr's 
StMt.  of  Spanith  Literature.^ 

9.  A  de  Mendoia,  Orderanxaa,  etc  Mexico.  1548.  Folio.  Jtum 
Pabhi.  [Harriase.] 

Antonio  de  Leon  does  not  mention  our  author,  but  Don  Antouiu 
de  Alcedo  y  Bexarano,  in  his  Biblioteca  Americana,  1807,  Ms.  2 
vols,  folio  (copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown"),  attri- 
butes to  him  the  following :  Vatecitmo  en  Ungua  Mexicana  para 
initruir  d  los  Indios  en  la  Religion  Christiana,  Mexico,  1594,  4to. 

The  actual  existence  of  this  catechism  of  Ramires  we  find  no 
where  shown.  Gonnles  Davilla's  assertion  that  it  was  the  first 
catechism  printed  in  the  Mexican  language,  and  the  date  of  1537 
giTOD  by  the  same  on  page  7,  does  not  interfere  with  his  statement 
on  page  23,  as  already  quoted.  We  have  seen  that  the  date  of 
1532  has  to  be  changed  to  1535,  when,  aooording  to  his  assertion, 
printing  wis  iDtrodooed  into  the  new  world.  The  year  given  by 
Aloedomay  bo  iillitr  «  niilike,  or  it  may  refer  to  a  later  odition. 

TImto  is  jii  uoHmt  tHattmmA  aibovlaprateBdod  tni  piiDlof  IIm 
Moziean  pres.  0.  FdkoBStein,  in  his  GmAidUe  cfsr  JBueh  drmektr' 
kmtt,  Leipsig,  1840, 4to,  p.  329,  says  that  "Oirolaaiio  PmIo  Loffl- 
bwdo  of  fif«ioift,lndboon€anodbytiio  Yioeroy  Moodonto  Mozioo, 
in  order  to  print  llie  orddnaikmM  legurnqmB  totttetiomt  jm»  ooii- 
Mii«o  jmridieo  MncictmOi  and  that  Uiia  work, »  iblio,  pvblidiod  ia 
1549,  naj  bo  oomidoitd  tbo  lint  AiMrieiii  priiH.  Ho  names 
Gonnlsi  tat  avthori^;  and  part  of  his  qnolalioii  mmwoh  por> 
IboUy  to  tbo  abovo  ostraot  fton  Gonnloi  DaTik.  B«t  w<e  bafo  Mt 
ibond  tho  giTon  title,  yoar  tad  sin  in  tho  Aaliw  Jbfciioiifee,  aor 
any  other  refbioaoo  to  mdi  a  work.  Antoaio  do  Looa,  in  hit 
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Epitome  says,  that  the  Lioeooiado  Antonio  Maldonado  was  the  fizst 
to  undertake  a  Reportorio  de  la$  CedtUcu,  Provitionei,  y  Ordenan^at 
JieaUs,  for  which  work  he  was  authorized  by  a  royal  decree  issued 
in  the  year  1656.  It  ia  not  known  that  he  ever  finished  it.  Anto- 
nio de  LeoD  farther  says,  Dr.  Vasco  de  Puga  carried  out  the  same 
plan  in  his  work  entitled  Prom'siones  Cedulas  Instmccionei  de  tu 
Majettad,  etc.  Mexico ;  .en  ca$a  de  Pedro  Ocharte,  1563.  Folio. 
Black  letter.  This  book  exists,  but  neither  in  the  royal  decree 
ordering  the  viceroy  to  have  such  a  collection  made,  nor  in  the 
author's  preface  is  found  any  indication  that  an  earlier  work  of  the 
same  character  was  known  at  the  time.  Nicholas  Antonio  does  not 
Airnish  any  additional  light  as  to  the  first  law  col  lections  of  New 
Spain.   He  did  not  eveo  know  of  tho  Cedulario  of  Poga. 


A  List  or  Bookb  PRnraio  in  If  moo  bhwun  tbb  Yiabs 

1640  AHDlGOO  INOLUBITB. 

1540.  Mannal  de  Adulto8,[of  which  only  the  last  leayes  are  known, 
bearing  the  following  termination  :]  Imprimiose  este  Manual  de 
Adultofl  en  la  gran  ciudad  de  Mexico  por  mandado  do  los  Rev. 
Sefiores  Obispos  de  la  Nueva  Espafia  y  a  sua  expensas:  en  casa  de 
Juan  Cromberger.  Afio  del  nacimiento  de  nuestro  Sefior  Jesu 
Christo  dc  mil  y  quinientos  y  quarenta.  A  xiy  dias  del  mee  de 
Deiiembre.    4to.     Gothic  letter. 

1540.  DoRT&iMA  Christiana.  [No  date]  assigned  to  this  year 
by  Harrisse. 

1641.  Bekoion  del  espantable  tarromoto,  que  agora  nuevamenta 
ka  aeonteddo  en  la  oibdad  de  Oiatanala,  etc.  Mbzioo.  JtMtn  Orom- 
fterycr.  4to.  CMkioidUr, 

*1648.  JvAH  ZiWAimAOA.  DoolrlBa  hnw  mj  proTedhoia  da> 
ka  eoaaa  que  pettaaaaea  A  la  ft  oalboUaa  y  a  nnaifeKa  oriitiaadsd  an 
aalib  llano  paimeooraa  lataUgeneia.  Mmoo.  J^hm  (MmUrger,  4to. 
OoASohUtr.  (OrfaAyiM .iiuMe,  No.  2869.) 

1644.  OxoNiBio  RioHBL.  Este  es  on  oompendio  brene  qne  traeta 
de  la  maaera  de  eomo  se  haa  de  haeer  Isa  proeeeioneai  eto.  Mmoo: 
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1544.  D10NI810  RiCBEL.  Este  cs  un  coiupendio,  etc.  Another 
edition  of  the  same  work.  Mexico  :  Juan  Cromberger  [without 
date]  4to.  Gothic  letter.  {Catalogue  Andratle,  No.  2ti6G,)  this  edi- 
tion is  placed  by  Mr.  Icazbalceta  among  the  publications  of  1544. 

^1544.  Juan  Gerson.  Tripartito  del  christiauis^imo  y  oonsoU- 
torio  doctor  Juan  Gerson  de  dootrina  Christiana :  a  oualquiera  may 
provechosa,  etc.  Mkxioo  :  Juan  Cnmberger.  4to.  Gothic  letter. 
{Catalog  Andrade,  No.  2477.) 

fl644.  Pkdbo  DB  OoBDOTA.  DootriiM  Ohriititiia  por  ioatnioeioa 
4  ioforiDMion  de  1m  lodios :  per  maaera  de  hietoria,  e(o.  Mxxioo : 
Jium  Qrwnbergtt,  4to,    GotJUo  letttr, 

1546.  JvAM  QuMsaMAOk.  Ilo«feriift  oriiliAiia :  mw  dwte  y  Tor- 
didera  pa  geu  lU  eradido  7  tetm*  Mnioo,  [no  printM^f  bmm.] 
4fto.    OoAio  latttr.  {Oaialogme  Andndtf  No.  2370.) 

1646.  CSaoeionero  Spiritml  en  que  deoonfeieriaa  obnu  muy  pro7»- 
ohoHi  7  •diflMatee,  eto.   Hsxioo.   1546.  JtuMMb§, 

[From  Sr.  FuoqiuJ  de  Gayangos,  Spaoiik  teMaktor  c^Tiekner*! 
Sitt,  of  Spawth  iaiferaAire.] 

1547.  Regla  chrietiau  broue :  p  ordenar  k  ^a  7  tpo  d'l  xpiaao 
q.  M  qere  Mliiar7  iMior  avaliiia  dupneeta:  paq.  JTeaazpomora 
•neUa.  Hixioo:[aopriiiter'iiiaiiM.]  4to.  OoikiebUer.  (^Oaitdogm 
Andrade,  No.  2658.) 

1548.  Ordeaamaade  Antonio  de  Mondoia.  Folio.  JwmPaUo» 
(HanuM). 

*1548.  Dootrina  en  Mexioano.   Mixioo:  Jkon  iWM.  4lo. 

Tbia  ie  Mud  b7  Mr.  loaabaloeta  lo  be  the  earlieak  Imm^  Anom, 
pnated  in  an  aboriginal  laognage  of  Aaerioa. 

1548.  F.  Beato  OB  Obsuha.  Opera  Medidnalia.  H BXiao :  4to. 

*1550.  Dootrina  obrirtiana  en  lengoa  Ropafiola  7  Meiioana. 
MBZlOO:«/Haii  AUm.  4to.  QtMikUmr, 

*1668.  Pbdbo  db  Gamtb.  Dootrina  oriftiaBa  en  kngoa  Mesi- 
caaa.  Hbxioo  :  Jhm^  PMm,  8yo. 

1554.  ALPH.A.TBBAORUOB.  BeoognitioSnniaralanun.  Hbxioo. 
Folio. 

1554.  AuB.  A.  Vbbagbuob.  Dialeotiea  Beeolntio.  Mbxioo. 

Folio. 
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1554.  F.  Cervantes  Salazar.    Dialogi.    Mixicx):  8vo. 

"^1555.  Alonzo  Ds  MouNA.  Yooabalario mexioaoo.  Mexico: 
Juan  Pahlos.  4to. 

1556.  Alph.  A.  YsaAOBUOi.  Speoalumoonjagionim.  Muioo. 
Juan  PahloB.    4 to. 

1556.  Alph.  A.  Yerao&uob.  GonstiiuoiooeB  del  anobispado  de 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Fol. 

1556.  Alph.  A.  YERAcauoB.  OrdinariainflaoriordinisluBrcmit' 
arum.  Mexico.  4to. 

1556.  Francisco  Marroquin.  Doctrina  ChriBtiana  en  leDgna 
Utlatleca  Mexico.  4to.  (Remeial,  cfe  CAiapof,  lib.  Ill,  oap. 
tii,  Ternaux,  No.  98.) 

1556.  Freyre.  Sumario  de  las  qaentafi  de  plata  y  oro  en  los  rey« 
nofl  del^PirA.    Mexico.    8vo.    (TVmoux,  No.  73). 

1557.  Alph.  A.  Yeracruce.  Physicaspecalatio.  Mexico.  Folio. 
*1558.  Matdrino  Gilberti.    Arte  en  leagaa  de  Meohoacan : 

Mexico.  Juan  Pahlos.    8vo.  Italic*. 

♦1559.  Matttrino  Gilberti.  Dialogo  de  doctrina  chriatiana  ea 
letigua  dc  Mechuacao.  Mexico  Juan  Pablo*  Breuano.  4to. 
Gothic  letter. 

*1559.  Maturino  Gilberti.  Yocabulario  en  lengua  de  Meobu> 
aoan.  MsxiOO.  Juan  Pahlos  Bressano. 

1569.  Maturino  Gilbrrti.  Graoimatioa  latina.  Mexico.  8vo. 

im.  A.  DE  LA  Vera  Cruz.  Oarto  [without  date].  Mexico. 
Foliow 

1660.  AmdrebdiOlmob.  GhraaiiiiatieR6tIi«siooaLiDga»ll«s- 
SeaoM.  ToConaqiuB  «t  Huasteen.  Hbzioo.  2  vob.  4l0b  (Sqaier't 
Monograph  of  Avikon  om  tke  Language*  of  CktUrtU  AmerieOf  p. 
38). 

1660.  Maoiial  para  admiolatnur  kw  aamuiiMtos.  Mexico.  4t(». 

tl560.  Franoiboo  de  Cepbda.  Arte  de  laa  lengua  Ohiapa,  Zoqae, 
oeldalee  j  oinaeaateoR.  Mexico.  4to. 

1561.  Mknale  Romaavm.  Mexico.  Fdio. 

tl568.  Vaboo  de  Puqa.  PraviaioiMa^  oMolas,  inftraeeionetde  sa 
Migealad,  pan  k  buena  expedioion  de  lot  n^gooioe  7  adniniatraebn 
dejaatioi%7goveniaoiondeatRNaeTRBipRfiR  ete.  Mexico.  Fsdro 
OekarU.  Folio. 
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1666.  Catakgu  Patnun  GoDoilii  Trideuiiai.  [withoat  date]. 
Hbxioo.  4U». 

fim  Alonio  db  Molina.  CoafenioBtrio  mtjor  bd  leBgom 
UoioMMjCSMtdhia.   HlZlOO.  Jmiomo  de  EtpiiiiOta.  4la. 
tl665.  AnmiODBlIoiiiiiA.  OoBftMioairio  hum  n,  hafiu  Max- 

1666.  DoMiMOO  DC  I«A  AmnraucBoif .  DMlriiw  obriHiMui  m  Om- 
ttUiDO  7  MtdowOb  Mizioo.  Adlro  Manfa.  4to.  {Temaux,  Now 
98.  AZIisaaea  ^imHoom^ 

1666.  B.  A.  LnmiCA.  DeS^tam  nom  legia  MoniMAtii.  Mix- 
oo:  410.   (Rioh't  Bib.  Jmmioma  Fatal,  No.  46). 

1667.  Baglaa  7  oomtitueionat  do  lo  Oonfindio  do  loi  jonBoatao. 
Hizioo.  Volio[oM]oof]. 

tl667.  FfeDio  DB  Fbbia.  DoetrioB  oluiotioaB  oo  loi^ga»  Ota- 
te]]BBB7CopoCooo.  Mbzioo  : /Who  Morte.  4to. 

1667.  loatitote  ocdinii  Boili  FiwoiioL  Mbzioo.  4lo. 

*1667.  BbBIIO  taVAHDBI.  DoOtriBBOBlOBgBBMiztOOB.  Ubz- 

100.  Mro  Merit.  4to.   OUkie  kUer. 

*1668.  Bbbiio  Fbbhavdbb.  ABoAoroditioBof  tlionBMiroflc. 
Mbzico.   JMro  Morte,  4lo. 

1668.  MoBBil  pan  odaiBiitwr  ko  awtfOBtoit  Mazioo.  4to. 
tl671.  AiOBio  DB  MouBA.  Alto  do  lo  langoa  Mozioaia  7  Oao* 

lolliBO.  Mbxioo.  AAw  Maria.  ISno.  €MA  kUtr. 

tl67L  AiOBio  DB  HouKA.  Yooalialam  on  longno  Moziooao  7 
Oulalliiio.  BfBXioo.  JbUonw  d§  SjphMa,  FoUo. 

tl671.  Alobio  db  Mouma.  Yoaabihrio  on  CaofeoUuo  7  Mosi- 
ooaa.  Mbxioo.  .inlonai?  de  S^nnoaa.  Folia 

1678.  P.  DB  AauRTo.  Tralado  do  quo  ao  doboa  odaiuitaur  ko 
aacramentos  &  Iob  iodioa.    Mbzioo.  8vo. 

*1574.  J.  B.  DB  Laguna.  Arte7DiotioBariooo]oqgwMielioo- 
oana.    Mexico.  .Fodro  BaUi.  8to. 

1574.  Ordenauas  Bobre  aloabolaa.   Mbxico.  Folio. 

*1575.  Matubimo  Gilbsrti.  Tesoro  spiritual  de  pobraa  oa  Imh 
goa  de  MichuaooB.   Mbxioo.  JaUtmio  de  Spinoia.  8vo. 

^^1575.  J.  DE  LA  Anunciacion.  Dootrioo  Christiana  may  coa* 
pUda  (en  Caatiilana  7  Moxioana).  Mbxmxk  i'adro  BaliL  4(o. 
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1576.  S.  J.  £.  BniHAynrrn&A.  Miaiaoa  TheokgU.  Mxxioo. 
8vo. 

tl576.  Alonzo  dk  Molina.  Arte  de  U  leagu  Mexioana  y  Ga»- 
tellaoa.    Mkxioo.    Pedro  BalU.  870. 

*1576.  M.  DB  VAaaAS.  Dootriiu  GhristUna  en  Gasielkao, 
Mezioano,  7  Otomi.    Mxxioo.    Pedro  Batti.  4to. 

*1677.  J.  MsDlNA.  DooirioaliB  fidei  ia  Mechuacaneosiam  iado- 
nim  lingua.   Mszioo.   AtU.  Ricardo.'  Folio. 

*1577.  J.  tm  LA  Anuhoiaoion.  Sflimoiiario  m  leogva  MaMoaaa, 
lIlElOO.  Aatmdo  Bkmrdi, 

1577.  OomaMo  Ala logioadtAiiilollM.  MuoOi  8f». 
Un.  Ofida  NiMMii  iMi  da  trirtibM.  Hum  8to. 

1677.  O—k  Poaiai  Aodw»  Aldali  IhiMaBWia.  Mmoo.  8fo. 

*1578.  Aimrao  raMimvA.  Ooateriouffe  H^vr  an  k  kngoa 
Hasioaaa  J  OMitlbaa.  Huioo.  Mm  MK  41a. 

*1678.  ALamomMouirA.  DaeteioaahiiHiaMMlngnallaxi- 
MUM.  Hnaoo.  Acfrv  Mka^  9vo. 

*1078.  J.  ra  OoHDOTA.  Alia  an  Zapotooa.  Kmoo. 
MroBattL  Bn, 

1079.  OanBMaialyrnbrieaiflaMnI  aiMi  k  orfaa  da  arfibiat  1m 
wMBiai.   Mkiioo.  8fa. 

U79.  iMtnmkayaito  paiasigakraLoUadifiM.  Mum. 
8to. 

*1S80.  BABni.R(iiAA«.  Oartakydaalriaa<awrtknbwTOb<a 
k  kagoa  CbvakiM.  Mmoow  Adha  Maria,  dfta. 

*1688.  J*.  Di  Gaova.  Ookqak  dak  fw  y tnaqnUdtd,  an  ka- 
gwMaiMBn.  Ifnno.  iWwOdbof*.  8ro.  (nniawB»N«.lfi5.) 

1668.  OambaikuPalaoio.  DklflgganlitaiiadakftrMakB 

wadakgaam.  'ifaaaoo.  Ad^  Oeftorft.  4to. 

1683.  FonwkPtvaadttnklnrif.IiBdka8.BiplkiiifiMnttBa»- 
tu.  Mszioo*  8fo. 

*1585.  BxBN.  Di  Sahaouv.  Finlmodia  Xpiaaa  j  Sannoaariada 
ka  Baatos  del  aflo,  alOb   Mxxioo.  Pedro  OekaH$*  4la. 

1686.  Jktataloa  gnaial  da  Baroakaa.  Mmoo.  4lo^ 
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1587.  Garcia  ds  Palacio.  InstraccioD  nantioa  para  el  baen  nso 
J  regimiento'de  Ia«  Naoe  an  trasa  y  gobierno,  conforme  4  U  altm 
de  M^jioo.    Mbxioo.    4to.    (TVmaux,  No.  167.) 

1587.  CoostitntiooesordiD.  fratr.  cremit.  S.  Aug.  Mexico.  8vo. 

1589.  Forma  j  modo  de  foodar  las  oofradias  del  cordon  de  S.  Fr. 
Mexico.  8to. 

1592.  Ao.  Farpan.  Tratado  breve  de  Medecina.  Msxico.  4to. 

1593.  QsronimodkObs.  SjmboloCatholieoIndiano.  Mexico. 
{Temaux,  No.  224.) 

1593.  J.  OmoNA.  OoUoquiot  en  leogoa  Mexicana.  Mexico. 
(Temaux,  No.  190.) 

*1593.  Ant.  DBL08  RsTES.  Arte  en  lengna  Mixteea.  Mexico. 
FedroBatti.    8to.  (TVmoiix,  No.  189.) 

*1593.  Franoiboo  de  Alvabado.  Yocabulario  ea  lengna  Mii- 
teoa.  Mexico.  Buhro  BoUL  4to. 

1594.  J.  S.,  DB  BuBiAyKifTUBA.  MiElecB  TkeologU.  Mexico. 
8to. 

1596.  B<gk  jtkiftdkiEwiwii.  Mizioa.  Uil 
*1B95.  AafOHio  dil  Birooii.  Art*  d«  b  kagm  NtiiauM. 
Hmoo.  iVcfrvMHk  Sto.  (AvTomo.  Bib.Euptm,  JfrntOfim* 

1,  p.  168.) 

1595.  FudaoioD  oIndtttganoiMda  h  ordw  d«  k  OMraad.  Mix* 
ICO.  8fo. 

1598.  AiraomoDBBiiraoii.  ArtodoklMgimMezieaoft.  Mix- 
ico.  12010.,  Moond  aditioB    {Tmiamx,  No.  225.) 

*1699.  Juan  BAinnA.  OoBftnioDario  «i  Itngw  MeiiMnB  y 
CMlellBiB.  Mmoo :  on  tl  ooiifonto  do  Samsiaqo  T&ATtLUiiOO. 
MML  Qrdborta.  2  vok  b  1. 

1699.  JuAK  BAFniTA.  HtiliTodBlitoni.  Mszioo.  12bo. 

[This  it  probBUj  tho  work  Bolioed  bj  Tgnumxt  No.  268  as 
•«FlBtioaB  Mfaks  da  lot  Iifdiaa  pan  k  doatriaa  da  aaa  hijoa,  an 
kogoa  Haziaaoa  iBtitokda  hnabnakktoDI."  Tha  aopj  daaeribad, 
wbiah  is  Ika  obIj  ana  knowB,  k  wtAooft  tha  tiUa  paga,  b«t  on  ita 
haakhaaniha  data  of  1599.  .BerMfam  giTaa  tha  date  of  1691.] 

1599.  JvAV  BAvntTA.  Fktkaa  aotiqaaa  qae  ao  k  axcalkatis- 
aima  kogoa  Nahnatl  oonando  j  onoaoto.  Hizico.  Sro.  (rcr- 
iMiiz,No.284.) 
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1599.  Juan  Baptista.  Compendio  ^a  las  EzoeliiaB,  de  la  Balb 
de  laStnoto  Graiada,  en  langoa  Mexican  a.  Mkzioo.  Enrico  Mar- 
<m«s.  8to.  (Catalogue  of  Mexican  books  soUl  by  PoUiok  uid 
Sinuson.    Loadon,  1869.   No.  151.) 

*1600.  Juan  Baptista.  AdTertenoias  pan  lot  oonlbMirai  dt 
lofl  natarales.    Mxxioo.    M.  Ocharte.  8to. 

flGOO.  RelaciOD  HiKfenriaHnrlAl—  Kg^qiftf  ygBWIilfWdft  FftHpft  IL 

Mxuoo.   PtdroBaUL  4lo. 

As  there  may  be  doubts  of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  books,  the  titles 
of  trtiMi  are  given  above,  it  bM  been  dened  best  to  state  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  or  upon  whose  authority  they  have  been  placed  in  this 
list  Those  marked  thus  •  hare  been  seen  by  Sefior  Icazbalceta,  of 
Mexico  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Berondt  Those  marked  thus  f  are  in  the  coUeo- 
tkn  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Aiomi,  Prorldeooe.  The  ftnthoritles  for  many  cf 
the  others  are  Temaux,  Rich,  and  others  as  stated ;  the  remaining  are 
tnkiafromMr.HaniM'tiKWMAmiliiMnbana  FXnif/wrfwa, 


Books  Pumtbd  nr  Pbbv  bipobb  thb  Tiab  1600. 

1584.  Dootrina  Christiana  (en  Quichua  y  Aymara)  En  la  eindad 
de  lo6  Reyes.  (Lima).  Antonio  Ricardo.  4to.  (BacNST,  vol. 
n,  ool.  780).    Le  Clero,  Bib.  Americana^  No.  462. 

1585.  Confessionario  para  los  onras  de  Indios  con  la  instraccion 
oonira  sos  ritoe  tradncido  en  las  lengoas  Quiohoa  j  Aymara.  Lima. 
AaU.  Ricaardo.  4to. 

f 1585.  Teroero  Cateohismoy  exposicion  de  la  Dootrina  Christiana, 
por  Sermones.  Para  loe  ooras  y  otros  ministros  prediquen  y  eosefien 
%  ki  Indios.   En  la  oiadad  de  loe  Reyei.  Ani.  Ricardo.  4eo. 

166d.  Toadralafio  en  k  Imgua  geneitl  del  Pern  y  en  lengoa  Ee- 
pniok.  LliiA.  Sain  8m  (SVprowx,  No.  164). 

1694.  OrdMuum  qne  muido  haeer  D.  Chinin  Hnrtedo  de  Mtn- 
di^  pen  remedio  d«  loi  «ze8MNi  qn»  bw  oonegidofei  d«  lot  nntn- 
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nles  hacero  entratar  y  oontraotar  oon  lo«  Indios.  Lima.  Folo. 
(^Temaux,  No.  192). 

1596.  PiDRO  DX  OfiA.  Primers  parte  d«  Araneo  domado.  Im- 
preso  en  U  oiadad  de  los  Reyes  por  Ant.  Ricardo  de  Turin.  4to. 
(Temaux,  No.  201). 

1699.  Pedro  DsO&A.  Tremblorde  Lima  del  afio  1599.  Poema. 
LiifA.    (Temaux,  No.  230). 

f  In  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Proyidence. 
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AFFENDLS  B. 

Jacob  Bittbnhouse,  now,  in  1818,  eighty-aix  years  of  age,  a 
grandson  of  Nicholas  Ritt^nhoose  the  first  papermaker  in  British 
America,  is  liTing.  He  has  heen  many  years  blind,  bat  possesses  an 
excellent  memory,  which  seems  to  be  unimpaired.  He  received  from 
his  father  and  grandfather  many  interesting  narratives  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Philadelphia  and  Qerma4k>wo,  and  of  the  first  printers  and 
papermakers  in  those  placos. 

He  says  that  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia, 
after  he  left  this  city,  and  settled  in  New  York,  often  visited  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  he  would  sometimes  ride  from  one  of  these  places 
to  the  other  in  a  day.  [The  connected  distance  then  was  one  hun- 
dred miles.]  That  when  his  grandfather  and  a  few  others  settled  in 
Gennantown,  there  was  no  gristmill  nearer  than  Chester,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  horse  in  the  settlement  for 
some  time  afterwards,  when  an  old  horse  was  procured  from  New 
York,  and  this  horse  was  continually  employed  in  carrying  saoki  of 
grain  to  the  mill  at  Chester,  to  be  ground,  and' bringing  it  back 
when  ground.  This  was,  at  the  time,  continued  Mr.  Bittenhouso, 
the  only  horse  for  common  use  either  in  the  Gennantown  settlement, 
or  in  Philadelphia.  The  grain  fbr  tboM  living  in  Philadelphia,  eto., 
continued  to  be  ground  ia  Obsfter,  untQ  WAIhw  Ptan  bvill  •  griH- 
uill  b  Philadelphia,  aftflmidi  celled  4he  Globe  mOI,  froift  a  tevera 
being  erected  dckt  to  it,  the  site  of  which  is  in  Third  street.  This 
■iU  WIS  used  as  a  gristmill  until  a  short  tine  beftfe  the  mdotion. 

He  mentions,  among  other  things,  the  fiiQowiag,  wliich  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  land  was  held  in  the  earlj  settlement  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  diffneace  between  its  Tshn  tiiea  andat  the  present 
day,  G]aQS,thegraBdlhther,we8soBMUungof  a  carpenter,  as  well  as 
a  papermaker.  He  constmcted  a  kind  of  batteaa  on  tha  pepermiU 
stream,  and  oeessionsllj  dcsosnded  with  it  to  the  Sehnjiki]],  fat  the 
purpose  of  fishing  in  its  stream.  A  person  ftom  Philadelphia  who 
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owned  a  large  tract  of  land  od  the  borders  of  this  river,  was  one  tim« 
viewing  and  examining  his  posaessiuns,  when  he  espied  Claus  in  his 
boat  fishing.  The  owner  of  the  ground  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  unexpected  sight  of  s  bo«t,  the  first  belonging  to  a  white  mao 
which  had  been  seen  in  that  stream,  that  he  became  desirons  of 
possessing  it,  and  offered  Glaus,  in  exchange,  a  piece  of  land  border- 
ing on  the  Sohujlkill,  of  wbiflh  he  deseribed  tht  limtts,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  oontAiDed  about  two  thooiaad  aciet.  GhMU  nAued  tht 
proffer. 

Jaoob  KttenhooM  abo  meotioiia  that  his  progenitors,  when  thej 
first  arrived  at  Phikdelphia,  dwelt  in  oaves  dog  in  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  daring  part  of  the  winter  1687-8.  Proud,  in  his  Buiorjf 
of  Pennsylvania,  meatiou  Hmm  mna,  and  ebasrvii  liliaft  thej  mn 
for  BMoy  yean  m«T>d  Ibr  the  habHitioni  of  imv  eoneit,  who  had 
noi  the  BeeM  ef  obtaining  other  lodgings. 
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APPEND JX  a 

At  a  County  Court  heI3  at  Cambridge,  April  1,  1656. 

Jn''-  Glover'  Gent.  Plant,  against  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  Deff^-  in 
an  act5n  of  the  case  for  an  acct.  of  an  estate  of  houses,  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  debts,  legacies,  and  gifts,  or  other  estate,  together  with 
the  deeds,  leases,  and  other  manoscripts,  and  evidencea  thereof,  w"^** 
by  any  manner  of  wayea  or  means,  eyther  have  been  (or  at  present 
bee)  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Henry,  or  under  his  rule,  costody 
or  dispose.  And  of  right  due  and  belonging  unto  the  said  Jn*** 
Glover,  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his  father  Mr.  Josse  Glover 
deceased,  or  Elizabeth  his  wife,  or  their,  or  eyther  of  their  gifts,  or 
by  the  last  will  of  W'"-  Harris  deceased  or  otherwise  to  him  the 
said  Jti"-  Glover  appt^-yniiif:  and  of  right  due  and  beluugiog  by  any 
manner  of  wayes  or  means  whatsoever,  and,  also  for  debteyning  and 
vrith-holding  the  same,  viz^-  both  the  account  and  estate,  with  the 
effects  and  profits  thereof  and  damages  to  the  said  Jn<>'  Glover 
thereby  susteyned. 

The  Plaiutiffe  ai)peared  by  his  attorneyes  Kdw.  Goffe,and  Thomas 
Danforth,  the  deff<-  appeared  personally  and  pleaded  to  the  case, 
The  Court  having  heard  the  Pl't's  demands  and  the  proffc  thereof, 
and  Mr.  Dungter's  acknowledgm"  and  Answ^*  w*=''  are  upon  file 
with  the  Records  of  this  Court,  the  Jury  fiudcs  for  the  plaintifie, 
as  appeareth  by  their  verdict  given  into  Court  in  writeing  (^^^  Ib 
abo  upon  y«  file)  tbeis  following  p'tio'** 

Imp*-     The  Inventory  as  it  is  brought  in  140  00  00 

It.  The  Presse  and  the  p'fitt  of  it  040  00  00 

It.  The  priae  of  Mr.  Dayes  house  030  00  00 

It.  Debta  imeiyed  by  Mr.  Dunstar  148  00  00 


'  He  studied  medidne,  became  a  practilioncr,  married,  and  settled  in 
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It.  More  debts  received  by  Mr.  Doniter 
It.  fieo^'  of  Mr.  HompheriM 

H  TIm  phte  flMnCioiMd  in  dw  InfenUny 


448  00  00 


015  00  00 
080  00  00 


It  won  Mkoowkdged  in  tl&a  Ooort  \j  Mr.  Pnnstor 
oiw  lilftr  tukatd,  and  one  iipl  Jqg,  ind  n  tQTnr 
phto. 

It.  ooownteh. 

Ik  adcnowledged  hj  Mr.  Dnniter  18  BliMun  of  lefiiM 

It  The  proiil  of  tlio  boniM  nnd  luidi  in  Oun- 

bridge.  177  10  00 

It.  Given  bj  Mr.  Harris  040  00  00 

It.  Household  stuffe  at  Sndbary  005  00  00 

It.  The  liooM  in  Bostoo  soold  to  Theodore  Atkimon  200  00  00 

It  Rent  received  for  the  farme  at  Sudbuj  iix  jeill  060  00  00 

It.  the  Rent  of  the  stocke  of  15  Kine  067  10  00 

It.  the  prise  of  eight  steers  and  bulls  and  fiften  kine  118  16  00 
It  for  tbe  rant  reoeiTod  for  the  ftrme  nt  Sadbnij 

seaven  yeares  042  00  00 

It  the  rent  of  meedow  010  00  00 

It  two  iwine  002  00  00 


It  the  &nne  that  Robert  Wileon  now  ooenpieth  to  bo  Mr.  Gloffr'e. 
It.  all  IIm  Bookw  of  Mr.  aiorw^a  <hnt  omm  to  Mr.  DanM, 

whiMof  Iw  ptottiwd  to  giro  in  n  Ontlel^gM. 
It  thoftmie  that  Qoodman  Rioe  nowooeiipiolk  to  ho  Mr.  Gbfor^jk 
It  that  Mr.  Dnnater  ahaU  giro  to  the  Oowt  an  aooonnt  aooording 

to  the  attaahoftt  when  the  Honoued  Oonrt  ihaU  roqniio  it 


Eiiontlon  granted  Jnno  17, 1606. 
The  Oonrt  oideiathat  Mr.  Dnoitar  thall  hring  in  hii  fttU  aoooont 
to  the  Oonrt  the  9th  of  Maj  nest 


It  Lead  paoa 


m  16  00 

448  00  00 


1170  16  00 


Oharlea  Ohadwioko  in  the  none  of  the  reit 


[JMtfA  Rteurdt,  toL  I,  p.  77,  Ao.] 
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At  ft  Moond  BowioM  of  the  Ooaoty  Court  hold  at  Oftmbridge,  9th 

(3)  mo.  1666. 

In  the  case  between  Jn^'  Glover  Plant.  agaiDst  Mr.  Hearj  Dun- 
Iter  Defi^-  entered  the  last  seosions  of  this  Court,  Mr.  Henry 
Danster  presented  his  anaw*^  to  the  Juries  verdict  in  writeing,  eon- 
teining  his  acconot  under  his  hand,  also  »  Gtttologuo  of  tho  bookit. 
villi  loaM  other  testimoiuei  in  Mffnonoe  lo  lh«otio,  all  w«i>  cm  vpoa 
file  vitk  the  Boooords  of  the  hot  Court,  whoronpon  the  Pkintiffs 
sot  being  nttiafied  with  the  aeoountn  praoented,  The  Court  idTiied 
both  pnrtiee  to  endenvoor  a  peaoenble  oomposnre  of  the  whole  bnia- 
rines,  eyther  hetwoeo  themMlTsi  or  by  able  men  Indiffuently  chosen 
between  them.  IMUd,  Bteordt,  toL  i,  p.  83.] 

At  a  County  Court  held  at  Charlea-Towne  June  19,  1656. 

Mr.  Henry  Duoster  ft  against  Mr.  Jn"-  Glover  Defft.  in  an  action 
of  Beview  oCtbe  suite  upon  attachm^  to  the  vallue  of  two  thousand 
pounds  oomenoed  and  prosecuted  in  the  last  County  Court  holden  at 
Cambridge,  by  the  paid  Jn°-  or  his  attorneyes  for  accounts  and  estate 
pretended  to  be  with-held  by  the  said  Henry  from  the  said  Jn°-  As 
also  for  the  auditing  the  accounts,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
Honoured  Magistrates,  and  for  the  ballancing,  setling  and'sattisfying 
what  upon  the  said  Accounts  is  right  and  just  to  be  done,  aooording 
to  attachm'  dated  12th  4th  mo.  1656. 

The  Jury  found  a  non  linnet.      \Midd.  Recordif  vol.  I,  p.  83.] 

At  ft  Goonty  Court  held  at  Cambridge,  by  a4)onmment,  June  24th, 

1666. 

Mr.  Henry  Boneter  [aomatioMB  hnaband  to  Bliaabath  the  reliot 
widow  of  Joaaa  Glover  deoeaaed]  Plant  agt*  Jn**  Gknrer  Gent  DefP* 
In  an  nation  of  the  oaae  for  debt  upon  aoooanta,  and  for  rights  and 
intereata  in  any  wiae  i^pertayndng  to  the  aaid  Henry  from  the  eetate 
now  olaimed  1^  tba  aaid  Jn**  Glover  by  vertoe  of  the  laat  will  of  hia 
father  Joaaa  Glover  deoeaaed. 

The  Plaintive  and  Jhft^'  appearing  in  Court  legally,  They  mutually 
agreed  to  referre  this  case  to  the  Hearing  and  determination  of  the 
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honoured  Bench  of  Magistrates.  The  CoortA  determioafcion  and 
jud^m'  in  the  said  case  is  as  fulloweth. 

AVhereas  tliere  hath  been  sdnie  actions  and  suites  of  debt,  account, 
aod  review,  in  this  Court,  between  Jn°  Glover  Gent.  And  Henrjr 
DuDBter  bis  father  in  Law  and  Guardian,  concerning  the  ettate,  under 
the  managemi-  belonging  to  the  said  John  Glover  by  the  will  of 
his  father  Jossc  Glover  deceased,  The  premises  considered,  and  the 
parties  consenting  to  issue  the  whole  case,  included  in  the  former 
actions,  and  judgm"  to  the  determination  of  this  Court.  The  Court 
having  taken  payiics  to  examine  all  matters  explicitly  in  rcfference 
to  the  whole  case,  doe  find  the  estate  of  Josse  Glover  is  Creditor, 
One  thousand  foure  hundred  forty  and  seaven  pounds,  nine  shilliags 
and  DiiM  pence,  and  a  silver  tankard  ia  kinde,  also  Mr.  Glover's 
bookes  aeoording  to  Cattologue  given  in  to  the  Court,  to  be  delWwed 
in  kinde,  also  the  price  of  a  bonM  al  Hingham  that  wu  received  of 
PayntiM  al  fifteen  pounds. 

And  the  estate,  is  alio  justly  debtor,  one  thousand  thre  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  one  ehiUing  and  seven  pence,  the  particulars 
whereof  are  expressed  in  an  aceount  hereunto  annexed. 

The  Court  therefbre  do  find  for  John  Glover,  one  hundred  and 
eeventon  pounds,  eight  sbiUingn  and  two  pence,  dite  from  Henry 
Dnntter,  seeording  to  the  aeeount,  leaving  some  debts  explimtly 
expressed  in  the  aeeount  to  the  valine  of  fifty  seaven  pounds  eleven 
shilllngi  fours  pence  to  be  ftirther  cleared  by  the  eaid  Henry  before 
any  credit  be  given  for  him  it. 

Abo  we  find  for  Mr.  Henry  Ihinster  the  lands  in  Sudbury  bounds, 
purehassd  by  the  sidd  Henry  called  the  farme  now  in  the  oeeupation 
of  Wibon. 

16S6.  June  25.  The  Aeeount  in  reffnence  to  the  aforenamed 
eaee,  bmng  drawn  up  and  examined  by  the  Honoured  Court  is  as 
fttUoweth. 

Mr.  Henry  Dunster  ia  debitor  £.    $.  d. 

Imp«*  To  plate  030  12  03 

To  a  tipt  Jugg  and  a  watch  006  06  06 

To  rents  of  land  in  Cawbrft^  whiles  in  Blower'a  hands  040  00  00 
To  rents  rec^  of  John  Stedman  for  ditto  070  00  00 

To  rent  of  ditto  rec^  of  Biehard  Firuneh  012  00  00 
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Tp  TCDt  iMfl  f&t  muA  fand  all  ihe  time 

To  ittDt  of  thoilato  hooN  ■Utho  ttmo 

To  iho  Immim  ud  load  at  BooIob  lold  Mr.  Atkinaoii 

To  o  L«iMj  gifoii  Ja**  Qlkmt  bj  Uo  UmIo  Hank 

To  utaiiailB  ai  Sodbory  five  poonda 

To  rant  of  Ibortan  Oowaa  aiz  jaaraa,  at  15*  pr.  oov 

To  reot  of  iraveD  ozaa  6  yearea  at  20*  pr.  as 

To  tba  aloeke  foartea  oowaa  and  aefaa  osaa 

To  laiil  ftr  maadow 

.To  tvo  Bwino 

To  ono  lead  pan  aonld  fin 

To  aala  of  Bookes 

To  00  mach  reo<^  of  Mr.  Tko*  Fowle 
To  ronla  Inib  Boaton  and  Canbridga 
To  advanoa  iqpon  the  Invantofj 
To  advanoe  upon  plate 

To  ao  mnoh  disbursed  in  building  and  otber  tbings 

upon  Henry  Danster's  land  in  Sodborj  bonnda 
To  tko  Inrentory  in  Groodes 
To  printing  presae  and  paper 
To  Mr.  Dayes  bouse  sold  for 

To  debts  rec<)  of  sevanll  poraona  £73  and  of  Peaoook 

and  Sill  X8. 
To  so  mncb  reoeired  of  Mr.  Humphery 
To  plate  and  other  tbioga  that  I  had  vie$  ei  modie$f 

gift  of  my  wife,  not  vallued 
To  plate  and  bedding  for  Mr.  Harris  and  Simon  Smith 
To  paper  — 16  Rheams. 
To  2  oxen  and  one  cow  killed  for  the  family 
To  profits  of  Btocke  aad  crop  the  first  yeare  of  his 

marriage  with  Mrs.  GloTcr,  aot  yet  accounted  for, 

abating  for  Servants  wages  and  diet 

To  a  siWer  tankard  in  kind. 

To  aU  Mr.  Glover's  bookes  unaold,  to  bo  ddivorod  ao- 
oording  to  Cattologao. 


£.  $.  d. 
016  15  00 

019  14  04 
214  00  00 
040  00  00 
005  00  00 
063  00  00 
042  00  00 
118  16  00 
010  00  00 
002  00  00 

001  02  06 
026  10  00 
099  11  04 

049  06  08 

020  00  00 

002  17  06 

050  00  00 
140  00  00 
050  00  00 
030  00  00 

081  00  00 
071  04  09 

073  16  11 

025  00  00 
002  00  11 
020  00  00 


016  00  00 
1447  09  09 
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To  a  house  at  Hingham  of  Paoter^es,  the  value  to  be 

made  good 
Mr.  Henry  Dunster  creditor. 
Imp**  By  kods  in  Sudbury  boundB  purchased  by  the 

said  Donster,  called  the  farme  now  in  the  ocoupa- 

tioD  of  Wilson,  foand  in  kind  to  belong  to  the 

Plantiffe 

Bj  the  diet,  apparell  and  edacaUon  of  Bogtr  and  Jn** 

Qkfmt  two  yeares  two  m?-  after  their  notWsMMN  £,  t,  d, 
iage  with  the  said  Dnniter  till  htr  deelih  at  iESO.  086  06  08 

By  disbanemt*  for  the  nudnteDaaee  of  Mrt.  Glorer  for 
diti  Hid  ftpptmU  in  aiAikMiaiid  healA  two  yearee 
and  two  awoths,  after  her  narriage  widi  Mr.  Dob* 
alar,  antil  bar  death,  with  a  ani^d  to  attend  bar  ai 
£30  pr.  aamm  065  00  00 

%  a  bin  for  physicke  payd  Mr.  Ayree  016  00  00 

"Bj  ItaneiaU  eharges  expended  for  Mrs.  Gbver  010  00  06 

llf  diebmaaBeata  for  the  diet  and  app»  of  Mia.  Blia*' 
Glovar  7  with  lier  auurriage  feaati,  being  mar* 
lied  to  Mr.  Adam  Wiathrop  080  00  00 

B7  diet  and  appanall  for  Mra.  Sarah  and  Mia.  FriaeiUa 
Ghyver,  donng  their  mothar'a  lifo,  being  two  yaaiea 
8  OB**  a  peaee  at  £1^  pr.  annum  069  06  08 

Bj  diet  and  etpeneaa  of  Mr.  Biahard  Harria  two  jeaia 
and  twomonthea,  itbeingdna  from  tha  aetata  to 
him  for  the  intanal  of  £850.  of  hie  in  the  aalata 
at  £80pr.  annwn  048  03  04 

flMdatananoaof  tha  ahttdian  after  the  death  of  their 
mother,  tia. 

JTno.  Glover's  liberatt  edneation  for  diet,  appatell 
and  aohooleing  wMdj  at  the  Oolledga  for  aafon 
jeara  and  two  aumtha  at£86  pr.  an"*  lid  08  04 


■  The  three  Miss  Gloyen  (not  Mrs.),  viz.  Mixabeth,  and  Sarah  and 
FrlsdUa  Glorer,  meatloned  in  the  next  article  nS  charge,  were  the  three 
daqg hten  of  Mr.  Jeem,  or  Joasc  Qlover  deosaead.  Macilla  mi^rried  John 
Applcton,  who  also  commenced  in  1655,  an  action  against  Donster  for 
100^.  left  to  his  wife  by  her  father,  and  detained  by  Dunster,  which  Mini 
Applcton  recoTontL 
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Bj  diet,  appHRiU  of  Mn.  Svak  CHomr  fro  jwn  aft    £.  t. 
nxtaeB  poaaif  p"  annum  080  00  00 

^  to  B«oh  reooTered  out  of  the  estate  by  Mr.  Appl** 
ton,  for  his  wife  Mrs.  Prisoilla  Glover,  her  munte- 
nanoe  after  her  auithor'i  daofth,  aod  bofiwo 
marriage  with  him  088  00  00 

By  so  much  paid  for  extraordinary  expenoM  bj  Mr.  Jn^* 

Glover,  as  by  note  of  particulars  006  16  00 

J3y  obargee  disbursed  ooQcerning  nine  arbitratiooSi  and 

p<i-  for  writeiDgfl  to  soriTeu'*  &c.,  £2  in  all  007  00  00 

>By  debts  paid  by  Mr.  Danster  which  were  due  from 

the  estate,  in  Mr.  Joase  Glover's  life  time  334  12  00 

By  debts  made  by  Mrs.  Glover  in  the  time  of  her  wi- 
dowhood, payd  by  Mr.  Danster  clerely  proved        183  15  09 

By  losses  and  damages  befalling  the  estate  at  Sadbnry, 
payd  for  fencing  on  John  Glover's  &rme  at  Sad- 
bnry 034  19  03 

By  ezpences,  rates  and  saites  ooaceruing  lands  at 

Gambrg*-  045  19  04 

By  disbaxBemt^*  for  repicalioH  of  the  honso  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Mn.  aioTn^iUft  016  04  00 

By  repaint  of  tliOHidhoiMalltrlMrdMlli  016  01  04  * 

By  oattb  addod  to  tiM  oitale^  Til*,  time  001P8I,  ono  otlf, 

2  oxen  aft  681  16  11 

By  rates  payd  tO  Iho  nmfting  hoVM  008  00  06 

1308  03  07 

By  BO  mnoh  payd  to  Mr.  Haris  for  redeeming  a  tank- 
ard, and  a  porringer  of  ailTor,  payd  him  in  part  of 
hit  dabft  005  18  00 


1316  01  07 


'  To  Mr.  Harris  0360  00  00 

To  Mr.  Turner  0076  12  00 

TO  Ootton  Slacks  0008  00  00 

MM  IS  00 
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By  aoooQOt  of  some  debta  contracted  by  Mm.  Glover  in 
her  widowhood,  w^"*  Mr.  DuDSter  alleadgeth  be 
hath  payd ;  not  allowed  at  present  for  want  of 
deare  proof  viit.  £.   i.  d. 

Bj  Mr.  King  of  Lex.  06  12  04 

By  m  mueh  to  Mr.  Moreeroft  26  00  00 

By  80  audi  to  SkidMt  MA  06  00  00 

By  M  BiMh  to  Mr.  Harria  12  19  00 

By  80  nodi  pd.  M^or  Boont  05  00  00 

67  11  04 

^  M  niieh  p<i-  to  Capt.  Kaine  being  «  debt  doe  b«fore 

oiirmge  as  ftppaan  by  bill  0015  00  00 

1880  01  07 


Mr.  BelUiig^  deohrad  Ua  diaMot  ftom  tUi  tflooval  nd  de- 
parted out  of  Oovrt  before  tbe  Coart'a  datomiDatioB  and  jedgnli 
vaa  diawne  up.  {JUdd.  Mteorda,  feL  x.  p.  87,  Aa.3 
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APPENDS  D. 

i  Page  49.  ] 

The  author  of  Wonder  Working  Provx^mce^  page  205,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  edition  of  the  laws.  This  year  [1646] 
the  General  Coart  appointed  a  Committee  of  diverse  persons  to  draw 
up  a  body  of  Laws  for  the  well  ordering  this  littio  Commonwealth ; 
nnd  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  most  ^prMibto  iHth  tiM  role  of 
Seripture,  in  vfnj  County  there  were  ippointed  two  MagistraCeei 
two  Minkten,  end  two  able  persons  from  emong  the  people,  who 
baying  provided  snob  a  oompelent  number  as  was  meet,  together 
wHb  the  ibrmer  that  were  enacted  newly  amended,  they  presented 
ibem  to  tbe  Oenml  Court,  wbere  they  were  again  pemaed  and 
amended ;  and  then  aaothw  Committee  ebosen  to  bring  tbmn  into 
form,  and  present  them  to  the  Coart  again,  wbo  the  year  felbwing 
passed  an  act  of  eonlirmation  npun  them,  and  so  committed  them  to 
tbe  press,  and  in  tbe  year  1648,  tbej  were  printed,  and  now  are  to 
be  seen  of  all  men,  to  tbe  end  that  none  may  plead  ignorance,  and 
that  all  wbo  iotepd  to  transport  themseWes  hither  may  know  that 
tbia  is  no  place  of  licentions  liberty,  nor  will  this  people  snibr  any 
to  trample  down  tbia  vineyard  of  tbe  Lord,  bat  witb  diligent  exe- 
cution will  cat  off  fnm  the  city  of  tbe  Lord,  tbe  wicked  doers, 
and  if  any  man  can  show  wherein  any  of  them  derogate  from  tbe 
word  of  Ood,  Tcry  willingly  will  tbej  accept  tbersof,  and  amend 
their  imperfection  (tbe  Lord  assisting),  bat  let  not  any  ill  aiieeted 
person  find  fault  witb  them,  becaose  they  sait  not  witb  tbeir  own 
bnmoar,  or  becaose  thej  meddle  witb  matter*  of  religion,  for  it  la  no 
wrong  to  any  man,  that  a  people  wbo  bave  spent  tbeir  estates,  many 
of  tbem,  and  ?entared  tbeir  lives  for  to  keep  faith  and  a  pure  ooa- 
science,  to  use  all  means  that  the  word  of  God  allows  for  mainte- 
nance and  continoance  of  the  same,  especially  they  have  taken  up 
a  desolate  wilderness  to  be  their  habitation,  and  not  deluded  any  by 
keeping  tbeir  profession  in  huggermug,  bat  print  and  proclaim  to  all 
tbe  way  and  coniae  they  intend,  God  willing,  to  walk  in.  If  any  will ' 
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TBi  Mtvithitaadfaig  Mdcto  j«tktfc«mMitor<hdrowii  right,  let 
themiiotipoiidwif  tlMjinaakvitt  all  tbaoppoiilion a  people  potto 
UMir  giMtMt  ilnitB  on  naka,  in  all  ihair  VBdarlaking  thair 
ahiaftat  aim  hath  haan  to  ptaiBoto  tin  ordiaaoaea  of  Ohriati  ao  alao 
in  eontriTiag  their  Laws,  Lihertiea  and  FrifOagaa,  thaj  hava  not 
haan  mnliag,  whiah  haA  eaaaad  many  to  aul^a  ttair  mi  garam- 
iMnt,  and  man  aapaaiallj  ftt  yiakhiag  aajr  hj  hnr,  that  walk  aoii- 
tnuj  to  tha  rala  of  tha  goapal  whiah  tb^  pntea,  hat  to  thaai  it 
■ana  fmiaaaonabla,  aad  aammia  too  aiaah  of  h jpoariaia^  that  uaj 
people  ehonld  praj  onto  the  Lord  fat  tha  apaadj  aooompHaluaent  of 
hia  woid  in  tha  otarthrav  af  ABtiahriati  and  in  t|ia  aaan  tioM  ha- 
aaoM  a  patron  to  ainfal  opinioiia  and  daainahla  atroia  that  oppaaa  tha 
tratha  of  OhiH  admit  it  ha  hot  in  tha  han  fumki&M  of  tham." 
8aa  in  thia  aooaaetion  '^Bamarka  on  tha  Ear^  Lava  of  Mamaaha- 
aatta  Baj;  with  tha  Code  adopted  in  1641,  and  aallad  Thb  Boot 
Of  LDDxnB,  now  Ibat  printed.  By  F.  0.  Qnj,  LLD." 

Mem,  BuL  ML,  Sd  aa.»  Tm,  p.  198. 
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APPENDIX  JS. 

[  Pi««  es^  67.  ] 

The  New  TestuMofc  wm  InAaktod  into  tli«  Iiidi«B  kngoage  by 
the  Bmw.  John  Blioti  th«n  ptator  of  tho  ohnieh  in  Boxbaiy.  Mr. 
BUd  wu  «U«d  lA«  ApotUe  9f  iSkt  J!hKmw,  «q4  ho  tnily  wu  oo. 
Ho  olio  tiuditod  tho  Old  TotUmonl  into  thoir  kngoage,  aDd  gave 
thomoTwriottof  thoPnlBio.  Tiioy  won  all  completed  aft  ihopMi 
in  1663,  and  wore  bound  together.  The  Ber.  Cotton  Mather,  in  hie 
Jfii^nalib,  mentiooa  that  Mr.  Bliot  wrote  the  whole  of  thia  great 
work  with  one  pen ;  if  ao,  we  maj  preanaM  thathk  pen  waa  not  made  ! 
of  a  goose  quill,  but  of  metaL'  After  Mr.  Bliot  bad  aoqnired  the ' 
Indian  language,  he  taught  Bn^h  to  the  Indians,  and  made  an 
Indian  Oraaunar.  Ho  went  among  them  and  praaehed  the  goapel, 
inatitnted  aehoola,  and  Ibrmed  ohorehea.  The  eolonica  of  lCaaaaohn-| 
aetia,  PlymonChf  Oonneotieutand  New  Haven,*  in  1643,  entered  into 
artidea  of  oonfederation  finr  their  motnal  aaftlj  and  anpport.  Baeh 
oolony  was  annnaUy  to  ebooae  two  eommiarionera,  who  were  to  meet 
yearly  and  alternately  in  the  aereral  oohmiea.  Theae  pommiaBaonera 
had  the  power  to  manage  all  oonoerna,  in  whieh  the  eobniea  were 
generally  interaated;  oompriaing  thoae  of  war  aa  well  aa  peeoe,  and 
eaeh  e(dony  retained  the  direetion  of  ita  own  internal  polity.  The 
oommianonem  were  ohoeen  by  the^  general  eonrt,  or  aawmbly  of  the 
raapeotive  eoloiiiaa,  and  were  called  the  Oonunimionaia  of  the  United 
Ooloniaa;  to  thia  oSee,  UMn  of  the  moat  leapeotable  talenta  were 
eleoted,  and,  not  nnfire^nently,  the  gorernom  of  the  coloaiea. 

By  the  agency  of  Mamaohoaetla,  n  aoddy  had  been  ibrmed  ia 
London,  for  piopegating  the  Goipel  aaMng  the  Indiana  in  NewBng^ 
land.  8oBu  time  after  the  oonlbderadon  of  the  eolonica  took  place, 

'I  hare  been  informed  that  Edward  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Faii  of  the  Roman  Empire^  wrote  the  volumes  of  which 
that  woA  ooBiiatB  with  one  pan ;  wbkAu  at  bar  raqooit,  ha  pieaeated  to  the 
beautiful  Doeheaa  d  Davonahlre,  and  it  waa  hy  her  prMemdia  a  folden 

shrine. 

*New  Haven  was  at  tiiat  time,  a  distinct  colony  from  Cuuuecticut. 
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the  society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  waa  incorporated 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  by  v? hich  act,  the  comnjissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  appointed  the  agents  of  the  society,  to  manage  its  con- 
cerns, and  to  dispose  of  the  property  which  might  be  forwarded  to 
America,  in  such  manner  as  might  promote,  in  the  most  useful  de- 
gree, the  design  of  the  institution.  In  time,  the  funds  of  the  Corpo- 
ration I  enabled  them  to  send  missiouarieH  among  the  Indians,  to 
inBtmct  them  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  build  a  number  of  small 
meeting  houses,  in  which  the  Christianized  Indians  might  assemble 
for  public  worebip.  Ad  addition  was  made  to  the  college  at  the  ez- 
peDW  of  tbe  corporation,  to  make  room  for  the  education  of  Indian 
jouth.  8e?eral  nnall  books  wecie  vritten,  and  othen  ^nuielifted  into 
the  Indian  language ;  and,  eventually,  tb«  design  waa  WHMeived  of 
tmnalating  tbe  whole  of  the  Holj  S^riptnvea  into  Indian,  and  to  print 
the  translation.  For  this  great  undertaking  tbe  corporation  suppl  ied 
the  means,  and  thtf  commissioners  of  the  United  Ookniea  attended 
to  its  ezeention. 

Before  the  New  Testament  waa  finiahed  at  the  pKss,  the  oorpofi^ 
tioQ  in  England  was,  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II,  for  some 
^  reason,  depriTed  of  their  charter ;  bnt  after  some  time  it  wsa  restored 
and  confirmed  by  the, king.*  Before  the  charter  waa  restored,  the 


*  The  iodety  in  England  for  Proim^nuing  the  Ckispel  among  the  Indiana 

was  so  called.    It  was  incorporated  in  1049. 

*  After  the  charter  was  restored,  the  corporation  sent  over  to  tbe  com- 
miidooerB  by  thdr  reqneat,  aa  a  remittance  toward  printing  the  BiUe, 
and  in  other  ways  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  a  quantity  of 
irfecea  of  eight,  to  be  reooined  here ;  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  in  a  letter  from  the  corporation  to  the  commiflaionerB : 
"We  have  thonght  good  in  pursuance  of  the  tmat  committed  to  ve  and 
for  the  Improvement  of  that  little  wee  hav?^to  send  youoaer'4S8  peeces  of 
eight,  which  coats  vb  one  hundred  pounds  heer,  liauing  obtained  this  pri- 
Tiledge  in  oar  Charter  that  what  wee  shall  aend  oner  abal  be  without  any 
charge  or  cuatom  pay'd  for  the  same,  and  that  tlie  coyning  thereof  into 
youer  coyne,  and  according  to  yoner  standard  will  make  a  oonaideiable 
aduance  for  your  supply,"  ikc 

The  commlMlonerB,  September  18,  16<n,  in  answer  to  the  corporation 
obeerve,  **  Toner  honores  aeccptinLr  nnr  bill  of  flue  hundred  pounds,  and 
sending  oner  a  supply  of  nu  huudrrd  iummisin  peeces  of  eight  wee  hum- 
bly acknowledge,  and  liaue  Impruucd  the  said  peeces  to  Uie  vttenuost  wee 
could,  whereof  by  minting  or  otherwise  to  1171b.  Oa.  07d.  by  which  youer 
lionores  may  see  what  aduance  there  may  be  made  to  the  elo^e  by  send- 
ing of  aucb  peeces.*'  —  Recordtqf  the  United  Ootoniu. 
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New  Testament  was  completed,  and  the  commissioners  here,  and  the 
late  nieiubers  of  the  corporation  in  England,  judged  it  good  policy 
to  present  to  the  Icing  one  of  the  first  copies  of  this  work;  and  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  hia  majesty,  a  dedication  was  written,  printed 
and  prefixed  to  the  few  copies  of  the  Testament  which  were  sent  to 
England.  This  measure  had  the  effect  desired,  and  the  king  became 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  charter.  The  copy  for  the  king 
and  nineteen  copies  more  were  forwarded  in  sheets  to  the  members 
of  the  late  corporation  in  England,  with  a  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioDers  of  the  Uaited  Coloaiee,  an  extract  from  whioh  as  recorded, 
follows,  vis : 

"  The  New  Testament  is  alreddy  finished,  and  of  all  the  old  the 
five  bookesof  Moses  ;  wee  have  heerwith  sent  you  20  peeces  [copies] 
of  the  New  Testament  which  wee  desire  may  bee  thus  disposed  vit : 
that  two  of  the  special]  being  uery  well  bound  vp  the  one  may  bee 
presented  to  his  Majestic  in  the  first  place,  the  other  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  that  five  more  be  presented  to  Doctor  Reyoolds  Mr. 
Oarrill  Mr.  Baxter  and  the  two  vischanoellors  of  the  Vniaersities 
whoe  wee  TDderstand  have  greatly  Incnrraged  the  worke;  the  rest 
to  bee  disposed  of  as  you  shall  see  cause." 

The  dedioAtion  is  recorded  among  the  proceedings  of  the  commi8> 
noMTB  of  tlie  Uoited  Colonies,  and  is  there  prefaced  ia  the  following 

Vpon  the  enformAlioB  of  the  Deeoliitioii  of  the  CorporatioD,  and 
iatimatioa  of  hopee  that  hia  Majestie  wonU  [renev  and]  eoaftiHae 
the  lanie,  &e.  The  OommiHumen  tbooght  meet  to  preeeni  hia 
H^eetle  with  the  New  Tflatament  printed  in  the  Indian  language 
with  theoe  preienta  IbUowing,*'  fto. 

The  dedication  aa  printed  in  the  few  oopiea  of  the  Teatament  aent 
to  Enghind,  ia  in  the  following  words. 

"  To  the  High  and  Mightjf  Prince^  Chnrleg  the  Second,  by  the  Grace 
of  Godf  King  of  England y  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  FMf  Se. 

"The  OonuniiBionen  of  the  United  Coloniea  in  New  Bngknd,  widi 
inereaae  of  all  happinoM,  fte. 

**  Mm  Dread  Sovera^ 

"  If  onr  weak  apprehenaionB  have  not  mialed  na,  thia  Work  will  bo 

no  nnaooeptabk)  Preaent  to  Yonr  Hi^eity,  aa  having  a  greater  In- 
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tereetthereio.thaD  we  believe  is  generally  nnderstood ;  whieh  (upon 
thia  Occasion)  we  conceive  it  oar  Duty  to  declare. 

"  The  People  of  these  four  Colonies  (Confederated  for  Mutual 
Defence,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Distractions  of  our  dear  Native 
Country)  Your  Msjesties  natural  born  Subjects,  by  the  Favour  and 
Grant  of  Your  Hoyal  Father  and  Qrandfather  of  Famous  Memory, 
put  themselves  upon  this  great  and  hazardous  Undertaking,  of  Plant- 
ing themselves  at  their  own  Charge  in  these  remote  ends  of  the 
Earth,  that  without  offence  or  provocation  to  our  dear  Brethren 
and  Countrymen,  we  might  enjoy  that  liberty  to  Worship  God, 
which  our  owb  Consciences  informed  us,  was  not  onely  our  Kight, 
but  Duty  :  As  also  that  we  might  (if  it  so  pleased  Gud)  be  instru- 
mental to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  knowledg  of  the  Son 
of  God  onr  Saviour,  to  the  poor  barbarous  Heathen,  which  by  His 
late  Migfltty,  in  some  of  oar  P«toDti,  ia  declared  to  be  Hia  principal 
ate. 

<*TlMift  koMit  and  Pioui  IntentioHi  bava,  Araagh  the  graoa 
and  goodoMi  of  Ood  and  «nr  Kings,  bean  aaoondadvidi  proportio»> 
aMemeoew;  ibr,  waittiiig  UwfiBHinitiaa  iadii%ad»a  bj  Yoir  Hi^" 
BflBi  Bojal  Pwdacaaiora,  w  hara  baan  greatly  enooongad  hj  Tour 
•  Mi^aatiee  gracionii  ezpreanona  of  Favoar  aad  Approbation  dgniSad, 
nnto  tba  Addrm  auida  bj  tbo  principal  of  our  Oobmiaa,  to  wbiob 
the  restdb  moat  cordially  Snbaoribe,  ihoogfa  wanting  the  like  aeaaon- 
aUa  appoilanity,  tbaj  biTO  bean  (tiU  now)  daprivad  of  tbo  nieaaa 
to  Ooagratdato  Tour  Mi^jaatiea  bapfj  Baatitntion,  aftor  Toor  long 
tnMng,  wbiob  wo  iaplofo  maj  jat  bo  giaofaraaly  aooaplod,  that 
wo  maj  bo  oqjiai  pailakeca  of  Tour  Royal  Fsronr  and  If  odofation ; 
wbiob  bath  boon  ao  Dlnatriooa  that  (to  adniiation)  tbo  aniaMaitiaa 
and  diffmnt  Poiawaaiona  of  iMn  bwro  boon  ao  aoon  Gowpooad,  and 
ao  mveb  oaaae  of  bopo,  ibal  (nnkoa  tbo  oignB  of  tbo  nation  provoDi) 
n  blaned  oalm  will  aoooood  tbo  late  horrid  Oonfoaiona  of  Cbnrdb 
and  Stata.  And  aball  not  wo  (jD^wmI  S^Mnigm)  yonr  Snbjoota 
of  thaoo  OolonioB,  of  tho  aamo  Faith  and  BaUof  in  all  Ptointa  of 
Dootrino  with  onr  Oowitiynion,  and  tbo  otbor  Bofbrmod  Obnrob«, 
(tbongh  parbapa  not  alika  panwadad  in  aona  anttoia  of  Oidnr, 
wbiob  in  outward  napaoti  bath  baan  nnbappj  fbr  na)  pramiaa  and 
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"Ikt«lker  part  of  ovlnud  hither,  h*th  boea  attended  witk 
SndoTOon  and  Bleaing ;  manj  of  the  wilde  Indicm$  beiag  teaght| 
aad  ondentendisg  the  Doetrine  of  the  GkrialiaB  Baligkm,  and  witk 
«eh  afbetion  atleadiag  aiieh  Preaohen  aa  an  aant  to  teaoh  thai^ 

IMO  J  of  their  Ghildmi  are  inatmcted  to  Write  and  Reade,  and  aoma 
of  them  hare  proeeedod  finrther,  to  attain  the  knovladge  of  tha 
Latine  and  Greek  Tcmgtm,  and  are  brought  up  with  oar  Kagliah 
jovth  in  Uaivarai^-Ieaniing :  There  are  diTera  of  them  that  oaa  aad 
do  reade  aome  parte  of  the  Soriptore,  aad  aome  Cateehia— ,  which 
formerlj  hare  been  Tranalated  into  their  own  Langoage,  whieh  hath 
oeoaaioned  the  undertaking  of  a  greater  Work,  wu :  The  Priatiig 
of  the  whole  Bible,  whieh  (being  Translated  bj  a  paiaftil  Labonrer 
amongat  them,  who  waa  deairona  to  see  the  Work  aoeomplished  ia 
his  dajee)  hath  already  prooeeded  to  the  finishing  of  the  New  Teata- 
ment,  which  we  here  homblj  present  to  Toor  Majesty,  as  the  fiial 
fruits  and  accomplishment  of  the  Fiona  Design  of  jonr  Royal  Anoea- 
tors.  The  Old  Teetement  ia  now  under  the  Press,  wanting  and 
craving  yoor  Royal  FaTour  and  Aaaistanoe  for  the  perfecting  thereof. 

"  We  may  d<^  oooceal,  that  though  this  Work  hath  been  begun 
aod  prosecuted  by  each  iDstraments  as  Qod  hath  raised  up  here, 
yet  the  chief  Charge  and  Coet,  which  hath  supported  and  carried  it 
thus  far,  hath  been  from  the  Charity  and  Piety  of  divers  of  our  well- 
afiPected  Country mea  in  England;  who  being  sensible  of  our  inability 
in  that  respect,  aod  studious  to  promote  so  good  a  Work,  contributed 
large  Sums  of  Money,  which  were  to  be  improved  according  to  the 
Direction  and  Order  of  the  tben-prerailing  Powers,  which  hath  been 
faithfully  aod  religiouBlj  attended  both  there  aod  here,  according  to 
the  pious  intentions  of  the  Benefactors.  Aod  we  do  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  that  a  matter  of  so  much  Devotion  and  Piety, 
tending  so  much  to  the  Honour  of  God,  may  suffer  no  disappoint- 
ment through  any  Legal  defect  (without  the  fault  of  the  Donors,  or 
the  poor  Itulianx,  who  onely  receive  the  beoefit)  but  that  your  Majeetf 
be  graciously  pleased  to  EsUblish  and  Confirm  the  same,  being  oon- 
triTod  and  done  (as  we  ooDceive)  in  the  first  year  of  jour  Migeotiea 
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Ei%B,  M  lUiBook  mi  begwi  nd  bow  fiaiiiMd  is  ih«  fink  jma  of 
joor  Rrttblbli—iit;  wUeb dodi  boIomIj priige tiwhappjwweeM 
«f  joir  H^i^iaMi  Qovwubmii^  InU  will  be  a  porpatoal  monwM&t, 
tbafc  hj  ywp  M^<rti<t  Rwwir  flw  Qotpd  of  <wr  Lord  and  flnrkrar 
JoMt  (7Ml^  wif  finfe  amdo  faiowa  to  tho  Mtam:  An  Hononr 
wboncfCutaroaiioiod)  jonr  M^oolr  wiUDolalittlo  oMaan. 

lent  Atpectfiom  Atm  that  hear  mni  will  to  Am  SSom,  and  mder 
Tmtt  Me^t^  mart  lOiutriam  mid  Ghri^ 

**Tk€  iMo/Bn9enhngpr€mrv€mdUm  Tgm  Me^aijf  with 
many  happy  Dayet,  to  his  Glory,  A§  good  and  oon^Ofi  ^  Mi 
Okmchaind  FeefU.  Amea." 

In  1663,  when  the  whole  Biblo,ftod  a  yeraion  of  the  New  Eoglaod 
BnlflM,  tnooloted  into  the  kii|(ingo  of  the  eborigi  oes  of  New  England, 
were  completed  from  the  pren,  e  oofj,  el^antlj  bound,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  with  another  address,  or  dedication. .  This  address, 
end  Uut  presented  to  his  majesty  with  the  New  Testament,  were 
printed  together  and  prefixed  to  those  oomplete  copies  of  the  whole 
work,  whioh  were  sent  tu  England  as  presents.  Few  of  the  copies 
which  were  oiroulated  in  this  ooantry  contained  those  addresses.  I 
recollect  to  have  seen,  many  years  since,  a  copy  that  contained  them ; 
that  which  I  possess  is  without  them,  as  are  all  others  which  I  have 
lately  examined.  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  some  time  siuce, 
fortunately  discovered  in  a  barber's  shop,  a  mutilated  copy  of  the 
Indian  Bible,  which  the  barber  was  using  for  waste  paper.  In  this 
oopy  the  addresses  to  King  Charles  are  entire.  He  transcribed  the 
addresses,  and  afterward  published  them  in  vol.  vii  of  the  CoUectiont 
of  the  Historical  Society.  I  have  extracted  them  from  that  volume, 
finding  them  exactly  to  agree  with  the  copies  on  the  Records  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  every  thing  but  the  spell- 
ing, which  on  the  records  is  in  a  mode  more  obsolete  and  incorrect, 
but  doubtless  conforinable  to  the  originals,  which  we  may  well  suppose 
were  carefully  corrected  before  they  were  printed  and  prefixed  to  the 
Bible. 
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The  Second  Addreas,  or  Dedicativn,  ia  aa  follows  : 

**  TaOe  JER^h  md  Mighty  Prince,  Ohrnhe  A«  jSSsooim^,  ly  the  Grace 
of  God,  King  of  England^  8ee&tmd,  J^nmoe  and  Irdand,  De- 
/outer  of  the  Faith,  dec. 

**  Th»  OommiBMonew  of  the  United  Coloniei  in  New-England,  wisli 

all  happinaiB,  &o. 

^*  Mm  Dread  Seneraigi^ 

'<  As  our  ibnnnr  PkeieDtation  of  tlie  New  Testanent  was  Graeioaalj 
Aeeepled  by  Tonr  H^eatjr;  lo  with  all  Humble  ThankAilneM  for 
ihai  Rojal  FaYonr,  and  with  the  like  1m^,  We  an  bold  now  to 
Pieaent  the  WHOLE  BIBLE,  Trandated  into  the  Langnage  of 
the  Natives  of  this  Oonntry,  by  A  BoM^fid  Labourer  m  thai  Work, 
and  now  Brmied  and  Fmiehed,  by  meana  of  the  Piooe  Benefieenee 
of  Tonr  Hajeitiea  Subjeota  in  En^^cMd:  whieb  also  by  Tonr 
Spemal  I^Tonr  hath  been  Oontinned  and  Coaftnned  to  the  intended 
Uae  and  AdTanoemeot  of  eo  Gmt  and  Good  a  Work,  aa  is  the 
J^rapagaikm  ef  Ae  Oo^fd  to  dMe  poor  Barhariam  in  this  (Bre- 
whiie)  Unknown  World. 

Tkanilatiom  of  Holy  Seriptnre,  The  Word  of  the  Kmg  of  Km^ 
haTB  ever  been  deemed  not  nnworthy  of  the  meet  Prinoely  Dedieer 
tions :  Ezamplee  whereof  are  extant  in  diyere  Lanf^uagee.  Bnt 
Yonr  M ajoety  ia  the  First  that  hath  Received  one  in  this  LangnagOt 
or  ftom  this  American  World,  or  from  any  Parts  so  Remote  ftom 
Europe  as  these  are,  for  ought  that  ever  we  hoard  of 

'*  Pnblications  also  of  these  Sacred  Writings  to  the  Sons  of  Men 
(who  herSt  and  here  onely,  have  the  Mysteries  of  their  Eternal  Sal- 
vation revealed  to  them  by  the  God  of  Heaven)  is  a  Work  that  the 
Greatest  Princes  have  Honoured  themselves  by.  Bat  to  Publish 
and  Communicate  the  same  to  a  Lost  People,  as  remote  from  Know- 
ledge and  Civility,  much  more  from  Christianity,  as  they  were  from 
all  Knowing,  Civil  and  Christian  Nations;  a  People  without  LaW| 
withont  Letters,  withoat  Riches,  or  Means  to  procure  any  snob 
thing;  a  people  that  $cUe  at  deep  in  Darkneu,  and  in  the  shadow 
o/ Death,  as  (we  think)  any  since  the  Creation  :  This  puts  a  Lustre 
npon  it  that  ia  Superlative ;  and  to  hare  given  Royal  Patronage 
and  Gonotenanee  to  sneh  a  Pnblieation,  or  to  the  Means  thereof, 
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will  staod  among  the  Marki  of  Lasting  Honotir  in  tlM  ejif  of  all 
that  are  Considerate,  even  unto  After-Generations. 

"  And  though  there  he  in  this  Western  World  many  Coloniea  of 
other  Europtean  Natioas,  jet  we  hamblj  oonoeive,  no  Prince  hath 
had  a  Return  of  such  a  Work  as  this ;  which  maj  be  some  Token 
of  the  SuccesB  of  Your  Majesties  Plantation  of  New-England, 
Undertaken  and  Setlcd  under  the  Enooaragement  and  Seooritj  of 
Grants  from  Your  liojal  Father  and  Grandfather,  of  Famous  Memorj, 
and  Cherished  with  late  Gracious  Aspects  from  Your  Majesty. 
Though  indeed,  the  present  Poverty  of  these  Plantations  could  not 
have  Accomplished  this  Work,  had  not  the  forementiooed  Bounty 
of  England  lent  Relief ;  Nor  could  that  have  Continued  to  stand 
us  in  stead,  without  the  Influence  of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Au- 
thority, whereby  the  Corporation  there, /or  Propagating  the  Gatpd 
among  these  Nndvei,  hath  been  Established  and  Ehicouraged  (whose 
Labour  of  Love,  Care,  and  Faithfulness  in  that  Trust,  must  ever  be 
remembred  with  Honour.)  Yea,  when  private  persons,  for  their 
private  Ends,  have  of  late  sought  Advantages  to  deprive  the  said 
Corporation  of  Ualf  the  Possessions  that  had  been,  by  Liberal  Con> 
tributionii,  obtained  for  so  Religious  Ends ;  We  understand,  That 
by  an  Honourable  and  Righteous  Decision  in  Your  Majesties  Court 
of  Chancery,  their  Hopes  have  been  defeated,  and  the  Thing  Settled 
where  it  was  and  is.  For  which  great  Favour,  and  Illustrious  Fruit 
of  Your  Majeetiea  Government,  we  oannot  bat  retarn  our  most 
Hwabia Thuli k  Ihk  PttbHok  Hum:  Aad,  m  th«  Rmlt,  of 
iho  j^nl  BodMTOiut  of  Toar  BfajeilMi  Sobjoott  dioro  ond  htn, 
M^ng  sador  Toar  Iiifliioaoo,  Wo  Pnioal  Tom  wUk  iSbm 
Work,  wblok  upon  tnodrj  aooouito  ii  to  bo  ooUod  Tomn. 

'*Tho  Soatbon  Oolonut  of  Ao  l^pankk  JfaUim  hm  Mnt  bomo 
fhmi  tbif  Amtrieam  Chmtmeni,  noeb  Gold  ud  Sihor,  ai  tbo  Frail 
Mid  Bod  oftbeirlHiooToriooattd  T^MipluitalioBi:  Tbat  (woooyfta 
ii  o  ifltno  OoBBoditj  ia  tbw  Ooldor  Olimlo.  Baft  (lalAIo  to  tbo 
Badt  of  oar  UndortaidBg)  wo  Praaoat  tbia,  aad  otbor  Ooaooaiitaaft 
Firaita  of  oar  poor  Bodoaroia  to  Pbat  aad  Piopagato  tba  Qoapal 
bora ;  wbiob,  apoa  a  toaa  aoooaot,  to  aa  muA  battar  tbaa  Gold,  aa 
tbaSoalaof  moo  araoMranortb  tbao  tbo  wbola  World.  Tbiaiaa 
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NoUer  FraU  (aod  indeed,  in  the  Coansels  of  AU-Disposing  Pror- 
idenoe,  was  an  higher  inteaded  End)  of  Chlumbua  hia  •dTontara, 
And  thoogh  bj  bit  Brother's  being  kindred  from  a  seasonable  A.p« 
plication,  your  Famoiu  Predeoemiir  ftnd  Anoestor,  King  Mmrjf  the 
Seyenth,  missed  of  being  sole  owner  of  that  first  I)iaooTer|r,  and  of 
the  Riches  thereof ;  yet,  if  the  Honour  of  first  Diwsoyering  the  Trae 
and  Saying  Knowledge  of  the  Gospel  nato  the  poor  Americanty  and 
of  Ereoting  the  Kingdome  of  JESUS  CHRIST  among  them,  be 
Beeerred  for,  and  do  Redoond  unto  your  Mtjesty,  and  the  English 
Nation,  After-ages  Will  not  reokoa  this  Inferioor  to  the  other.  Ee- 
ligion  is  the  End  and  Glory  of  Mankinde ;  and  as  it  was  the  Pro- 
fessed End  of  this  Plantiition  ;  bo  we  desire  ever  to  keep  it  in  our 
Eye  as  our  main  design  (both  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  Xatives  about 
us)  and  that  our  Products  may  be  answerable  thereunto.  Give  us 
therefore  leave  (^Dread  Sovemif/n)  yet  again  humbly  to  Beg  the 
Continuance  of  your  Royal  Favour,  and  of  the  Influences  thereof, 
upon  this  poor  Plantation,  The  United  Cohmet  of  NEW  ENG- 
LAND, for  the  Securing  and  Establishment  of  our  Civil  Priviledges, 
and  Keligious  Liberties  hitherto  Enjoyed;  and,  upon  this  Good 
Work  of  Propagating  Religion  to  these  Natives,  that  the  Supports 
aod  Encouragements  thereof  from  England  may  be  still  counten- 
anced  and  Confirmed.  May  this  Nursling  still  suck  the  Breast  of 
Kings,  and  be  fostered  by  your  Majesty,  as  it  hath  been  by  your 
Koyal  Predecessors,  unto  the  Preservation  of  its  main  Concernments; 
It  shall  thrive  and  prosper  t-o  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  Honour  of 
your  Majesty :  Neither  wi'.l  it  be  any  loss  or  grief  unto  our  Lord 
the  King,  U)  have  the  Blessings  of  the  Poor  to  oome  upon  Him, 
and  that  from  these  Ends  of  the  Earth. 

"  Thf  God  by  whom  Kings  Reign,  and  Princes  Decree  Justice, 
Bkii  Your  Majetty,  ami  Ettahlith  your  Throne  in  Righteous- 
ness, in  Mercy,  and  in  Truth,  to  the  Glory  of  Ilis  Name,  the 
Gooil  of  his  Peopl/;,  and  to  your  own  Contort  and  Ryo^emg^ 
not  in  thi$  ondy,  but  in  another  World," 

Specimen  of  the  Language  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  taken 
from  the  first  edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Printed  at  Cftmbridge,  Massachusetts,  1661. 
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Th»  Loms^B  Tbatou  Mat  vi,  9,  Ao 

NooBlmn  kesukqut,  quttianata-  Our  Father  which  art  in  h6»> 

^unach  kooweauonk.    Pejaa>  ven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thj 

moontch  kukkeUMOOtamoonk,  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 

kttttenantemoonk  ne  n  naoh  ohkeit  in  earth  as  it  is  in  liesfMi.  Qvf9 

neeoe  keenkqiiA.  Nmniieelsium-  tuihiedeyeardeilybfeed.  And 

gnsh  aaelcflenkokidi  iiMunaiinean  forgive  ne  our  debte,«s  we  fingi^e 

jcujeu  keenkod.  Kak  ahquon-  our  debton.  And  lead  ne  Dd 

temeiinneen nnrnmateheeeongash,  into  temptation,  but  deliTor  ne 

neenemetebeneknkqeagignatek*  ftomeril:  For  thine  ie  the  king- 

qnontamonnnonog.  Ahqne  tag-  d<»n,  the  power,  end  the  glory 

kompaguDaiinneen  en  qntohknn-  fineTer.  Amen, 
oonganit,  webe  pohquohwnadn- 
neen  wuteh  metohitnt.  Newntdie 
kntehtenn  keteesootamoonk,  kek 
meonhkeeuonk,  keh  aohenmoonk 
tnidienie.  Amen. 

Some  writers  ksTe  mentioned  that  (he  eeeond  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Indisn  language  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  trene- 
lator,  end  tbei  it  wee  revised  end  eorreoted  bj  the  Ber.  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth.  Others  obserre,  tiiat  to  the  eeeond  edition  en 
Indian  Gremmar  wee  added  by  Mr.  Gotton.  They  must  here  been 
mieinformed,  as  appears  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eliot.  In  a  letter 
dated  Bosbnry,  Nov.  4, 1680,  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  president 
of  the  oorpMatioo  for  propagating  the  goepel  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Eliot  mentions,  "We ere  now  at  the  19th  ehep.  of  the  Acts;  end 
when  we  have  impreseed  the  New  Teetament,  oar  commissionext 
approve  of  my  preparing  and  impressing 'sleo  the  old."  Nov.  27, 
1683,  Mr.  Eliot  in  another  letter  to  the  same  person,  writee,  ''The 
work  [second  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  had  then  been  more  than 
three  years  in  the  press]  goeth  on  now  with  more  comfort,  though 
we  have  had  many  impediments,  ko.  They  [the  Indians]  have  still 
foments  of  their  old  Bibles  [first  edition]  which  they  make  constant 
use  of."  Aug.  29,  1686,  Mr.  £liot  informs  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
"  the  Bible  is  come  forth ;  many  hundreds  bound  up,  and  disposed  to 
the  Indians,  whose  Uiankftilneas  I  intimate  and  teetify  toyonr  honor." 
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And  in  another  letter  of  July,  168B,  ho  requests  that  10/.  may  be 
given  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  "  who  has  helped  him  muoh  in  the 
ieconJ  edition  of  the  Bible."  >  It  appears,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
observed,  that  the  seoond  edition  was  six  years  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Eliot  died  two  years  after  this  edition  was  published  ;  according  to 
Mather,^  in  1G90,  aged  86.  The  New  Eugland  Version  of  the 
Psalms  was  printed  wt'tft  the  Bible  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  Indian 
Grammar  was  published  with  either  of  the  editions.  It  accompanied 
some  copies  of  the  Psalter ;  i  e.  they  were  ocoaaionallj  bound  to- 
gether in  one  volume  small  octavo.^ 

*  See  the  letters  at  large,  Uut.  Col.,  vol.  iii,  p.  177,  et  seq. 
>  MagiMlU.— 

•Since  Dr.  Thomas's  time  much  more  has  bcromr'  known  of  EHot's 
Bible,  and  the  particularities  of  different  copies.  For  an  elaborate  account 
and  collaUon,  see  O'Callaghan's      of  American  BibUt.—H. 
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The  following  it  giren  m  a  qpeeimen  of  the  New  EngUnd  Tenioii 
of  tbe  FmUoui  ;  first,  aa  U&cy  were  originally  printed ;  and,  aeoondlj, 
M  they  appeared  after  being  revised  and  corrected  by  Pnaident  Dnn> 
Iter  and  Mr.  Igpon.  The  %ak  pealm  of  eaeli  editiott  is  idaflted  fo? 
thepwpOM!. 

Qfcw  t— JWt  — *  otiwwil 

Pbauoil 

O Blessed  man,  tbat  in  th'adrlce 
of  wicked  doeth  not  walk : 
nor  stand  in  sinnerTway,  nor  sit 
In  ehayre  of  ieamftdl  f oik. 

8  But  in  the  law  of  lehorah, 

is  his  longing  delight : 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate, 
by  day  and  eke  by  night 

8  And  he  shall  he  like  to  a  tree 
planted  by  water-rirers : 
that  in  his  season  yeilds  his  fruit, 
and  his  leafe  never  withers^ 

4  And  all  he  doth,  shall  pn^eriPdl, 

tbe  wicked  arc  not  so : 
but  they  are  like  vnto  the  chaffe, 
wiiich  winde  drives  to  and  fro. 

6  ThflNlai*  dMU  BOt  oigodly  mtn, 

rise  to  stand  in  the  doomc, 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  jliat» 
in  their  aaeemblie  oomt. 
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6  For  of  the  righteous  men,  the  Lord 
Bcknowledgeth  the  way : 
but  the  way  of  mgodly  meiif 
diall  Ytterly  decay. 


(|le.ll— OoRMtod  by  DniMtar  and  Ijod.] 

BOOKofFSALM& 

PBAI-I: 

0 Blessed  man  Uiat  walks  not  in 
Ofc'advloBcfwlGtediiMi 
Nor  ■tvudefh  in  Uw  alniMn  wfj 
nor  ■oonian  MAl  riii  in. 

2  But  he  upon  JehOTah's  law 
dotbiethiawbi^daUfht: 
And  in  hii  law  doth  meditate 
Bofh  In  the  daj  ind  nti^ 

8  He  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree 
1^  waior  teooha,  wUeli  diall 
In  hk  doe  seaKin  yield  htefrnit 
wboie  leaf  dMll  MW  fSdl : 

4  And  all  he  doth  ghall  prosper  welL 

The  wicked  are  not  so : 
Bat  fhflj  are  UiDe  onto  flie  diaft 
wliich  wind  drired  to  and  fro. 

5  Therefore  shall  no  ungodly  men 

in  Judgement  stand  upright 
Nor  in  th'aseemUy  at  the  Joat 
shall  stand  ih»  sinfoll  wight 

6  For  of    righteous  men,  y*  LORD 

acknowledgeth  the  way: 
Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men 
shall  utterly  decay. 
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AFFENDII  Q. 
I  Page  m.  J 

Id  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  written  by  himself,  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  dates,  particularly  in  narrating  eventa 
which  took  place  during  his  minority.  He  informs  as  that  he  was 
bom  in  Boston,  bat  does  not  mention  the  month  nor  the  year ;  he, 
how6Ter,obserT68,>  that  bin  broUier  retarnod  firom  England  in  1717, 
wiHk  A  pfWi  and  types  and,  thtfe  liii  tUSkm  datamiaad  to  make 
bim  ft  priator,  ftod  ma  wxa&om  that  ahooU  be  fnd  witii  hia 
Vratliflr.  Ha  atao  obaarves,  that  be  binielf  bald  baok  Ibr  boom  tuna, 
butioftradldiBaalf  tobapenaadad,aadi!giiadbiiiBdaiitaNa.  Bj 
tba  Damwr  in  wbiob  be  aaBtiona  Uiaaa  aiimmataiMta,  va  may  tap- 
poaa  tbat  tbey  took  plaoa  widuo  ft  abort  pariod,  and  aa  aoon  aa  bia 
biotbar  bagan  bnatneaa,  wbiob  waa  witbin  a  ftw  waaka  after  ba  ra- 
tonad  fromLondon.  Tba  doetor  mantionB  that wban ba  aignfldbia 
indaotanSfba  waaonlj  fwoftw  jeaia  of  aga;  tbia  waa  in  1717.  Tba 
Naw-England  OMnait  waa  not  pnblisbad  tin  Attgnst,  1721 ;  at  tbia 
time  Banjanin  Franklin  mnat  Imva  baen  in  bia  aairantaantb  jaar. 
Tba  Hiat  Graram  pnblisbad  by  Baigaoiia  FraakHn,  after  bia  brotbar 
waa  ordered  to  print  it  no  longer,  ii  No.  80,  dated  Febmaiy  11, 1728 ; 
of  oonrae  Baiqamin  mnat  tban  bava  baen  adfanead  in  bia  tigbtaantb 
year.  I  bava  aaan  a  file  of  tba  Oomrani  from  tba  tima  it  b^gan  Id 
be  poblisbad  in  tba  name  of  Baiganin  Franklin  to  tba  aiddla  of 
tba  year  1726k<  tba  wbola  of  wbiob  waa  pnbliabad  in  tba  nama  of 
Banjanin  Franklin.  Tba  dookw  doea  not  mantion  bow  long  die 
paper  waa pabliabad  bbia  nana;  ba  onlyaaya  tbalit  waa  ibr  **aoina 
montba."  Vnm  tba  dootor'a  manner  of  ralattng  tbia  part  of  bia 
btitory,  wa  may  ecmdnde  tbat  ba  did  not  laava  bis  brotbar  abort  of 
one  year  after  tba  Oamramt  waa  printed  in  bia,  Batyanin'a  nama; 


•  In  the  London  12mo.  edit,  of  1793.  {».  29. 
*Tliis  AU*.  is  in  tin:  Historical  Library  ut  Doston. 
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and,  if  io,  he  mast  have  been  nearly  nineteen  yean  of  age ;  bat,  if 
lie  remained  with  his  brother  till  the  year  1726,  he  would  then  have 
been  twenty-one  years  old.  Yet  he  states,  page  53,  that  afler 
he  left  his  brother,  "he  found  himself  at  New  Tork,  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  from  his  home,  at  the  age  only  of  tevmtem 
years."  It  is  erident  from  the  doctor's  account  of  himself  after  he 
left  his  brother,  that  he  did  not  remain  with  him  so  long  as  the  CoW' 
ant  was  published  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  for  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  return  to  Boston,  remaining  there  some  time,  his 
going  again  to  Philadelphia,  working  with  Keimer,  and  afterward 
making  a  voyage  to  London,  where  he  was  near  two  years  a  journey- 
man, and  returning  back  to  America,  and  again  arriving  in  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  1726.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  all  these  events 
with  the  few  dates  which  the  doctor  has  mentioned.  But  I  leaTe 
them  with  thoee  who  are  inclined  to  make  farther  inTeetigatbn. 


ids      HmoBT  or  Pumnia  nr  AmBHU. 

APFENDIZ  H. 

[  P«ge2ia  ] 

TIm  following  if  ft  oopy  of  tbe  deamiofaitimi  of  0«org6  Keitb,  mmI 
kii  printed  addnn ;  proobumed  by  the  oooiaMNi  «riir,  iatiMllirkti 
plMe,  PUbdelphk,  August  25, 1692. 

«  At  a  PriTito  SenionB  held  for  the  Goantj  of  Philadelphia  th« 
26Ul  of  the  6th  month,  1692,  before  Arthur  Cook,  SamuelJennings, 
fihuBoel  Biohardaon,  Homphrej  Mumj,  Anthony  Morria,  Eobori 
Bwer,  JoBtioea  of  tho  Ooonty. 

"  Whereaa  the  Goremment  of  thii  Ftorinoe,  beiqg  by  the  late 
King  of  Bngland'B  peculiar  faror  yeatedf  and  aitheaoe  oontinned  in 
Goyemor  Penn,  who  thought  fil  to  mako  his  and  our  worthy  friehd 
Thomas  Lloyd  hia  deputy  goyemor,  bj  ud  under  whom  the  Magia- 
tratea  do  act  in  this  Qoyernment — And  whereas  it  hath  been  proyed 
before  us,  that  George  Keith  being  a  resident  here,  did,  contrary  to 
his  duty,  pubiiokly  reyile  the  said  Deputy  Goyemor,  calling  him  an 
Impudent  man,  telling  him  he  was  not  fit  to  be  Governor,  and  that 
his  name  would  stink,  with  many  other  slighting  and  abusive  Ez- 
preasiona,  both  to  him  and  the  Magistrates ;  and  he  that  useth  such 
exorbitancy  of  speech  towards  the  said  Governor,  may  bo  supposed 
win  easily  dare  to  call  the  Members  of  Council  and  Mag'istrates 
Impudent  Rascals,  as  he  hath  lately  called  one  in  an  open  Assembly, 
that  was  constituted  by  the  Proprietary  to  be  a  Magistrate — and  he 
also  charges  the  Magistrates  who  are  Ministers  here,  with  engross- 
ing the  Magistratical  Power  into  their  hands,  that  they  might  usurp 
Authority  over  him,  saying  also,  he  hoped  in  God  he  should  shortly 
see  their  Power  taken  from  them ;  and  otherwise  conducted  in  a 
most  undecent  manner.  And  further  the  said  G.  K.  with  several  of 
hia  adherents,  having  some  few  days  sinoe,  with  an  unusual  insolency, 
by  a  printed  sheet,  called  An  Appeal,  &o.  Traduced,  and  vilely  mis- 
represented the  Industry,  Care,  Readinesa  and  Vigilanoy  of  some 
Hagiitratee  and  othen  here,  in  their  late  Prooeedinga  againat  aome 
Priralooii,  Tii.  Babit  nnd  Ui  Onir,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  eon- 
dign  pnnidunent,  whereby  to  diaeounge  aneh  nttompli  for  dm  fiitare; 
nnd  hatli  therebj  aim  Mnned  and  arraigned  tlie  DeteminntioM  of 
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Proviooial  Judicatory  agaioBt  Murderers;  and  not  only  so,  but  by 
a  wrong  insinuation,  have  labouted  to  possess  the  readers  of  their 
Pamphlet,  that  it  is  inoonsiBtent  for  those  who  are  Minbt^rs  of  the 
Gknpel  to  act  as  Magistrates  Now,  forasmuch,  as  we,  as  well  as 
others,  have  borne,  and  still  do  patiently  endure  from  the  said  George 
Keith  and  his  adherents  many  personal  Reflections  against  us,  and 
their  Gross  Reviliof:^9  of  our  Religious  Society;  yet  we  cannot  without 
the  violation  of  our  trust  to  the  King  and  Governor,  as  also  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Guvcrument,  pass  by  or  connive  at  such  part  of 
the  said  Pamphlet  aqd  Speech^,  that  has  a  teodeacy  to  sedition 
and  ^Uaturbanoe  of  the  peace,  as  also  to  the  subyenion  of  the  preient 
CkifWikmaBt^  or  todinupersing  the  Magistracy  thtraoC^TbflVtfim 
Ibr  ihn  mdnMifii^s  of  nil  people  wn  linvn  tlionglit  ft  by  Uik  Pabfiflk 
Writing,  not  only  to  bigoify  that  onr  Praoadvra  against  the  penons 
nvw  in  tbe  Sheriff*!  enstody,  as  well  u  what  wn  intend  agaioit  othen 
noBoemed,  in  ita  proper  pUce,  r^pftota  only  that  part  of  the  mid 
printed  Bheet,  which  appeavste  have  the  tendency  aforesaid,  and  not 
any  part  rebfetng  to  Biffimnoea  in  Religion.  Bnt  abo,  thcM  are  to 
Gantion  aooh  who  are  well  affacted  to  the  Seenrity,  Peace  and  Legal 
Admtniitration  of  Jnetace  in  this  Place,  that  they  give  no  conntenanoe 
to  any  Bevilera  and  Oontemnere  of  Authority,  Magiatiataa  or  Migia* 
ttaey ;  as  alM,  to  warn  all  other  penons,  that  they  forbear  the  fntnre 
pnhliahing  and  spieadug  of  the  said  Pamphlet,  as  th^  wilT  answer 
the  contraiy  at  their  peril.  OiTcn  under  our  Hands  and  County-Seal, 
the  Day,  Tear  and  Place  aforesaid. 

**  Abtkub  Cook,  Humphbit  Mubut, 

Samuil  JntHiNOS,         BoBiRT  Ewer, 
Samuil  BiOHABiMOV,     Antbont  Mobbis." 

George  Keith  published  an  answer  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  he 
denies  that  he  blamed  Governor  Lloyd  and  the  magistrates,  for  their 
proceedings  against  the  privateers  [pirates;]  or,  that  he  called  in 
question  their  power,  as  magistrates,  respecting  that  business;  that 
their  conduct,  as  magistrates,  relating  to  the  pirates,  was  commeod- 
able,  &c. ;  that  he  only  asserted,  "  that  as  quakers  and  m.nisferH,  the 
magistrates  in  hiring  and  fitting  out  men  to  fij^ht,  had  acted  diamet- 
rically opposite  and  contrary  to  the  often  declared  and  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  quakers,  not  to  make  any  use  of  the  carnal  sword." 
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Towne'i  VMftntation  fint  appeared  in  Londoa'i  Nm  Tcrh  Paehttt 
poblishod  at  Ftehkin,  Ootober  1, 1771 ;  and,  afteniarda,  in  flieirorto 
of  Dr.  WiHionpooD,  of  Fluladelphia,  by  whom  ii  wu  writtOB. 

Recantation  of  Benjamin  Toume. 

"The  fallowing  facta  are  well  known:  let.  That  T  Benjamin 
Towne,  used  to  print  the  ]\  nngylvnn{a  Evening  Post,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Congress,  and  did  frequently  and  earoestly  solicit  sundry 
members  of  the  said  Congress  for  dissertations  and  articles  of  intelli- 
gence, professing  myself  to  be  a  very  firm  and  zealous  friend  to 
American  Liberty.  2d.  That  on  the  English  taking  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  I  turned  fairly  round,  and  printed  my  Evening  Pott 
under  the  protection  of  General  Howe  and  his  army,  calling  the  Con- 
gress and  all  their  adherents,  Rebels,  Rascals,  and  Raggamuffins, 
and  several  other  unsavoury  names,  with  which  the  humane  and 
Polite  English  are  pleased  to  honor  them  — neither  did  I  ever  refoM 
to  insert  any  dissertation  however  scurrilous,  or  any  article  of  intel- 
ligence sent  to  me,  altho'  many  of  them  I  well  knew  to  be,  as  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  elegantly  expresses  it,  facU  that  never  happened, 
3d.  I  am  now  willing  and  d^irous  to  turn  once  more,  to  unsay  all 
that  I  liaTe  last  said,  and  to  print  and  publish  for  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  which  are  likely  to  be  uppermost,  against  the  Britiflh 
Tyrant ;  nor  will  I  be  baokward  in  eaUing  bim,  after  the  etafleef 
the  great  anid  eminent  anther  i  of  Conmon  Sanaa,  The  ifcyol  BruMt^ 
or  giving  him  any  other  name  m(ne<^|^brioaa,  if  aneb  can  be  fbund. 
The  fiMta  being  thna  atated,  (I  will'  preanme  to  say  altogether  folly 
and  fidrly)  I  proceed  to  obeerre,  that  I  am  not  only  proaeribed  b/ the 
President  and  an||pame  eieentiTe  Oooneil  of  Pbnnajlfania,  bat  that 

>  Thomas  Paiii«. 
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several  other  Persons  are  for  reprobating  my  paper,  and  allege  thatia- 
■teid  of  betog  suffered  to  print,  I  ought  to  be  bulged  as  a  Traitor  to 
mj  Country.  On  thie  account  I  hare  thougbk  proper  to  publbh  the 
following  humble  ooofession,  deolaration,  Nosotalion,  M.d  apology, 
liopiog  feliat  it  will  aaeaage  the  wrath  of  my  enemiee,  and  in  some 
degree  restore  me  to  the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  Pnblio. .  In  the 
first  plaoe  then,  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  never  was,  nor 
ever  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  character,  repute  or  dignity.  I  was 
originally  an  understrapper  to  the  famous  Galloway  '  in  his  m/amous 
squabble  with  Goddard,"^  and  did  in  that  service  coutr.ict  such  a  habit 
of  meanness  in  thinking,  and  scurrility  in  Writing,  that  nothing  ex- 
alted, aa  brother  Bell,^  provedore  to  the  sentimentalista,  would  say, 
could  ever  be  expected  from  me.  Now,  changing  sides  is  not  any 
way  surprising  in  a  person  answering  the  above  description.  I  re- 
member to  have  read  in  the  Roman  History,  that  when  Cato  of  Utioa 
had  put  himself  to  death,  being  unable  to  survive  the  dissolution  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  extinction  of  Liberty,  another  senator  of  infe- 
rior note,  whose  name  I  cannot  recollect,  did  the  same  thing.  But 
what  thanks  did  he  receive  for  this  ?  The  men  of  reflection  only 
laughed  at  his  absurd  imitation  of  so  groat  a  personage,  and  said  — 
he  might  have  lived  the'  the  Republic  had  come  to  ita  period.  Had 
a  Hancock  or  an  Adams  changed  sides,  I  grant  you  they  would 
have  det?erved  uo  quarter,  and  I  believe  would  have  received  none; 
but  to  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  an  obscure  Printer 
is  miserable  reasoning  indeed.  After  ell,  why  so  much  noise  about 
a  trifle  ?  what  ooossion  is  there  for  the  pnblie  to  pour  oat  ell  its 
wrath  upon  poor  Towee;  are  tarnooatsso  levef  do  (bej  not  walk  on 

every  side?  have  we  not  seen  Br.  S  ,  J— A— ,T—  C  ,* 

•ad  anay  others  who  were  ifiAehaaip«HMi  forloberty;  thea  fri«idi 
to  govtraaimit—  aad  aow  disoover  a  laudable  iaoKaatioB  to  lUl  into 

1  Joeeph  Galloway,  Bsq.,  fmmerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  of 

Pennsylvfinia,  and  partner  of  William  Qoddard,  &c. 

*  William  Goddard,  a  printer  of  TJu  nsnntylvania  C^nnide,  to  whom 
Towne  had  been  a  journeyman. 

*  Robert  BeU,  a  well  known  book  auctioneer  of  Phihidelplila. 

*  Supposed  to  meaa  Doctor  8— h,Jolm  A— nand  T— 0— e^ofPhUe- 
delphia. 
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tbeir  nnks  as  quiet  and  orderly  sabjeets  of  the  commoBwealtb  of 

PeDDsylvaoia. 

The  rational  iDoralieU!  of  the  last  age  used  to  tell  us  thai  there 
was  an  essential  differcDce  betwecD  virtue  and  vice,  because  there 
was  an  essential  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  nature  and  reason 
of  things.  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  these  great  men,  I  think 
I  am  as  much  of  a  Philosopher  as  to  know  that  there  are  no  circum- 
stances of  action  more  important  than  thorn  of  time  and  place,  there- 
fore, if  a  man  pay  no  regard  to  the  changes  that  may  happen  in  these 
circumstances,  there  will  be  very  little  Virtue,  and  still  less  Prudence 
in  his  behavior.  Perhaps  I  have  got  rather  too  deep  for  common 
readers,  and  therefore  shall  ask  any  plain  Quaker  in  this  city,  what 
he  would  say  to  a  man  who  should  wear  the  same  coat  in  summer  as 
in  winter  in  this  climate?  He  would  certainly  say,  "Friend  thy 
wisdom  is  not  great."  Now  whether  I  have  not  had  as  good  reason 
to  change  my  conduct  as  my  coat,  since  last  January,  I  leave  to  every 
impftrtul  person  to  determine.  2dly,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  confess, 
that  when  I  printed  for  Congress,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  it  was 
not  by  any  means  from  principle,  or  a  desire  that  the  cause  of  Liberty 
shdnld  preTail,  but  purely  and  ftmplj  from  the  lore  of  gain.  I 
eonld  km  audt  aotliiBg  ta  lir  ftiid  ftadiers  by  printing  against 
tIkeMM  thingii  then  tlood.  I  make  thie  eaadid  aekoowledgment 
Ml  only  M  a  penitert  to  obtain  pardon,  but  to  dunr  tkafe  thore  tvti 
iBoro  comiateoej  in  mj  ooDdiiet  iban  mj  eoemiee  are  willing  to 
alloir.  They  are  pkuodto  charge  me  with  hypocrisy  in  pretending 
tobes  WhigwhonlmuiiioiM.  TbioohaigokfidM;  Iwm  Mither 
whig  nor  torj  bat  a  Printer.  I  Jett  and  abhor  hypooriiy .  I  had 
no  mora  regard  finr  General  Howe  or  Oonend  Olintoo,*  or  oron  ftr 
Mra.  Lowring,*  or  anj  ether  of  the  ChaaU  X^mpJU,  that  attended 
the  f^Ste  Champ^9  aliaa  Hiaebianawhen  Iprintedin  their  behalf, 
than  fiur  the  eongroM  oo  the  daj  of  their  retreats  It  mi  pretended 
that  I  eertaiolj  did  in  my  heart  ineliDe  to  tho  Bngliih,  heeaMothat 
I  printed'mneh  bigger  liea  and  in  greater  number  for  them,  than 

'Two  Britiiih  generals,  sent  over  to  subjugate  the  colonies. 

*  A  married  lady,  said  to  have  been  the  mistreai  of  the  Britisb  General 
H— e. 

*  A  public  exbiUtiim  la  honor  of  the  British  General  Howe. 
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for  the  Congress.  This  is  a  most  false  and  unjuat  iosiDuatioD.  It 
was  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Congress  themselves,  who  thought  fit 
(heing  but  a  new  potentate  upon  the  earth,)  to  be  much  more  mod^t, 
and  keep  nearer  the  truth  than  their  adversaries.  Had  any  of  them 
bro't  me  in  a  lie  as  big  as  a  mountain  it  should  have  issued  from  my 
press.  This  giv^  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  folly  as  well  as 
malignity  of  those  who  are  actuated  by  party  spirit ;  many  of  them 
have  affirmed  that  I  printed  monstrous  and  inrredible  lies  for  Gen- 
eral Howe.  Now  pray  what  harm  could  incredible  lies  do?  the  only 
hurt,  I  conceive, that  any  lie  can  do,  is  by  obtaining  belief,  as  a  truth; 
but  an  incredible  lie  can  obtain  no  belief,  and  therefore  at  least 
must  be  perfectly  harmless.  What  will  those  cavillers  think,  if  I 
should  turn  this  argument  against  them,  and  say  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  disgrace  any  cause  is  to  publish  monstrous  and  incredible 
lies  in  its  favor.  In  this  view,  I  have  not  only  innocence,  but  some 
degree  of  merit  to  plead.  However,  take  it  which  way  you  will, 
there  never  was  a  lie  published  in  Philadelphia  that  oould  bear  the 
least  comparison  with  those  publibhed  by  James  Riviogton,'  in  New 
York.  This  in  my  opioion  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  superiority  not 
of  the  Printer,  bat  of  the  Prompter  or  Prompters.  I  reckon  Mr. 
T— —  *  to  havo  excelled  in  that  branch;  and  he  had  probably  many 
ootdjuton-^WIitt  do  j^oa  think  of  40,000  Russians  and  20,000 
Moors,  whioh  Moon  too  wore  Mid  by  Mr.  Rivington  to  bo  dreadfnl 
tnong  tbo  womoo  f  as  iko  ibe  boott  boUding  at  tho  fbrki  of  tho 
Monongahok  to  mnj  tbo  Congreos  down  tlie  Ohio  to  Now  (Mmmf 
thoM  wore  iwingers.— Aa  tomjadfand  ftiond  H  a.*  we 

oootented  oaraehrea  witb  pobliabiiigafidaTita  to  proro  tbatthe  kiag 
of  Fraooe  waa  detenniDod  to  preaerre  the  friendship  tbaianbriated 
between  Um  and  hia  good  brother  the  King  of  England,  of  whioh 
he  haa  giTon  a  new  proof  by  entering  into  and  OMnmnnioating  hia 
treaty  with  the  United  Statea  of  Ameriea.  Upon  the  whole  I  hope 
the  pnblie  will  attriboto  my  oondne^  not  to  diaafieetion,  bat  to  at- 

•  "Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,"  in  New  York. 

•  Snpposed  to  refer  to  a  former  goTemor  of  North  Carolina,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  New  York. 

'  James  H  s,  printer  in  Philadelphia,  whilst  the  BrMah  troop* 

were  bi  poasesrion  of  tliat  dty,  and  before  that  timo. 
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teolimeDt  to  mj  own  iatMMt  and  dMire  of  ^jvn  in  bj  proftaion;  n 
prinoiple,  if  I  mistake  nofc,  prettj  general  and  pretty  powerftd  in  the  pre- 
Mnt  dny.  8dly.  I  hope  the  public  will  oonuder  that  I  haye  been  a  dm- 
orooa  man^  or,  if  you  will,  a  oowavd,  from  mj  jonth,  ao  that  I  aannot 

fight  —  ray  belly  la  so  big  that  I  cannot  nin  —and  lam  so  great  a  hftt 
of  eating  and  drinking  that  I  cannot  starve.  When  thoaa  three  thin^ 
are  eonaidered,  I  hope  they  will  fully  acoonnt  ibr  mj  past  condnot, 

and  proonre  me  the  liberty  of  going  on  in  the  same  uniform  tenor 
fof  the  ftiture.  No  just  judgment  ean  be  formed  of  a  man's  oha- 
raoter  and  conduct  unless  every  oircumstanoa  ia  taken  in  and  fidxlj 
attended  to;  I  therefore  hope  that  this  justice  will  be  done  in  my 
case.  I  am  also  verily  persuaded  that  if  all  those  who  are  cowards 
as  well  as  myself,  but  who  are  better  off  in  other  respecte,  and  there- 
fore can  and  do  run  whenever  danger  is  near  them,  would  befriend 
me,  I  should  have  no  inconsiderable  body  on  my  side.  Peace  be 
with  the  Congress  and  the  army  ;  I  mean  no  reflections ;  but  the 
world  is  a  wide  field,  and  1  wish  everybody  would  do  aa  they  would 
be  done  by.  Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back,  eat  in,  and 
swallow  down,  every  word  that  I  have  ever  spoken,  written  or  printed 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  hoping  it  will  not 
only  BatiBfj  the  good  people  in  general,  but  also  all  those  scatter- 
brained fellows,  who  call  one  another  out  to  shoot  pistols  in  the  air, 
while  they  tremble  so  much  they  cannot  hit  the  mark.  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  return  to  labor  with  assiduity  in  my  lawful  calling,  and 
essays  and  intelligence  as  before  shall  be  gratefully  accepted  by  the 
Public's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"BENJAMIN  TOWNB." 
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APtENDIZ  L 

[  Page  291.  ] 

Green's  HtndbiU,  ud  die  depoeiftioiii  ooneeqaAst  tlwfeini,  w1ii«k 
were  aU  pnblielied  aft  the  line,  irill  give  tlie  reeder  aooie  idee  of  the 
aleto  of  llie  pieaa  in  New  Bngbad  in  1700.  I  btfe  teken  fhem 
fnm.  %  avfj  in  mj  peaMHion;  th^  we  aa  fellow. 

The  I^mienAd»erti$emmL*' 

"  Whereas  there  is  Prefixed  unto  akte  Pamphlet,  Entituled,  Gos- 
pel Order  Senvedy  Printed  et  Jfew-Tark,  An  Advertiaenient)  whieh 
rnna  in  theae  words,  vis.    The  Reader  ie  deeired  to  take  IfoHee,  Aat 
Ae  /VeM  »»  Boeton  if  so  nmA  under  ike  aw  of  ike  Reverend  il«fjlor, 
wham  we  amtoer,  and  hie  Frknde,  ihnt  we  etndd  net  obtain  of  lie  , 
MUer  ikere  to  Mil  tke/^Oowiiig  Sheett,  wkkk  U  Ae  onfy  trm 
Reiuon  wih^  we  have  tent  Ae  Copg  eofasr  for  He  iinfMWMum,  and  ^ 
where  U  it  I\inted  wiA  eome  IHffienl^,  I  oonnt  mj  eelf  bonnd  in 
Joatioe  unto  all  Penona  aapeis*d  by  that  Adveriiaanient,  to  Bedaie 
and  PnbHeh  to  the  World  the  Truth  of  the  natter,  whieh  brieflj  ia 
thia :  Oertain  Penona  bringing  to  the  PTeaa,  the  AmpMrt  abore 
nentioned,  after  aone  Diaoonne  opneeming  the  nnnber  of  Oopiea 
and  Priee,  I  Oonaented  to  ita  being  Pnbliahed :  But  wlien  th^  in- 
sisted upon  dobg  it  with  Seorei^,  I  oonaidered  thatlbr  ai^i  Iknew 
Good  men  in  the  Oonntiy  might  be  Ofended  at  it :  Therefore  I  only 
propooed  thia  Beaaoaable  thing.  That  before  I  proeeeded,  I  might 
mention  to  Hie  Honor  the  Lientenant  Chyremonr,  what  waa  offined  to 
the  Preaa ;  Thia  they  denied  me ;  Bni  wben  th^  angrily  went  away 
Bome  of  my  UmI  words  to  them  were,  That  JdMnot  r^^  to  BrkUit. 
And  neither  the  Bererend  Pmaident  of  the  Golledge,  nor  any  of  hie 
Frienda,  ever  apohe  one  word  unto  me  to  Diaoonrage  my  Printing  of 
it. 

"  BAniHOLomw  Grkbn. 

"  Boeton  Beeember  2lBt,  1700. 
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Remakks.* 

''The  Printer  heriog  by  this  Advertwemeni  Yindioeted  thoM 
that  were  unimtliily  reflected  on  in  the  Advertitement^  PxeilAd 
to  the  above  mentUmed  LibeUom  FamphUt,  (which  no  nutn  is 
M  yet  so  Hardy  as  to  own  himMlf  to  be  the  Author  of)  the  world 
may  Jadge  of  other  things  contained  therein  by  this.  It  will  ia 
doe  Time  appear,  that  beaides  the  ^rofimn  Scojk  €»d  Scum'lttieMf 
(not  only  on  particular  persons,  who  never  deserved  such  Treat- 
ments, but  also  on  the  Holy  Churches  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the 
most  Sacred  Actiooa  pefformed  in  them,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  their 
whole  Pamphlet — as  if  they  had  designed  to  have  that  Scripture  ful- 
filled  upon  them.  2.  Tim.  2.9.  They  thaU  proceed  no  further  ^ /or 
their  folly  shall  be  manifest  to  nil  men  —  besides  all  this,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  are  other  more  Impudent  Falsehoods  than  that  in 
their  Advertisement,  which  the  Printer  in  BoMton^  has  (aa  booameao 
Honest  and  Just  man)  made  a  discovery  of. 

"  Dated  in  Boston,  December  24th,  1700." 

3%e  d^^amHom     Tkamat  Brattle,  Omf.  and  Zechariah  TWMB; 

Merchant. 

<*  Theae  Deponeata  aaj,  That  on  Saturday ^  the  IZth  of  Jufy  htst, 
thej  went  to  Bartholomew  Green* $  to  Treat  with  him  about  Printing 
an  answer  to  Old  Nr.  Mather' $  Book,  called,  The  Order  of  the  Goepd  : 
Who,  after  he  had  taken  said  Answer  into  his  hands,  and  seen  both 
what  it  was,  and  how  much  there  was  of  it,  told  them  he  reokimed 
Three  Sheets  of  Paper  might  contain  it,  and  seven  Beua  of  Paper 
Print  about  a  Thousand  of  them ;  for  which  they  agreed  with  him 
for  2Wa<y  ShiUingt  the  sheet.  He  made  not  any  Objection  to  them 
against  Printing  said  Answer;  only  said  he  conld  not  go  about  it, 
till  he  had  Printed  off  the  Laws,  whieh  would  not  be  till  the  TiiMday 
fdlowing.  They  farther  say.  There  was  never  any  other  person  that 
hrottght  said  Answer  to  the  Press,  but  the  deponents  ;  and  they  never 
brought  it,  but  at  this  time.  But  neither  did  the  said  Green  pro- 
poae  to  them  the  mentioning  to  hia  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Gorer- 

'  TUese  i-ciuarks  were  written  by  Cotton  3Iuthur. 
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BOOT,  whtA  wm  offmd  to  41m  Pnm,  nor  did  Ihey  deny  it  him ;  Mr 
did  dMf  gD  awaj  io  any  Anger  from  hia,  nor  did  they  hear  him  my 
tny  such  word  :  (^That  he  did  not  r^fiue  to  prkU  «f),  all  which  th« 
said  Green  in  hiB  late  AdfMttiiement  of  2ltk  Inatant  moat  nnfiuify 
Daohita,  That  oertain  purni  Mogi^g  to  the  Pkcto  tht  Amm 
abof«aeiitioiMd,did. 

"Tho.  Brattlb. 

"  Boftoi,  Dm.  27, 1700.  Zbob  TmouA. 

The  Subicribert  offering  to  make  Oath  to  what  it  eibove  written, 
the  name  being  teveral  time*  dietinctfy  readoverin  the  hearing  o/'Bar- 
tholomew  Qreea,  Aa  ovmed  the  tame  io  be  ^oKtUpautd  iiiwtn  kirn  md 

"  Goimm,  Isaac  Addin qtoii ,  )  Jnatioee  of 
Nathanul  Btfibld.  |  the  Peaoe." 


"  The  DepotitioM  c/  John  Mioo  <fr  ZeeKariah  TvihiU,  Merchantt. 

**  Theae  Deponenta  aay ,  That  on  or  aboit  the  I6tk  of  Jm^  laat,  they 
want  to  Bartholomew  Oreen't  to  see  if  he  were  ntAj  to  Print  the  An* 
awer  to  Old  Mr.  Mather' $  Ooepel  Order ^  bat  he  nil  then  unwilling  to 
Print  it  beeanae  (as  he  Mid)  it  would  diaplaaae  lome  of  hia  Frienda  ; 
and  to.  the  beat  of  their  remembrance,  he  mentioned  partioolarly  the 
MaUien.  They  told  him  it  waa  atrange  he  wonld  Print  oiy  thing  ton 
the  aaid  Mathen^  and  partioolarly  the  iaid  Goepel  Order,  and  noth- 
ing in  Anawer  to  it  or  them,  by  whieh  meana  the  World  might  think 
thoae  PriDcipIes  to  be  approved  by  all,  which  were  abhorred  byann* 
dry  Worthy  Ministers  in  the  Land.  The  nD&irneas  of  which  prao* 
tioe  they  laboured  to  ooDyioce  him  of,  yet  he  still  declined  to  Print 
it ;  but  at  length  said,  if  they  would  admit  the  Lieutenant  (Governor 
to  be  aakt,  to  give  his  Approbation  to  it,  he  would  Print  it;  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  for  thiB  reason  :  Because  they  conceived  it  a 
new  Method,  not  practised  heretofore,  and  which  the  said  Green 
would  not  have  required  of  them  now,  bat  to  put  off  the  Printing 
of  this  Book  which  answered  the  Mathert,  whom  he  seemed  loth  to 
diapleaae.   Theee  Deponents  hereapon  aaked  aaid  Printer,  whether 
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\m  hftd  hiB  HoDonn  leave  to  Print  the  Gotpel  Order  1  he  said,  he 
had  not.    They  then  asked  him  if  he  would  Print  thia,  if  Young 
Mr.  Mather  would  he  Imprimatar  to  it  ?  he  readily  said,  he  would. 
Then  they  told  him,  it  was  a  shame  so  Worthy  a  Ministor  as  Mr. 
Stoddard  must  send  so  far  as  England  to  have  his  book  printed, 
when  young  Mr.  Mather  had  the  Press  at  his  pleasure  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  he  hoped  Mr.  Mather  was  another  guess  man  than  Mr 
Stoddard.    At  length  they  told  him,  if  he  would  not  Print  it,  they 
would  have  it  Printed  elsewhere  ;  but  did  not  hear  him  say  those 
words  in  his  AdTertiaement  of  the  21sl  Imtaot,  oamelj,  That  he  did 
not  r^/ute  to  print  it, 

«  John  Mioo 

•*Botlan,  Jkeember  27, 1700.  ZiOB.  TutmsuJ* 

"  Smom  iff  Aetna permmt  Snhtertbingj BartholooMW Oratn  being 

fnmnt,  ond  exeg^Ung  e^aimt  A«m  werde  mAeJBtiimus  pwtioii> 

kr^  the  lUfthen,  aad  that  ha  would  PiriBt  it»  if  yoaiig  Mr.  JKufter 

vodd  ba  Lnprinator  la  it:  Abo  oJHrming  he  mid  Aaee  warde^  Ha 

did  aat  laflna  to  Print  it^  and  nMng  ^ntdter, 

**  Ooiaa,  ItAAO  A  DDiN  oioir,    1  Joatioes  of 
NAffBAAn.  Bthw.  j  tlia  Paaaa." 

"  Mr.  Grten  the  Printor,  being  by  these  Depositions  Convicted  of 
sundry  Mistakes  in  his  lato  Advertisement,  $o  that  hia  FoUy  and 
thein  ioho  »et  him  on  work  ts  mani/eat  unio  all  men  ;  there  is  just 
reaaon  to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  he  saith  in  the  Fag-end  of  his 
Advertisement,  that  neither  the  Reverend  Prsetident,  nor  any  of  hit 
FrientU  ever  tpoke  a  word  to  him  to  discourage  hi*  printing  the 
Antwertothe  Ordero/the  Gospel.  But  whether  that  be  true  or  false, 
conoerns  not  the  Advertisement  prcfix'd  to  said  Answer,  which  saith 
nothing  o/ any  one  tpeaking  to  the  Printer,  to  discourage  him  ;  hot 
only  that  hi$  Press  teas  so  much  under  the  aw  of  the  Revererul  Author 
and  his  friends,  that  we  could  not  obtain  of  him  to  Print  it;  Than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  evident  from  these  DepoaitioDSi  which 
say,  The  eaid  iVnifar  a/ier  he  had  pontxvely  agreed  for  the  JMmtmg 
•aid  Antwer,/eU  off  from  hie  Bargain  ^  and  dedin'd  to  IMnt  «l,  &a- 
cenm  it  wtnUd  di^pieem  egme  of  hi»  I^iende^  and  partiembu^  Ae 
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Hadnii,  irlio  an  known  by  aU  to  bnvo  boon  Mt  particular  Friend* 
mid  Jinpftysn.  So  tbot  tbo  BoTorend  Anthor  of  that  LibeUout 
SerMbf  nt  the  taQ  of  aud  Ormn't  Adfortiaement  {to  which  the  Bev- 
tftHd  jMAorWMnUjf&i 99 Hardy  aitoteihis  Name)  bad  no  fOaaOB 
to  BeJUet  aa  ho  did  on  tbo  Advertiaemeot  prefix'd  to  said  Ant wer, 
dr  to  .&aff  of  tbo  Printer's  VindioatioD,  but  might  be  athavid  of 
both.  Aa  Ibr  tho  propbaDe  Scoffs  and  Soarrilitiea  not  only  on  par- 
tioolar  ponone,  bat  on  the  Holy  Charobes  of  tho  Lord,  and  the  most 
Snored  Actiona  therein  performed  (2y  which  are  meant  0  HORRI- 
BLE!  hw  two  dear  and  precious  Creature*,  EBLATIONS  and  the 
CHURCH  COVENANT,)  whioh  that  infamous  Scribble  saith,  is 
lAo  Spirit  of  the  whole  Antwer^  and  thoae  other  Falsehoods  it  is 
threatened  shall  appear  therein ;  they  are  but  Bruta  Fulmina  to 
fright  and  aoare  the  poor  dolodod,  bigotted  people  withal,  which  is 
Ike  very  Spirit  and  Quinteeaence  of  the  Reverend  Scribler.  But  all 
tiioao  little  Artifices  and  Cavils  were  plainly  foreseen,  and  so  fully 
piovidod  against  by  the  Ingenious  Authors  of  said  Answer,  that 
tboio'a  no  need  of  taking  any  further  notice  of  them  here. 

"  T  shall  therefore  at  present  say  no  more,  hut  that  the  World  may 
Judg  what  base  and  injurious  treatment  that  Answer  most  expect 
from  its  Enraged  Adversaries,  by  what  is  contained  in  that  one  little 
Cantingy  Scandalous  Libel,  wherein  there  are  far  more  profane 
Scoff*,  Scurrilities  and  Impudent  Falsehoods,  than  are  in  all  that 
GREAT  and  NOBLE  and  EXCELLENT  ANSWER. 

Tho.  Brattle." 

**  Bootoo,  Dooombor  27, 1700.  «  BoaCoo,  printed  by  J.  AUon." 

The  Deposition  of  Bartholomew  Green  Printer. 

"  Who  Testifies  and  Says,  That  on  IS'iturday,  some  time  last 
Summer,  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  and  Mr.  Zech.  Tuthill  came  to  my 
Work  House  in  Brntton,  and  brought  with  them  a  Manuscript  of 
small  Writing  for  me  to  Print;  and  calliDg  me  aside  to  one  end  of 
the  Room,  desired  me  io  be  private  in  it,  and  to  keep  it  from  the 
Mathers;  informing  me  that  it  was  an  Answer  to  Old  Mr.  Mathers 
Book,  of  the  Order  of  the  Go*pd.  And  after  I  had  taken  it  into 
my  hand,  Mr.  Brattle  told  me,  it  was  not  yet  ready,  he  would  Trans- 
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eriba  it.  They  asked  hm  Imnt  much  I  thoogbt  it  wmkl  nake :  I 
answered,  Three  Sheets,  or  somethiog  awre,  in  Octaw> ;  and  told 
than  I  oould  not  do  it  before  the  Laws  were  Printed,  which  wonld 
be  next  Monday  or  Tuetday.  Thej  asked  me  how  rnneh  Paper 
Tbraa  Sheets  would  take  to  Print  a  Thonaaod :  I  aaawered  about 
Seven  Ream.  They  asked  me  how  much  I  would  have  a  Sheet ;  I 
answered.  Two  and  Twenty  ShUKngt.  They  said,  I  could  do  it 
cheaper.  I  reply'd,  Mr.  Brattle  was  very  curious  in  Correcting. 
They  told  me,  That  would  be  for  my  Credit,  or  to  that  purpose. 
After  some  other  words  I  oonseoted  to  do  it  for  Twenty  Shilling 
Per  Sheet :  Whereupou  they  told  me,  they  would  have  the  Paper 
of  Mr.  George;  and  so  went  away,  taking  the  Copy  with  them. 
After  they  were  gone,  it  came  into  my  mind  what  great  disturbance 
the  JQaniCeetO  had  made  (which  I  Printed  very  privately  at  said 
TuthiU't  desire)  which  made  me  the  more  thoughtful,  lest  this  might 
give  more  Offeoce.  Tetfor  all,  I  went  not  to  the  Reverend  Praesident; 
neither  did  I  receive  any  DiBcouragemeat  firom  him,  or  any  of  his 
Friends,  as  to  my  Printing  of  it. 

"The  Monday  or  Tuesday  following,  Mr.  Zechariah  Tuthill  came 
alone  to  my  Printing  Houbc,  where  I  was,  and  guessing  at  his  Busi- 
I  ness,  I  desired  him  to  walk  out  with  me.    Then  I  told  him,  I  was 
much  conoern'd  about  the  Book,  and  prayed  him  to  tell  me  who  was 
the  Author  of  it.    What?  said  he.  Now  you  have  been  with  Mr. 
Mather.     To  which  I  replied,  I  have  not    Whereupon  he  said, 
There  are  three  or  fbtur  that  are  the  Authors  of  it.   Then  I  desired 
•  only  that  I  might  meotbn  it  to  the  Lieutenant  Goveraonr,  or  aakkia 
>  Approbation ;  whiA  (nad  I,  I  ought  to  do  in  Booka  of  OontvovtMf . 
Kr.  aVOtVMMB'd  to  U  wiUbf  I  alioaUi  wUalk  greatly  mIMIiJ 
010.  And  nndentaadiBg  Hii  Hnaow  wm  to  ba  b  Town  thai  day, 
Iwaftovait  on  biai  ftvtba*  and.  Thio  it  kbo  Mbatoiioo  of  what 
panTd  betwoen  Mr.  TiOim  and  mo. 

"A  Httlo  wbilo  allor,  in  tho  aaao  daj,  Mr. JMn  Jfieo, and tho. 
aaid  Mr.  ZtAariah  TuAM  oamo  to  mo  to  mj  Prbtiog  Room,  and 
ohtigod  mo  bj  no  moana  to  go  to  tbo  Idontooanl  Qofoniovr,  fat 
thoy  wonld  not  bttfo  him  know  of  il.  After  thii,  tboro  pomad  aoaaa 
dioQovno  oonoerning  Mr.  iiiereoss  JKitWt  Book,  the  Order  of  ifta 
Qoipdj  and  of  Mr.  3toddard'$  Book,  of  luHMtd  Okurdkti^  aa  I 
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mdtnlood.  Mr.  Mico  asked  me  if  it  were  not  pity,  or  a  shame, 
tibal  enoli  a  man  aa  Mr.  Stoddard  shoald  send  so  far  as  England  to 
hcfie  kit  Book  Printed.  The  Answer  to  which  I  do  not  justly 
I  remembir,  aor  for  what  reason  he  spake  it  to  me :  for  Mr.  Stoddard't 
Book  was  never  offered  me  to  Print ;  by  himself  or  any  other  person. 
Afterward  Mr.  Mtco  said  to  me,  Well  I  yon  do  refose  to  Print  it, 
meaning  the  Manuscript  that  was  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Increase 
Mather's  Order  of  the  Ootpel.  I  answered  No,  I  do  not  refuse  to 
Print  it :  but  am  not  willing  to  do  it  without  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor's Leave,  or  to  that  purpose.  Whereupon  they  said  they 
would  have  it  printed  elsewhere;  and  went  away  in  some  Anger. 

"Boston  Jan.  4th,  1700,  —  1.       Bartholomew  Green." 

"  Boston  Jan.  4th,  1700,  — 1.       Sworn  by  Barthol.  Green, 

Printer  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  Mr.  John  Mioo,  and  Mr.  Zechariah 

Tnthill,  being  Notified  and  Present. 

C  Samuel  Sswall.  *)  Justices 
**  (hram  IMris.  \  Peter  Sibobant.  \  of  th« 
(  Finn  Towniind.  j  Pease  " 

The  Deposition  of  John  AUen  and  Timothy  Green,  Printers. 

"  These  Deponents  can  and  do  Testify,  That  being  nt  Bartholmew 
Green's  Printing  house  at  or  about  the  13th  of  July  1700.  Where 
Mr.  Thomas  Brattk  aud  Mr.  Zechariah  Tuthill  oame,  and  call'd 
the  said  Green  aside  to  another  part  of  the  Room,  where  they  had 
some  Private  Discourse ;  which  said  Green  afterwards  informed  us, 
that  it  was  to  Print  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Mather's  Order  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  few  days  after,  the  aforesaid  Zecharinh  Tnthill  came  alone  to 
the  aforesaid  Printing-Hou.se,  where  we  also  then  were.  And  the 
said  Green  and  Tuthill  went  out  together,  and  had  some  discourse 
together.  After  the  said  Tuthill  was  gone,  the  said  Green  told  us 
that  he  had  proposed  to  the  said  Tuthill  the  acquainting  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governour  with  it  before  he  proceeded  in  doing  it ;  "which 
the  said  Grttn  said,  that  the  said  Tuthill  was  willing  to:  Whereat 
the  said  Green  seem'd  mightily  well  pleased.  But  some  time  after 
in  the  same  day,  came  the  aforesaid  Tuthill  with  Mr.  John  Mico  to 
the  aforesaid  Printing  house;  and  we  do  Testify  that  we  heard  the 
said  Mico  forbid  the  said  Green  acquainting  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernour with  it;  but  that  he  should  say  nothing  of  it.    Other  dis- 
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course  happened,  which  we  took  not  much  notice  of.  But  this  we 
can,  and  do  Testify  to,  That  we  heard  the  said  Mr.  John  Mico,  or 
Tutfiilf,  one  of  them  say,  Well! or  What,  then  you  Refuse  to  Print 
it.  I  nto  which  the  said  Green  Replyed,  No,  I  do  not  Refuse  to 
Print  it :  but  am  unwilling  without  the  Lieutenant  Guvernour'a 
Leave,  or  Approbation.  Hereupon  they  went  away  aeemiDgly  Angry, 
saying,  We  will  have  it  Printed  elsewhere. 
"  Boston  January  4th.  "  John  Allen. 

"  1700.  Timothy  Gesbm 

"1701.   [N.  S-l 

**  Botton  Jan,  4, 1700, .  t.    Sworn,     Ab  Subteriben,  John  AUon, 

and  Timothy  Greok  ;  Jfr.  Thomts  BraMla,  and  Jfr.  Joho  Mioo, 

«u{  Jfi-.ZeoharialiTathin  heing  JTott/ied  and  iVvsaif. 

r  Samuel  Sewall.  ^  Justices 
"  Coram  Nobi$<  Peter  Skrohant.  y  of  the 
(^Penm  Towmsemd.J  Peace." 

Ih  Ae  OandidmiLDEK 

"  THE  shortness  of  my  Advertisement  of  the  2l»t  of  December, 
1700,  havinsj;  rendred  it  less  intelligible,  &  given  Occasion  for  some 
Exceptions  that  have  been  since  taken  against  it :  for  this  reason  I 
have  explained  it  in  the  Foregoing  Depositions.  As  also  because 
there  being  no  mention  made  in  the  Depoeition  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brattle  and  Mr.  Zeekariah  l\akUl  of  the  27th  of  December,  of 
their  speaking  to  MM  to  Pfetat  their  Copy  privately,  some  might 
happily  think,  I  Owntd  thtt  thcty  did  not  speak  to  Me  to  do  itjni- 
«a«^^.*  WbenesI  dMinr^d  to  theoontnoy.  And  tooM  think 
nnd  hoest,  that  I  hid  Omnod  that  I  had  moet  nntnly,  or  at  loMt 
moit  nn&irly  dedared  in  my  aaid  Advertiisment:  Whioh  I  never 
did  Oum  ;  neither  doth  the  Attestation  of  the  Honoarable  Jnstiees 
import  I  did. 

*•  And  heeanse  what  pass'd  hetween  Mr.  Zaehariak  &  me 

singly,  ifl  wholly  Omitted  in  both  the  Depositions  said  TuAUl  was 
oonoemed  in. 

**  The  8nm  is,  Wheaas  no  Name  appeared  in  the  Title  P^;  nor 
so  mneh  ss  the  Name  of  say  Author  was  told  me,  when  I  re- 
qnested  ft; &1  had  no  opportunity  to  read  it  over  my  self ;  the  Pieee 
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1»eing  ilio  OontTOfwnl:  I  rnminM  it  would  be  altogeliliw  inooii- 
raimieftr  meto  Print  it  vpon  myowii  liMid  vidumtaiking  adviM ; 
tn  whioli  I  nAnr'd  mjMlf  to  Um  HonoonUe  WILLIAM  BTOUGH- 
TON,  Biq;  ow  Lkntmnt  Govemow,  who  beeaiiio  ConuBMidw 
laOhiafoftlioP^noobofinrotlw  Week  wit  out.  ForHiiBzeel* 
lenej  the  Lord  BELLOMOIfT,  cm  Gorenioar,  begen  liii  Yojege 
to  Net9  Fork,  upon  WadiiMdaf  the  17A  of  Ju^,  1700.  the  Tfltj 
next  dej  eller  Mr.  Mko  tod  Mr.  TiMl  w«ie  wilh  me.  Nor  wie 
it  •  aewthing  to  ahow  Gopiei  to  the  LteatoDeiit  Govemoiir  in  older 
to  their  beiog  Printed.  Mr.  StwalPt  PhmKomma  J^^oeaffiftieam 
taken  off  the  FreM,  and  earned  to  the  Lieutenant  OoTemonr  for  hia 
AUowanee.   By  the  aane  Token,  one  Half  Sheet  being  wrought  off 
too  Boon :  the  Author  waa  at  the  Charge  to  Print  it  over  again,  to 
gratify  His  Ilonoar  in  some  Alterations  that  ooold  not  otherwise  be 
made.    Besides  other  Initances  that  might  be  given.    And  consid* 
ering  the  Lieut.  Governours  Eminent  Qualification  to  judge  of  Books ; 
the  Station  God  has  given  him  in  the  Nao  English  Ohnroh ;  and 
the  good  Offices  he  has  done  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Colman  and  hie 
Chnreh  in  particular  :  Every  one  that  is  not  a  Stranger  in  BotUm 
may  wonder  at  it,  that  a  Book  Dedicated  to  the  Churches  of  Chriat 
in  N.  England,  a  motion  to  have  it  first  view'd  by  his  Honour, 
should  be  rejected  with  so  much  Disdun.    For  my  own  part.  The 
obstinate  Refusal  of  so  fair  an  Arbiter,  made  me  fear  some  foul 
Play :  whioh  ia  the  principal  Aw  that  X  remember  my  self  to  have 
been  under. 

"  In  fine,  the  Maintenance  of  my  self  &  Family  small  Children, 
depending  under  God,  upon  the  good  will  of  them  that  please  to  set 
me  on  Work,  I  have  no  intent  to  provoke  or  afi'ront  any  person  or 
Order  of  men ;  but  to  oblige  them  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 
ing of  my  Reputation  ;  which  (as  little  and  low  as  I  am)  ought  to  be 
more  eligible  to  me  than  much  gainful  business.  And  now  having 
truly  and  uprightly  given  an  Account  of  my  doing  in  this  matter,  I 
humbly  submit  it  to  the  Charitable  Ceosare  of  every  judicious  & 
Impartial  Reader. 

"Boston,  January  10,  1700,  —  1.  B.  Gbmn." 
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